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DRAWN BY ALICE BARBER STEPHENS 


IN THE BLUE HEAVEN OF BEAUTY’S EYES, 
BEHOLD, THE STARS OF LOVE NOW RISE; 
AND ‘BRIGHTER AND STILL BRIGHTER SHINE 
IN HONOR OF ST. VALENTINE. 
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Dear Margaret: 

E HAVE been wan- 
dering about all 
day seeing what 
the whole world 
makes pilgrim- 
age to oo to 

see—and that is the city it- 

self. Other cities grow, but Paris was planned. You 
have noticed a spider’s web with the long threads radiat- 
ing from the centre and fastened together by cross threads ? 

Then fancy a number of such huge webs scattered about 

at random, the interstices between them filled in by a 

simple network, and you have the idea of Paris. At the 

centre of each web, instead of a spider, one finds an open 

space called a ‘‘ place,’’ which is adorned by a fountain, a 

statue, a monument ora public building. It is wonderful; 

it is beautiful; it is Art! hen 

Paris is the easiest of cities to find one’s way about in if 
one has studied the map a little and has a few landmarks 
in mind. Even to lose one’s self is not very distressing. 

When we get a bit confused as to our whereabouts we sit 

down on a bench of the first ‘‘ place’? we come to, study 

our map, look at the statue or fountain that is always sure 
to be there, rest a little, and then go on our way. Being 
accustomed to our own endless, straggling towns, we 
expected to find Paris, with its two and a_ half million 
people, a rather large place. But the French, most 
economical of men, are economical of space. Edith and 

I, who are only fairly good on our feet, can walk across 

the city from fortification to fortification in an hour and a 

half, going as the crow flies. At first we were puzzled to 

know how the Parisians manage to tuck themselves all 
away in their city, where the law limits the height of the 
houses to the width of the street in which they stand. 

But they apparently do stow themselves away, and Paris 

is quactly fike a neat, well-ordered little shop, with boxes 

to the very ceiling, and every box full. 


sz 
Where You See Half of Paris from One Place 


VISITING galleries and museums is tiring under the best 
of circumstances, but the public buildings of Paris are 
arranged in such a manner as to mitigate the woes of the 
weary tourist to a great degree. The Louvre is the heart 
of the city, and nearly every other famous building is 
within a radius of a mile from it. We usually begin the 
day by taking a ’bus down to the Louvre, where we 
spend an hour or two, and then wander off to see some- 
thing else. Since ali the famous buildings are clustered 
so close together we have a chance to get quite familiar 
with them just from passing by them day after day. 
As we go from the right to the left bank we cross the 
Seine either by the Pont de la Concorde, where one gets 
a view of half of the beautiful sights of Paris, or else we 
o over by the little Isle de la Cité, past the Hétel de 
‘ille and between the Cathedral of Notre Dame and the 
huge Palais de Justice. We feel almost acquainted with 
the Kings of France and the grotesque gargoyles that 
adorn the cathedral, and we often push back the doors and 
step into the great nave for five minutes of rest and quiet. 
Just across the way from Notre Dame, in one of the 
courts of the huge Palais de Justice, is Sainte Chapelle, 
beautiful and exquisite as the soul of its builder, Saint 
Louis. In the old days, when the French monarchs lived 
on the Cité, it was in this dainty littlke house of worship, 
with its marvelous inlaid floor, its wonderful altar, and its 
vaulted roof filled with windows of the most beautiful 
stained glass in the world, that they and their court made 
their prayers to God. 

From the way I am talking you might fancy that we 
were wandering about in a maze of medizval buildings ; 
but we are not. Paris is a new city whose corner-stone 
was laid the day the Bastille came down. The 
Revolution, the Napoleons and the Commune were strong 
forces, and they swept nearly everything before them. 
Here and there a public building was left standing, and 
two or three districts have escaped the straightening 
process that has transformed the rest of the city. 


Ey 
Modern Paris is Unspeakably Lovely 


N THE Latin Quarter and in the Faubourg St. Germain 
winding streets, dingy old houses, narrow footways 
and finely carved portals and casements give a_ hint 
of what old Paris must have been. Old Paris may have 
had its attractions, but modern Paris is unspeakably 
lovely. The French are essentially classical in their taste, 
and love order and form, and straight, strong lines. No 
Deas Anne houses, skyscrapers nor gingerbread work 
orthem! The houses are all of gray stone, all of one 
height, and every one of them is almost equally as fine as 
its neighbor. One reason for this uniformity is that the 
French mind cannot endure irritating inequalities ; but a 
more cogent reason is that when Louis Napoleon was 
rebuilding his capital he wanted everything very splendid, 
and so he put such an enormous tax on all buildings that 
did not conform to a certain standard of height and ele- 
pees that the builders found it cheaper to follow the 
oyal regulations than to pay the tax. 

e enjoyed yesterday more than any other day that we 
have spent here, I think. We took an early ’bus to the 
Parc Monceaux in the northwestern part of the city. 
With its fine railing and huge gilded gates it has quite the 
air of a splendid private park. To the north lies the 
Batignolles, which is really the prettiest residence part of 
Paris. It has something of a suburban air, and the little 
villas and the hotels are charming.and full of individuality 
for the simple reason that most of the people who live in 
them are clever and have ideas of their own. After the 
artists and literary men of France have served their 
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The first of the “‘ Edith and I in Paris’ letters was published in 
January. The last one will appear in the next (the March) Journal. 
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apprenticeship in the Latin Quarter, and have won their 
spurs and become rich, and great, and famous, they take a 
house in the Batignolles and haunt the Parc Monceaux 
instead of the Jardin du Luxembourg. The latter is the 

arden of youth; the former the garden of old age. 
Vhile we were there we saw only elderly gentlemen who 
were trotting up and down the paths taking their morning 
constitutional. We tried to detect the geniuses of Paris 
among them, but there were so many erratic-looking 
individuals that we finally gave up in despair and took a 
’bus for Montmartre. There we climbed the hill by I 
don’t know how many hundred! steps, but it was good 
exercise. On the very top of the mount is that wonderful 
new church, the Eglise du Sacré-Cceur, which has been 
building for twenty years or more and is still building. 
Perpetual mass for the glory and preservation of France is 
said there by priests in splendid vestments and scarlet 
trains. When the church is finally completed it is to be 
gilded, and then the great dome of the Hotel des 
Invalides will have to look to its laurels. 


z= 
A Compliment Goes Farther Than a Full_Purse 


HERE is a great deal of gilding in Paris, but then it is 
usually well done and in good taste. The French 
understand those things! We stood for a long time before 
the church looking down at Paris and the surrounding 
country, and then we descended those hundreds of steps 
and came to earth again. We were hungry, and finding a 
tempting little café, where Madame in her stiff white cap 
sat at her cashier’s desk, we went in. Monsieur, who was 
Madame’s husband, took our order. Madame evinced a 
lively interest in us, and we fancied that the average 
sightseer does not drop into this establishment every day. 
Madame wished to know our opinion of the trial at 
Rennes. Foreigners sometimes had peculiar ideas, she 
thought. Monsieur appeared with the luncheon, and 
while we were eating he and Madame explained the 
whole matter to us. Edith, who has a way of saying 
pretty things, remarked politely that, whatever the out- 
come of the trial might be, France would be preserved. 
Monsieur made her a profound bow. ‘‘ Mademoiselle, 
your sentiment does you honor,’’ he declared. ‘‘ Aye, 
they’re a bonny folk, the Frencin people,’’ said Edith, 
and Monsieur bowed until the nad «om on his arm swept 
the floor. Madame smiled, and our bill was small. 
Courtesy and a well-turned compliment will carry one 
farther among the French people than will a long purse. 

I only wish I could tell you of the hundred-and-one 
delightful experiences we have had; but I can’t. We 
trotted on to the Buttes-Chaumont, a very curious park 
and the result of French ingenuity. Once a stone quarry 
and the dumping-ground of the refuse of the city, it has 
been transforme French magic into a wilderness of 
rocky gorges, lakes, trees, waterfalls, secluded gardens 
and winding, shady walks, and on the top of the hill is 
perched a lovely little Corinthian temple. 


xz 
When Paris Takes its Morning Bath 


ERE-LACHAISE is about fifteen minutes south of the 
Buttes-Chaumont. There are many famous ceme- 
teries in and about the city, but Pére-Lachaise is the most 
famous of them all. To be buried there, says Victor 
Hugo, is like having mahogany furniture: it is a sign of 
respectability. Of the famous people buried there there is 
no end, but the tallest monument in the cemetery marks the 
resting-place of a gentleman who made a fortune in sugar ; 
while Marshal Ney, ‘‘ the bravest of the brave,’’ sleeps in 
a nameless grave, surrounded by a rusted iron railing, and 
covered by a flaming, blood-red mass of geraniums. 
Paris is a model ot beauty, and it is also a model of clean- 


liness. Sometimes we get out early enough to see the 
city aneeaen its morning bath. Some one has said 
that a bootblack could no more earn his living in Paris 


from his unaided profession than could a lyric poet. 
After our first walk we understood why. The city ‘is so 
marvelously clean. My interest in civic cleanliness was 
first aroused in Berlin, when on tearing off an offending 
bit of braid from my gown and throwing it into the street 
I was politely requested by a policeman to pick it up. If 
the same parental surveillance exists here, or if every one 
is neat because of his pride in his city, I can’t say, but 
Paris is certainly immaculate. And the Seine, instead of 
something to be shunned and shuddered at, as most city 
rivers are, is one of the prettiest sights of Paris. Boats 
and barges of all kinds move lazily up and down under 
those nine beautiful bridges, without smoke or noise, and 
as we lean over the gray stone parapet the songs of the 
washerwomen come to us from the floating wash-houses. 
Fancy getting linen snowy white in any other city river ! 


xz 
“The French Must Have Something to Look At” 


E HAVE been in the Latin Quarter and on the left bank 

a good deal this week. We went to the Hétel des 
Invalides because it is a very interesting place, and 
because its great gilt dome that glistens over Paris was 
always shining-in our eyes. ‘‘ The French must have 
something to look at,’’ said the canny Napoleon when he 
ordered the dome gilded. Cannon captured in a dozen 
wars frowned at us across the moat, and uncouth red- 
trousered soldiers and baggy zouaves stood guard. It 
looked so very formidable that we were on the point of 
retreating when an excursion party came tramping up the 
Esplanade. We joined the invading army and so managed 
to pass the sentinels, who are really only “-harmless and 
homesick laddies. From the display of weapons and war 
implements one might fancy that the chief business of 
human kind has been, and is still, to kill one another. 
Then there is a sort of Madame Jarley display of warriors 
of all countries and ages. Soldiers are there in their uni- 
forms, savages in their war paint, and the Kings of France 
in their shining armor. Napoleon lies in his splendid 
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mausoleum under the great 
dome that he ordered 
gilded, and the war music 
in the chapel is grand and 
inspiriting enough to make 
a war-horse prance. 

There are many fine old 
buildings in the Faubourg 
St. Germain and the Latin Quarter, but tne Hétel de Cluny 
is the loveliest of them all. It is the most beautiful old 
Gothic pile imaginable. It is so very beautiful that Edith 
has been moaning because she was not a monk of the 
Middle Ages, when she could have had the joy of living 
and dying there when it was a monastery. It is now a 
museum for medizval things. 

One Friday afternoon our clergyman took us to the 
Jardin du Luxembourg, that happy hunting-ground of 
artists and students on the afternoons that the milita 
band plays. Times have changed since Taffy and the 
Laird used to wander there dressed up in each other's 
c!d clothes. The students all seemed clad in their own 
garments and behaved according to the conventions, 
Still we were exceedingly thankful for the moral support 
of the Church of England, and roamed about studying the 
huge palace, but not entering it because, like all other 
palaces in Paris, it is occupied by the Government. 


& 
The Gayest of All Gay Days 


Bu we have not been spending all our time on the left 

bank and in the graveyards. There has been a deal 
doing on the right bank, and we have been there to see, 
The gayest of all gay days is the Grand Prix. Bastille Day 
is the national holiday corresponding to our Fourth of July, 
but very naturally every Frenchman does not rejoice on 
Bastille Day. With the Grand Prix it is different. To 
that no political significance attaches, and all Paris cele- 
brates as one man. It is the only day in the year when 
the President dare, and is even expected to, appear in all 
the glory incidental to his position without fear of adverse 
criticism from any political party. Deep down in his 
heart every Frenchman, whatever his politics or a 
has an innate love for a grand spectacle, for glitter an 
noise, for fireworks and fétes. Hours before the retum 
from the races the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne and the 
Avenue des Champs-Elysées were lined with an eager but 
well-behaved crowd. It is only when a question of 
politics is in the air that a Frenchman becomes inconsid- 
erate of other people’s rights and forgets that legacy of 
good manners bequeathed him by Louis XIV. 

<dith and I took up our stand not far fromthe Palais de 
l’Elysée, where the President lives, and waited. At last 
there was a blare of trumpets, and through the Arc de 
Triomphe came the Presidential equipage drawn by eight 
thoroughbreds. The people, breaking into ecstatic mur- 
murs, craned their necks for a sight of the carriage as it 
dashed down the splendid avenue surrounded by cavalry, 
huzzars, mounted police and outriders of every sort, all 
making a brilliant showing in their best uniforms. When 
the cavalcade swept into the garden about the President's 
palace the crowd transferred its attention to the stream of 
fine carriages that came pouring down from the Arc de 
Triomphe filled with prominent and fashionable Parisians. 
It was a great sight, and all the evening the streets and 
cafés were crowded with people feasting and rejoicing: 
all because a certain horse won the race ! 

There is still another gay os day, and that is the day 
of the Féte des Fleurs, held in the Allée des Acacias. 
The whole world came to this féte, their carriages hea 
with flowers, and passed up and down the long Allée, 
throwing a bud or hurling a bouquet at any one who 
caught the fancy. The recipient of the favor might be 
some great Duchess from the Faubourg St. Germain, or 
just as likely some wistful-eyed child of the poor who had 
walked the entire distance to the Bois and stood patiently 
by the roadside to witness the pretty sight. 


& 
The Fascinating Boulevards by Night 


|? IS not only on féte days that all Paris drives to the 

Bois, but every day. There are other woods and parks 
that are just as beautiful, although not so extensive, as the 
Bois, but since the Bois is and has been the fashion for 
forty years where else should Monsieur and Madame 
drive? The other parks are all well enough for the peo 
ple! A witty Frenchman has declared that the Parisians 
are passionately fond of the country, but they never dare 
drive farther than their beloved park for fear a revolution 
will take place during their absence and they will miss 
having a finger in the pie. So, like the famous King of 
France who marched up a hill and then marched down 
again, Monsieur and Madame take a turn in the Bois and 
then drive home again. Fashionable Parisian life is am 
endless treadmill. 

Occasionally our English clergyman takes us to see the 
boulevards by night, and the city under the electric lights 
is like the World’s Fair in Chicago, or one of those wot 
derful cities seen only by the aid of Aladdin’s lamp. 
soon as spring comes the Frenchman no longer spends 
his evenings within doors, but goes to his favorite 
There, seating himself at a little table among the oleandef 
trees on the sidewalk, he stays for an hour or more 
‘drinks his café noir, reads his paper, meets his friends, 
and studies the continuous stream of humanity passing 
and repassing before him. Then he goes home to come 
the next night and read his paper, drink his café notf, 
watch the crowd and go home again. ‘‘ And how dead 
tired the poor things must -get of it all,’’ said Ed 
sleepily, as we drove home from our second evening Of 
the boulevards. F 

Next week we go ‘‘ to the green woods and far away,’ 
to the forest of Fontainebleau, to Versailles, and t 
Pierrefonds, a feudal castle with a drawbridge and 4 
moat. We shall think of you. 


Always faithfully, ELINor. | 
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GOING INTO THE THEATRE ON A FIRST NIGHT IN NEW YORK 





























Fifth Article 


in the Series of 
and Its People”’ : 
Piay Before a New York Audience 


“The Theatre 
The First Night of a 


T IS not the practice to give the 
first performance of a new 
play in a great city. No 
matter how carefully it has 
been written and rehearsed 
the result cannot be foreseen 
with certainty. So it may 
be in some village theatre 
within easy distance from New York that the 
author sees the first trial of his piece. He 
may not enjoy it, but it is necessary that he be 
there to find out what alterations are needed. 
He has miscalculated in some respects, if not 
inmany. This knowledge he does not gain from 
the performance itself. He has learned that at 
rehearsals. But he does not know beforehand 
what the impression on an audience will be. He 
stays with the company a week, or maybe a 
month, improving his work. Some points which 
he depended on have proved cc ca These 
he cuts out. Others which he did not think 
much of have shown value. These he sharpens. 
Sometimes an entire scene or act has to be 
rewritten because it does not, when acted, con- 
vey the intended meaning or else is not interest- 
ing. Sometimes, alas! the whole play fails 
opelessly, and that is the last of it. But if it is 
made to succeed with these early audiences it is 
taken to some metropolis to undergo the more 
severe ordeal of a first night there. 


E 


[F THE play has aroused much attention, or is 
* to be acted by a resident company of vogue 
in New York City, the demand for seats for the 
first night far exceeds the supply. . Only the 
tickets sent in couples to the newspaper Critics 
are free. The rest might have been sold several 
limes over. There are about a hundred New Yorkers 
who keep their orders on file for seats at all the original 
Productions at the leading Broadway theatres. They are 
as faithful in their attendance as the professional critics. 
wice as many more habitual ‘‘ first-nighters’’ purchase 
leir seats early. This large contingent is sometimes 
divided between two openings of equal interest, though 
usually it is gathered together. But if not much is 
€xpected of the new play, or it is to be given in an 
unfashionable house, the manager may have to distribute 
Matty tickets gratis. In either case the first New York 
audience is dreaded. It is cynical and hard to satisfy. 
t it is also very responsive with tears, laughter and 
applause whenever the play moves it positively. Even 
ough its verdict is not os | and may be reversed either 
oeeay OF the other by later assemblages, it is too 
Mportant to be awaited with a placid mind by anybody 
Concerned in the venture. 
About half the seats on the lower floor of the theatre 
are occupied by the selfsame persons time after time. 
© owner of the theatre reserves a box, the manager 
like) €r, a third is assigned to the author, and these are 
€ly to hold family parties. Representatives of fashion, 
Wealth and brains are mingled. Men important in the 
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The First Night of a Play 


By Franklin Fyles, Dramatic Editor of the New York “ Sun” 


+e a , . Author of the Dramas, “Cumberland, ‘61,” “The Governor of Kentucky,” and (with Mr. David Belasco) 


“The Girl 1 Left Behind Me,” etc. 

















DRAWN BY F. C. YOHN 
LOOKING ON THE STAGE FROM THE UPPER GALLERY 
IN THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, NEW YORK 


business of amusements are present to see what the new 
play amounts to. Actors are not numerous, even few of 
those at leisure being present unless free ‘tickets have 
been distributed. They are not regarded as a desirable 
factor on these occasions. Their applause is so manifestly 
insincere and their comments so caustic that they are com- 
monly shut out unless they buy their admission like other 
people. The newspaper critics are a familiar contingent. 
Many weekly and monthly periodicals also send their 
writers. The journalists present number about fifty. 


= 

T* aspect of a first-night assemblage is distinctly modish. 

A majority of the men wear the conventional evening 
dress, though the clawhammer coat may be displaced by 
the Tuxedo. The women do not put on sleeveless low 
corsages, as at the opera, but they do wear such gowns as 
are seen at afternoon receptions or the less formal night 
functions. These toilettes are more or less showy according 
to individual taste. Hats and bonnets are absent. Sightly 
coiffures take the place of millinery. In Paris there 1s an 
organized ‘‘ claque’’ under instructions when and what 
to applaud or laugh at. No such thing is practiced here. 
Nevertheless, some of the applause by zealous friends of 





the author, manager or actors is none the less 
dishonest. The ushers are sometimes told to 
join in. Hand-clapping, therefore, does not nec- 
essarily mean admiration. Laughter is gener- 
ally sincere, but not always. It has been known 
to be started and sustained by expert mimics of 
merriment. 

The most anxious observers of the audience 
aré the author and the manager. They watch 
and listen with hope and fear for indications of 
success or failure. They mostly keep out of 
sight, on the stage or behind the draperies of a 
box. From these hiding-places they peep out at 
the audience and listen intently. Most of them 
are averse to showing themselves even when 
called out by an enthusiastic assemblage. The 
shrewdest of them are aware that they will be 
awkward in comparison with the actors, and that 
they will not figure to advantage as speechmakers. 
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HERE are authors who make willing exhibits of 
themselves on these occasions, however, and 
others who cannot be induced to go near the 
theatre at all. But the manager has a steady 
head on his shoulders, and he wants to find out 
right away whether or not he has a valuable piece 
ot property in the new play. 

‘** That is going all right,’’ a manager whispered 
to an author while a first performance was in 
progress last winter. It was in a scene which 
they had regarded as a risky experiment. 

‘* But hear them cough,’’ the author replied. 
Here and there a person was hacking, and the 
man was frightened by that sign of inattention. 

‘* That doesn’t mean anything.” 

‘* Oh, yes, it does !’’ 

‘* Don’t be a fool!’’ the manager exclaimed, 
} at the same time laying his hand encouragingly 
KJ 



































on the other’s arm; ‘*the grip is epidemic.”’ 

So that usual sign of inattention may fail when 
the weather is bad for colds. But the manager 
can be misled by zealous friends to conclude 
that the play will be prosperous, or by the apathy of 
cynical persons that it will not. Technical and artistic 
merits are liked very much by first-night experts, but are 
not cared for so much by people who go later. The latter 
are stirred deeply by things which have not affected the 
former in the least. 

Between the acts the habitual attendants discuss the 
play as far as it has progressed. Many are expert judges. 
Others think they are. Both express themselves freely. 
They chatter in their seats or form voluble groups in the 
lobbies. Here and there one looks preternaturally wise, 
but says nothing. The majority rules for the time being, 
and the impression that has already been made on them 
is the prevailing one when all return to their seats to see 
the curtain rise again. The professional critics have formed 
opinions, too, but have expressed them charily. They 
have chatted about the play between the acts, but their 
verdict is a sealed one until published next day. Then it 
is found to be more or less of a disagreement. 

Most of the serious plays nowadays are written in four 
acts, and the facetious pieces in three. The next to the 
final act is all-important. If that act is strongly successful, 
weakness in what has gone before or in what will come 
afterward may not cause a failure. At this juncture the 
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opinion of the audience is given expression by applause, vio- 
lent and prolonged, or feeble and brief, as the case may be. 
If a triumph has been won the curtain is raised as many 
times as the audience demands it. The closing tableau is 
shown again, once or twice, sometimes with variations to 
form fresh pictures. After that the entire company is dis- 
closed in a row, the principals in the centre; or else the 
actors pass in front of the lowered curtain. If there are 
more calls the leading members go out without the others. 


2 
Jealousies that Arise Over the Applause 


F THERE is a star he or she now responds alone and is 
compelled to make a speech. he stage director 
decides who shall accept these compliments. Many are the 
jealous grievances that arise over questions of precedence. 
The author may be called for, also, but it is the actor who is 
thought of at the moment. The playwright is usually out 
of sight and out of mind. One of the first-night usages, 
that of passing flowers to the actresses, became an abuse, 
and is now abolished in the best-managed theatres. 
Floral pieces in unique designs got to be so big and 
numerous, and such an ado was made over them, that they 
were at length made fun of. These tributes were mostly 
from friends, but it came to be believed that the recipients 
id for them. The general rule now is that flowers may 
be sent to the stage door privately, or displayed in the 
public entrance, but not passed over the footlights. 

Most of the men who write reviews of plays and acting 
are able and honest. Time was when favorable articles 
in certain journals were purchasable, but there is no such 
scandal now. This, that or the other critic may have 
his whims and caprices, his likes and dislikes, and these 
feelings break out in his writings. But the average of 
judicial fairness is high. The writers are adequately paid 

y their employers, and as a rule they are left untrammeled 
in their honest judgments. Their work is done under hard 
conditions, and trained men only can do it with facility. 
The performance is never over before eleven o’clock; 
usually it Jasts half an hour longer, and not infrequently 
drags along until twelve. As the ‘‘ copy’’ must be in the 
office, three or four miles away, not later than one o’clock, 
there is a necessity for quick thought and composition. 
Taking these difficulties into consideration the quality of 
the reviews published next morning is surprisingly good. 
A second set of critics are those of the weekly and monthly 
periodicals. These are relieved of the stress of hurry, and 
some of them turn out admirable criticisms, while others, 
straining for singularity, are more readable than just. 


a 
The Weight of the Critic’s Judgment 


T# critics are influential with the public, but their judg- 
ment is not conclusive. If they were to combine to 
make a poor play succeed, or a good play fail, they could 
not doit. The most they could do would & to send people 
to the theatre or keep them away during the first week or so. 
After that the play would depend on itself. As a fact, 
any concert of action by the critics is unknown. It is not 
their custom to exchange views at the theatre. Their 
published opinions are in substantial unison when the play 
is of a positive kind, but differ radically when it is of 
uncertain merit. They are further apart in their estimates 
of the actor than of the playwright. They have their 
individualities, from the one too kindly to ever condemn 
without qualification, to the one too cross to ever praise 
without reserve. But on the whole their work builds up 
the best in the theatres and breaks down the worst. 
_ Those of the critics who are to write for the next morn- 
ing’s journals quit the theatre hastily as soon as the play is 
over. Sometimes they have to leave without seeing the 
last act. Even those connected with evening papers pen 
their articles before going to bed, as the ‘‘copy”’ will be 
required early the next forenoon. Only the attachés of the 
weekly and monthly periodicals have hisure for lounging 
after the performance. It is the impression that the jour- 
nalists congregate with the actors at that time. It is not so. 
Nor do they get together a great deal at any time. Every 
critic has cherished friends on the stage, and more numer- 
ous casual acquaintances. But the critics keep apart, gen- 
erally, from those whom it is their duty to write about. 
This does not arise from an assumption of superiority on 
the one hand or antipathy on the other. Perhaps it is not 
very brave in the journalist to avoid socially those whom 
he may be called on to condemn professionally. Some 
carry this so far that in many years of service they have 
never sat at the same table with an actor or manager save 
at semi-public banquets. Others are free in their inter- 
course with people of the stage, and their geniality does 
not render them any the less impartial in their reviews. 


& 
Criticisms are Read with Eagerness by Actors 


T= ge nag with which authors, managers and actors 
read the criticisms the next day is natural enough. 
They may feel that they know more about what they have 


done than the writer does, but his judgment is made known’ 


to thousands on thousands of people. The critics receive 
many letters of thanks, complaint and explanation. But 
most of the persons, pleased or displeased, do not free 
their minds in that way. That there is an actor on earth 
who does not peruse the articles concerning him is past 
belief. — vay here and there one makes any such pretense. 
An estimable and conspicuous actress said publicly that 
she never, never looked at anything printed about herself. 
Privately, on that very same day she wrote to a journalist to 
protest against something he had published. 

However, the attitude of the majority is dignified in this 
matter. A minority send mutual Heats to ask for kind- 
ness, employ so-called ‘‘ press agents,”’ and do not flinch 
at notoriety if they cannot have fame. The excuse put 
forward for such conduct is that publicity is the actor’s 
breath of life. Dion Boucicault once wrote to a critic: 
‘* Praise me if you can, but abuse me rather than let me 
alone.”” He once owned up to the authorship of a pub- 
lished letter violently assailing his own drama of 
‘* Formosa.’’ His aim was to stir up an interest. An 
eminent English actor and manager made a speech at a 
London dinner deploring the prying curiosity of newspaper 
reporters. The same mail containing his remarks brought 
letters from his own secretary to New York journals giving 
particulars of his personal doings. 

Perhaps the reader will like to know about free tickets 
generally. They are few or many, according to circum- 
stances. Two are sent to each newspaper critic whenever 
a new play is brought out, and for Monday nights anyway 
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in theatres where the bill is changed weekly. His further 
supply depends on his rule for or against asking for or 
using such favors. Most critics, while accepting the hos- 
pitality of the managers personally, will not go beyond 
that. At least two of the New York daily journals prohibit 
‘* dead-heading ’’ altogether except by a person who is to 
write about the performance. Others of equal importance 
are less sensitive or finicky. There have been instances of 
a critic buying every seat he sat in, but it was construed as 
antagonism to the stage instead of dignity. 

As to the distribution of tickets broadcast, or ‘‘ papering 
the house,’”’ in order to get an audience, it is done if an 
entertainment fails and few will pay to see it. In the 
smaller cities certain officials sometimes expect free 
entrance, and in exceptional cases it is required by ordi- 
nance. It is the general rule to admit actors without 
charge if there is room for them. But if a play is success- 
ful enough to draw a houseful of cash people the manager, 
as a matter of course, cuts the free list very short. 


& 
Players See but Little Across the Footlights 


Ter are used instead of cash in paying for adver- 

tising space on street walls and in store windows. For 
each bill-board of the ordinary size and for a bill or picture 
in a window two tickets a week are given. These are good 
on presentation for two seats in the best or poorer part of 
the house, according to the value of the advertising space 
secured. Sometimes mere admission to the gallery suf- 
fices. In other cases prescribed chairs in the parquet are 
necessary. The bargain is that such tickets shall used 
by the recipients only, but the practice is to sell them 
cheaply to deaiers, me in turn, dispose of them at cut 
rates, as ‘‘ scalpers’’ do with railway tickets. ‘In the big 
cities, when spacious displays of posters are made in 
places where crowds will see them, tickets alone will not 
suffice and cash has to be paid. None of these practices, 
however, applies to important first-nights. 

Do you wonder, when at the theatre, how much of the 
audience the actor can see? If the stage scene is dark, 
and the rest of the house less so, the people are visible to 
him. But most of the time he is in a glare from which he 
can discern little that is outside the row of footlights. It 
is like looking from bright sunlight into an unillumined 
cavern. But he can hear all the noises that come from the 

loom, and the faintest of them has a meaning to which he 
is keenly alert. The rustling of garments, the opening of 
fans, the shuffling of feet, the murmur of whispering are 
signs that close attention is not being given. 

Silence is what he likes most of all, unless the scene is 
meant to be laughable. The noisiest of applause is not 
such proof of absorbing interest as unbroken silence 
affords. He is glad to be greeted upon hisentrance. Ifhe 
is a stranger, and there is at once a rattling of playbills to 
find his name, he is pleased that the people want to know 
who he is. A spontaneous burst of applause at a point of 
climax is grateful to his ears. But no tribute that an actor 
receives is really higher than that which a rapt listener 

ives. His dread of ridicule is acute. None so well as he 

nows how short is the step from the sublime to the ridic- 
ulous. While keeping one ear wide open to polite 
sounds from the parquet he cocks the other at the gallery, 
whence ironical laughter may come at any moment. 


Ey 
Actors Who are: Bad “ First-Nighters” 


THERE is one authenticated instance of a stage character 

being turned from earnestness into fun by the behavior 
of its first audience. It was done on the spur of the moment 
by an actress, Laura Don, now dead. She had the rdle of 
an Egyptian princess in ‘‘ Fresh, the American.’’ It was 
intended that she should be seriously and sentimentally 
impressive, while the late John T. Raymond, the star of 
the company, should be contrastingly comical as the lover. 
But the audience would not have it so. Nor was it any- 
thing in Miss Don’s appearance, for she was beautiful, nor 
in her acting, for it was clever, that made the people 
laugh. It came of a miscalculation by the author, The 
quick-witted woman, seeing that she could not control the 
audience, resolved to humor it. By an exaggeration of 
speech and manner she turned the piart into burlesque, and 
it was acted in that way as long as the piece was played. 
Miss Don’s conduct was insubordinate, of course, but she 
was not fined for it. 

Some actors are disheartened by an audience’s apath 
or dislike. Others are incited to greater effort. Still 
others are noted for being bad ‘‘ first-nighters’’ under any 
circumstances. They are dreaded by the other members 
of the company. Literal adherence to the language, as 
written and rehearsed, is impossible to these delinquents. 
They are often the best of artists, however, and so their 
lapses, incidental to a first performance, are condoned, 
though deplored. If the failure of memory cause the 
omission of cues the next speakers are confused, and the 
audience knows that something has gone wrong. But if 
the cues are spoken correctly and the language is altered 
and jumbled only in other portions the author is 
anguished, because his meanings are left out and he alone 
will be blamed for the bad diction. Comedians in bur- 
lesques are charily permitted to put in impromptu jests. 


= 
“Gagging” is Barred from Legitimate Performances 


UT such ‘‘ gagging’’ is forbidden, as a rule, under 
penalty of fines. It is prohibited absolutely in legiti- 
mate plays. If an actor get to varying the text or acquiring 
bad pronunciations he is adiscnishinlh oy the stage manager. 
If he does not reform a call is posted for a rehearsal on his 
account. Sometimes a whole company that has become 
lax is put through a ‘‘ rehearsal for lines.’’ In short, the 
prevalent idea that actors do about as they please ina 
performance, using their own judgment and changing 
words or action to suit their fancy, is, indeed, erroneous. 
For an actor who cannot help his first-night faults and 
does not repeat them later there is pity instead of censure. 
The prompter is alert to help him out of his difficulties. 
The other players are quick to bridge over his lapses. 
Only the expert in the audience sees that they are havin 
trouble with him. Some actors are ready and apt to ai 
him. In ‘‘ Cleopatra,’ as produced by the late Fanny 
Davenport, a General should have given to his Queen an 
impetuous account of a battle which he had won. But he 
stood wordless, silent, stuck fast. ‘‘ You have come to 
tell me,”’ Miss Davenport said, and then went on with the 
narrative which he should have spoken. Accidents will 
happen on the best-regulated first nights. 





Faults Incidental to a First Performance 


HERE is a tradition of a play which had its third act 
blunderingly performed before the second, and it is 
further said that the same order was retained ever after, as 
it was an improvement. It is a fact that in the original rep. 
resentation of ‘‘ His Wife’s Father’’ in Washington a false 
cue sent William H. Crane on the stage at a wrong point, 
The result was that what should have been the last half of 
an act became the first. The stage manager let it go on, 
but by a bit of clever transposition saved the climax from 
being reached before its time. There was a loss of coher- 
ence, but the audience did not know there was a mishap, 
The best intentions of the author may go astray. The 
actors, unwittingly or willfully, may disobey what the 
director has tried hardest to enforce at the rehearsals, 
The principal in a scene sets the pace for all concerned in 
it. he inclination generally is to speak too slowly. The 
idea is that ‘‘ points ’’ are made more strongly if dwelt on, 
But if one drags in that way the rest are apt to do the 
same. If the first voice is pitched too low or too loud 
the others take a wrong key from it. The actor who thus 
offends may be ‘‘ hogging the scene,’’ as they say. He 
may change his attitudes and movements from what have 
been fixed upon, and so gain in conspicuousness. The 
hero may be ungallant enough to turn his own face 
toward the audience, and the i away, even while 
declaring his unselfish love. He may contrive to trick the 
villain of the play out of his proper share in a dialogue at 
the very time that the mimic scoundrel is my to be 
the successful schemer. In the main, all the disobedience 
to previous instruction is a result of nervousness. As to 
the correct pitch of the voice, it is easy if the actor is accus- 
tomed to speaking in that particular theatre. But if he has 
been traveling the varying spaces and acoustic qualities 
bother him. It is cual to station a man at the rear of the 
gallery to report if the voices are too loud or too low. 


& 
Even Old Actors are Victims of Stage-Fright 


O= lesson learned by the actor in the first public per- 

formance is when to wait for laughter or applause, 
His expectations do not accord with what really happens, 
A fiery speech may not rouse the audience after all, 
A remark meant to be comic may be regarded as merely 
foolish. In each case he pauses fer the interrupting noise 
and there is silence instead. But some things not counted 
on for much prove to be worth a great deal. Then, 
instead of waiting for the applause or laughter to cease, as 
he will in the future, he goes right along with the next 
sentence, and either does not make it heard or stops short 
and repeats it. The behavior of audiences, however, is 
not always the same. Lines and situations will vary in 
effect from night to night in the same theatre though given 


in precisely the same manner. Different cities have differ. 


ent theatrical tastes, aside from any question of relative 
culture. A play may be performed quietly in one place 
and require a louder and harsher delivery in the next. 
The nervous tension among those engaged in the first 
performance of a new play is very great. Fhe effect of it 
varies. What is called ‘‘ stage-fright,’’ a paralyzing terror 
of the audience, is prone to attack its victims on these 
occasions. It is not alone the novice who suffers from this 
ailment. Old stagers have it acutely, and sometimes 
unexpectedly. So great a genius as Edwin Booth said 
that he was never sate from a recurrence of ‘‘ stage-fright” 
in réles which he had played hundreds of times. Asa 
rule, however, and almost always when the play has been 
prepared in the manner described in previous articles of 
this series, no finer representation is given than the first, 


x 
Faults of the Play are Corrected the Next Day 


A REHEARSAL is always called for the next morning 

after the public representation. The practical value or 
worthlessness of all that has been done is at least indicated 
by the test with an audience. An immediate attempt is 
made to rectify errors. The entire play is not gone over, 
but only the portions requiring practice or alteration. 
Changes in dialogue or pantomime have to be repea 
over and over, with all the care of the prior drilling, 
because they unsettle things. The meaning of certain 
scenes did not reach across the footlights. They must 
have more emphasis. Others had a stronger effect than 
was desirable. They must be moderated. Still others 
were misunderstood. They must be cleared up in some 
way. There was laughter at a sober episode. The reason 
must be found and removed. There was no laughter at 
something meant to be comic. The fun must be forced. 
An actor failed to do what had been expected of him 
He is taken to task mercilessly. If the play was a success 
these after rehearsals are easy. If it failed they are hard. 

It is now for the manager to decide whether to keep on 
with the play or drop it. The behavior of the first audi- 
ence does not settle the question, as it does not prove that 
the more general public will be affected in the same way. 
The opinions of the critics are not conclusive, as they 
relate to the purely artistic side, rather than the popularity, 
of the entertainment. The manager weighs Both care- 
fully, but is not guided altogether by them. He may 
recall, for instance, that ‘‘ The Old Homestead’’ was 
rejected absolutely by a 5/asé assemblage on the first night 
in New York, and was rated by the newspapers as poor 
literature. But it has prospered immensely. The mai- 
ager is influenced most of all by the cash receipts. But 
whether the verdict be subsequently sustained or reve 
the opening night is over with. 

In the next article we shall go behind the scenes and 
see how the actors prepare and ‘‘make up”’ for a play. 


gS & 


THE ACTORS IN THEIR DRESSING-ROOMS 


. The sixth article of this series will appear in the next (tht 
March) Journal. It will tell of ‘‘ The Actors in Their Dressing 
Rooms,’’ treating of 

“ Stage-Door” Keepers Costumes, Voices, Faces 
Dress’ eee are Barren Places Noses, Wigs and Whiskers 
Why Telegrams are Withheld Time Actors Should be Ready 
The Actress’ Make-up ‘When the Overture Begins 


The preceding articles of ‘‘The Theatre and Its People’’ serit 
that have appeared in the Journal are: 
How a Theatre is Managed, 
How a Play is Written, . 

How Actors are Trained, 
The Rehearsal of a Play, 


October, 1899 
November, “ 
December, 
January, I 


February, 1900 
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The Journal’s New Serial: THE PARSON’S BUTTERFLY 


A STORY OF THE EXPERIENCES OF A MINISTER’S YOUNG WIFE 






Chapter One 


me ALL came about because the Rev. 
oe Theodore McFarland (in other words, 


‘* Teddy’’) insisted that I was engaged 


arn, a to him when I really was not at all. 
“Bi Teddy said that in the eternal fitness 
i eds fae of things I belonged to him, and that 





* even if I should take the wings of the 
morning and fly to the uttermost parts 


of the sea—being a minister, Teddy 
fell naturally into Biblical metaphor—it would not help me 
any. Sooner or later I would have tocome ick to him. 
It was foreordained. 
| told Teddy that I was awfully sorry, but I really could 
not help it if it was. I just could not marry a minister. | 
thought he was exceedingly nice, I told him, but I did not 
know the least little bit about prayer-meetings and such 
things. And then, too, I had always had such a good 
time. I just knew I could not settle down and get over it 
all ina minute. Perhaps, I told him—just perhaps—if he 
were willing to wait until I was forty I would be so old 
then that I would not care any more about earthly things 
and I would not mind marrying him. Seventeen from 


By Mrs. Charles Terry Collins 


(Author of ‘‘A College Courtship ’’) 
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was a ‘‘ bog-trotter,’’ and she’d better go wipe dishes in a 
restaurant. It was all she was fit for. 

John Sparks is a most important member of our family. 
He was father’s valet at Oxford, and then he traveled 
around the world with him. In one way and another they 
have been together for thirty years. John says he would 
let father make mincemeat of him. 


EY 


John was very angry with me when Teddy stopped 
coming to the house, and showed it in ways peculiar to 
himself. For instance, when a very magnificent General 
was at dinner with us, and I had on a new gown and was 
feeling particularly grown-up, John put my baby knife and 
fork by my plate tor one of the courses. other will 
never have them taken away from the silver-drawer. When 
father said ‘‘ John!’’ like a pistol shot, John pretended to 
be overwhelmed with confusion, but he meant to do it all 
the time. The General was a widower, just beginning 
‘*to take notice,’’ and John was working in Teddy’s 
interest. John was crushingly ceremonious, also, in his re- 
ception of several young men who came to the house that 
winter, and who, like Teddy, believed in foreordination, 
only they were not so rude about it as Teddy was. 
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ORAWN BY ALICE BARBER STEPHENS 


him. I suppose the harpoon was the foreordination 
Teddy talked about. It was most uncomfortable, and I 
could not get away from it, try as I would, though first and 
last I led it a most disrespectful dance, I am afraid. ° 

I remember how, right in the thick of the winter, father 
called me into the library and said: ‘‘ Elizabeth, will you 
take a seat on the divan ; I have something about which I 
wish to speak to you.’’ Now this from dear old dad was 
terrific. He called me Betty, as a rule, and sometimes 
Pug. We had a great, sleepy-hollow chair in the library, 
and when he saw me coming he would always move way 
up in one corner of it sufficiently to make room for me, 
and I would squeeze into it beside him. This time the 
my seemed hardly big enough for father himself. 

‘* Elizabeth,’’ he went on to say, ‘‘ I am tired of this 
rabble of young men about my premises, and I want to say 
that I am disappointed in you that you allow it. No true 
woman who does not wish to marry allows a young man, 
to say nothing of several young men, to pay her such 
marked attentions.”’ 

‘* But I do wish to marry, daddy dear,’’ I said. ‘‘I 
wish to very much—only I don’t know which one.”’ 

‘* Then it’s high time you did,’’ snapped father like a 
disgruntled alligator. He actually did snap, for the first 











“THE WEDDING WAS A GREAT SUCCESS IN EVERY PARTICULAR” 


forty left twenty-three. That would not be so very many 
years to wait, after all. I could not honestly advise him to 
wait, however, for I had seen old ladies that kept getting 
gayer and gayer all the time until ‘they died. Perhaps, 
too, I might oll married somebody else by that time. 

e€ somebody else might say it was foreordained, too, 
and then, as can be readily understood, I would not have 
anything to say about it one way or another. 


& 


Teddy turned very white and his eyes blazed, and he 
rose up and stalked—that is the only word for it—right out 
of the house without even bidding me good-night. I am 
sure he had asked me if I could not give him a little 
encouragement, and if that were not a little I don’t know 
what would have been. 

That was the last I saw of Teddy ail that winter except 
on the street once or twice, and then I hardly knew him, 

cheekbones stuck out so. But he was the same grand- 
looking old Teddy. He was such a big, manly fellow, 
¢ was always perfectly groomed and correct in his 
dress. An aristocratic athlete, that is what Teddy was, 
from the crown of his head to the soles of his feet ; and 

t, as everybody knows, is an irresistible combination, 
So far as looks go. A ‘‘ broth of a boy’’ was the way 

1annah, mother’s old standby of a laundress, depicted 

mM once in a burst of enthusiasm to John Sparks, the 


er; and John Sparks, who is nothing if not ultra- . 


respectful, retorted in a burst of something else that if she, 
annah, didn’t know any better than.to talk that way, she 


It was not strange that John was so devoted to Teddy, 
for everybody loved Teddy—high and low. He had what 
somebody calls ‘‘ the bright cordiality of a common 
brotherhood,’’ and he had the sunniest, truest, kindest 
nature, and it showed in his face. He was not a bit given 
to blazing and stalking in the way he did that once. 

Cousin Jack says the only trouble with Teddy is that he 
is so ‘‘ besottedly righteous’’ ; but then Jack is not suffi- 
ciently encumbered with righteousness himself to be a 
good judge. Jack has lived with us ever since he was six 
months old. He fairly worships father and mother. 
Instead of calling them uncle and aunt he calls them 
milord and milady. We all worship jack, too. There is 
only one man, except fatier, whom I think is any nicer. 


= 

Teddy was wise in his day and generation to stay 
away all that winter as he did. I really think that in one 
way I never had such a good time in all my life as I did 
that winter. I was ‘‘ a bud,”’ and had the loveliest gowns 
and no end of ‘‘ functions,’”’ and Jack to go everywhere 
with me, and the young men of whom John Sparks dis- 
approved so strongly—the ‘‘ candidates,’’ as Jack called 
them—to send me so many more flowers than I could 
wear, and so many more bonbons than I could eat, that I 
used to put them into a basket once a week with my 
german favors and send them to the children’s hospital. 
** Marks of esteem,’’ Jack called these offerings. 

I felt, though, through it all, every time I thought of 
Teddy, like a very small whale with a very big harpoon in 


time in his whole lovely life. And then he suggested, still 
snapping, that we should go over the pros and cons right 
the:. and there and have the matter decided. I told father 
as well as I could what I thought about each one of the 
‘* candidates,’’ but I was so frightened at the alligator 
hase in him that I think I must have made queer work of 
it, for I had not gone far before father leaned back in his 
chair and laughed until the tears ran down his cheeks. 
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‘* You poor little thing !’’ he said, as soon as he could 
speak ; ‘‘ come here.”’ 

When I was in my old place, with father’s arm around 
me, I told him just how it was: that I was afraid I would 
have to marry Teddy in the end, unless I married some- 
body else first. I was —_ sure that would be the best 
possible way, for it would put a stop to the whole thing 
once for all. When I was married to an every-day man 
it would be awfully wrong, after that, to even give so 
much as a single thought to being a minister’s wife. 

Father said it most certainly would be a deadly sin, but 
that he hoped he would not have to resort to such extreme 
measures. He sat thinking for a few minutes and then he 
said: ‘*‘ Pug, I’m going to take you to Europe next 
month—your mother and you. We'll go there, and we'll 
stay there till your ideas clear up a little. Inthe mean time 
I’ll have words with the Rev. Mr. McFarland.”’ 

Father did have words with Teddy—kind, considerate 
words, as I happen to know. Nevertheless, he put it 
plainly to him that it would wreck not only my life, but 
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his own, for him to marry me. I was no more fitted to 
help run a church than | was to help run a dredging 
machine, he told him. He would advise him, even more 
for his own sake than for mine, toforgetme. Teddy asked 
father if he thought he could forget me, which made 
father’s excellent arguments weak in the knees. 

Father and mother and I went to Europe, as father had 
planned, and John Sparks went with us as courier. If 
one wants to see John Sparks in his full glory just let him 
loose on the continent of Europe. 

We went to Europe, and we came back again. That is 
quite enough to say about that journey. There was no 
such thing as losing that harpoon. The line, or whatever 
it is that sailors call it, that was attached to it paid out like 
the Atlantic cable and the Continental telegraph combined. 


a 
Chapter Two 


j HE first of the ‘‘candidates '’ reappeared the very night 
after our return. Just as he was making his adieus, 
about ten o’clock, I think it was, he remarked casually : 
** Oh, by-the-way, did you hear about the accident this 
afternoon? The Rev. Mr. McFarland got into a free fight 
down in the slums, and he’s done for, they think. There 
was a big, rough fellow rushing around loose down there 
with a pistol. He was banging right and left into doors 
and windows, and conducting himself generally like a 
Gatling gun on a lark. The Reverend Theodore marched 
up and collared him and gave him a drubbing that was 
neater than a prize fight. He didn’t know, and there 
didn’t anybody else know, until it was all over, that he’d 
been shot. They took him to the hospital. All the 
doctors in town are there and they've sent off for more. 
They don’t think he’ll pull through the night, though.”’ 

Ldo not know how I looked or what | did that made 
the ‘‘candidate’’ seize his hat and rush offto leave me 
alone. He’d have been shot himself rather than have 
done it, if he’d known. The next | really remember I 
was all in a heap on the floor by the side of my bed with 
my head buried in one of the pillows. I had a very bad 
quarter of an hour just then—very bad indeed. I deserved 
it. I have a funny little clump of gray hair way in under 
my coil where nobody sees it but myself. I feel sure it 
was that quarter of an hour that did it. If Teddy had 
died that night | presume all my hair would have turned 
gray. It wouldn’t have mattered, though, if it had turned 
a bright solferino pink, for | should have gone. straight 
into a Sisterhood and worn one of those headdresses that 
would have covered it all up. 

By the end of that quarter of an hour I knew that it was 
to Teddy, dead or alive, that I belonged. If only it were 
not too late to tell him so! I tore down my long opera 
cloak from the nail in the closet. I remember thinking as 
I tore it down what good times that cloak had seen, and 
now it was going to see such a bad one. 
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I had on a quaint dinner-gown and a high comb in my 
hair. It was grandmother’s comb. Teddy had told me 
once that I looked like an old miniature with that comb 
on and in that gown, and now Teddy would never tell me 
anything nice again. I would have to live out all my days 
and never hear Teddy’s voice again. I did not stop 
for anything on my head but the comb. There must be 
much warmth in a comb, I remember thinking, if it were 
only big enough. 

I rather think I slid down the banisters, It was the 
quickest way, and | knew how. That very morning Jack 
had dared me to do it once more before I grew up, and I 
did it. I pulled father’s coat and hat out of the hall closet, 
and mother’s golf cape that was hanging there. Father 
and mother were sitting over the library fire. 

‘* Hurry, father, for Heaven’s sake hurry!’’ I said; 
‘* Teddy is dying, and I love him. Here’s your coat, 
father, and here’s mother’s cape : mother has got to come, 
too. 

I buttoned father’s coat, and jammed his hat down over 
his ears so violently that I came near slicing them off close 
to his head, Father says that he hasn’t dared trust him- 
self out with them in rough weather since. He is con- 
vinced they are loose at the roots. 

** My dear child,’’ said father, ‘‘ wait a moment and I’ll 
send for Patrick ; we must have the horses “ss 

‘* No, we mustn’t!’’ I said. ‘‘ We can’t wait. You've 
got to run, father ; and mother’s got to run, too.”’ 

I pulled them along after me out on to the sidewalk. 
They took hold of hands and how they did run—those 
two! 

Father says he felt as though he and mother were 
apeeees along in the wake of a ghost. My gray opera 
cloak and my white dress appeared to float out behind me 
to the distance of a rod or two, and my hair had fallen 
down and was floating, too, and I was carrying the comb 
up over my head. I had a dim idea that it would still bea 
protection. 

When we came to the hospital they were not going to 
let me see Teddy, but I told them I was engaged to him, 
and then they did. I had not known it myself till just 
then, but that was no matter. When the doctors and the 
nurses who were standing over Teddy saw me coming 
they went out into the corridor. They seemed to under- 
stand. Old Doctor Jones told father that he thought it 
was Ophelia hunting for the mad ward. Mother and 
father stayed out in the corridor, too. 
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Teddy was in a stupor and they thought that he would 
wake up in the next world. I knelt down by the cot with 
my face close to his, and I said, ‘‘ Teddy !’’ but he did not 
hear me, so I said ‘‘ Teddy !’’ again, and stili he did not 
hear. Then I said‘‘ Teddy, dear!’’ He opened his eyes 
and looked at me, very dazed and wondering at first, and 
then he smiled. I never saw an archangel smile, but if 
ever anything so excruciatingly funny should happen as to 
make one do it I feel sure he would look much as Teddy 
did then. 

‘** Teddy,”’ I said, ‘‘ I wanted to tell you that I am 
engaged to you. I always was. Please get well and 
marry me, Teddy. I'll be such a good minister’s wife, if 

ou — will! You can teach me, Teddy, and I’ll try so 

ard to learn. Won't you please get well, Teddy ?”’ 

_ Teddy did get well. It seems he had not cared about it 
till | asked him, and there’s a great deal in caring. When 
he was strong enough at last to come to see me I would 
not see him. I simply could not, I was so dreadfully 
ashamed of what I had done. Only to think of making up 
a family cd and running half a mile with your hair down 
your back to ask a man to give up going to Heaven for the 
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present to marry you! It was simply intolerable in the 
remembrance. 

About that time mother asked me if I could not do my 
hair a little more carefully. It had such a distrait, theatri- 
cal appearance. | did not tell mother that I had been 
doing it by dead reckoning, for I had not looked in the 
glass for weeks. I was so ashamed to look myself in the 
face. | used to cover up the mirror in my room when | 
was alone, for fear I would catch sight of a woman who 
had done a thing like that. 

Teddy besought and pled with me by letter to see him, 
but | felt that I could never look him in the face again any 
more than I could myself. I should have to throw a cloth 
over him, just the way I did over the mirror, so what 
would be the good? I think I never should have seen him 
again to this day if mother had not sent me down to the 
library once when she knew he was there and when | did 
not know that he was. I did not discover him until it 
was too late. It was not many minutes after | did before 
I had promised him that the only thing I would ever be 
ashamed of again would be of making him miserable. 
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Chapter Three 


IX months after that Teddy and I were married. Mother 
tried to reason Teddy into waiting until I was twenty. 
She wanted to teach me all sorts of practical matters, and 
my character was still so unformed. Teddy told her that 
he could conceive of no greater happiness than to mould it 
after his own ideals. PoorTeddy! I wonder, if he had it 
to do over again, if he would have waited. 

All those six months the old worry about being a min- 
ister’s wife never troubled me. ‘Teddy’s big selt-filled all 
the doorway of the future. I could see nothing beyond 
him. I was so busy, too, cumulatively busy, until the last 
week came, when with the bridesmaids’ dinner and all the 
other festivities | could no more have taken time for medi- 
tation than I could have sat down in a rocking-chair to 
think, in the rapids above Niagara. 

It is a grave question whether John Sparks or I took the 
livelier interest in the wedding gifts. John took sole 
charge of them, and the circle of our friends and acquaint- 
ances was divided by him ever after into two classes— 
those whom, as he considered, had done well by me, and 
those who, in his opinion, might have done better. John 
had two distinct manners, both entirely irreproachable and 
above criticism. One of them, however, by reason of a 
subtle something, convicted its recipient of being the scum 
of the earth ; the other made him feel like a.member of the 
Royal family. The great-aunt who sent me for my wed- 
ding gift an interest in her prayers, had a rich taste of the 
former when she came to the wedding. On the other 
hand, when father’s English cousin, the one who had 
inherited the old family place, came over for the wedding, 
he told father that never in any English household had he 
received the absolutely faultless service that he had from 
John. He had sent me a marvelous old salver right out of 
the family safe. It had heraldic designs, and boars’ heads, 
with ruby eyes, for handles. John felt that he must see to 
it that such right-mindedness received its reward in this 
life. John never would trust that salver to the safe. He 
slept with it under his pillow. Father said if ever he were 
murdered in cold blood for it he should have, in sheer 
poetic justice, to let him have it for a majestic coffin-plate. 

It was hard to know just what acknowledgment to 
make to the spiritually minded great-aunt. All I could 
think of to say was that I hoped I should earn her prayers, 
which had rather a dubious sound. 
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The morning of my wedding day I wakened very early, 
and the first thing I did was to hop into my dressing-gown 
and slippers and rush into my little sitting-room to see 
what the weather was going to be. The sky was black 
and lowering from horizon to horizon. Little snowflakes 
drove across the lawn like frightened birds. The wind 
moaned in the chimney, and outside a rose vine trembled 
against the wall as though it were shivering. 

I think it must have been because of that black sky— 
that seemed to speak of wrath and dreariness to come— 
that without the os warning the dread of the solemn life 
I had chosen, that had lain dormant for months, came 
back upon me with terrific force. I sank down right 
where I was on the cold wood floor in a panic of fear. I 
rocked myself back and forth and cried right out loud, for 
there wasn’t anybody to hear: ‘‘ Oh, I can’t do it! I 
can’t do it!’? My teeth were rattling all the while like 
castanets, and great waves of coldness like billows of ice 
water ran over me. 

Hannah found me there, ever so long after, still shaking 
and shivering. She ran for mother, and they lit the 
open fire and turned on the steam, and Bridget, whom 
mother had rung for, came hurrying in with probably the 
strongest cup of coffee that ever was made, and Hannah 
came running after her with blankets. Mother, God bless 
her! lifted me right up into her lap- before the fire and 
wrapped the blankets all around me, with my own pink 
eiderdown coverlid on top of everything. All the while I 
was saying, over and over again, just like a little machine 
that was out of order and could not stop: ‘‘ Oh, I can’t do 
it! Lcan’t doit! Ican’tdoit!’’ Then I began to beg 
mother to send the presents back, and to tell the people 
when they came that there wasn’t going to be any wedding 
that day ; and to tell Teddy I was pee 2 y sorry; I would 
never marry anybody else, but I just could not marry a big 
church full of strange people. It wasn’t any use ! 
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Mother hushed me and patted me like a baby, and then 
when I grew a little quiet and stopped begging for my 
life she spoke to me as only mothers know how to speak. 

I was so desperate in the cold gray dawn of that morning 
that if it had not been for mother holding me firm and 


quiet with her strong, good sense till the spasm was over - 


lam afraid that when John Sparks came downstairs he 
would have found the front door open and tracks in the 
snow, and a little hole just my size in the ice over the 
black water of the pond at the foot of the lawn, and Teddy 
would have been disgraced and his heart broken. And as 
for me, I suppose I would have had to sit by the window 
up in Heaven and watch the rack and ruin I had made 
without being able to lift a finger to help it. 

Mother did not try for an instant to convince me that 
there was nothing to dread. But she told me that when 
one loved as she knew I loved Teddy it was irrevocable. 
My life might be hard with him, but without him it would 
be infinitely harder. I would learn, God helping me, in 
time, that the only abiding joy of loving was sacrificing. I 
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did not really understand then all that mother meant, but 
the very sound of her voice quieted me. I went to sleep, 
and mother laid me down, and I slept and I slept till | 
nearly slept over the wedding. Once when I was a little 
girl and tather was taking me to a wedding to which 
mother had to give up going because of a raging headache 
I tiptoed in and kissed her, and I whispered: ‘‘ Never 
mind, mother; when I’m married you shall go and [Jj 
stay at home.’’ It came ever so near being that way this 
time. It was eleven o’clock when mother awakened me. 
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I had my breakfast in my daintiest breakfast-gown, 
It was a sheceeraintall Kate Greenaway effect of soft 
white silk with a big pale-green sash. I could always 
wear that style of thing that makes big girls look like bed. 
bolsters, but the big girls get their innings in that they can 
wear things that I do not look well in because I do not 
look at all—you cannot see me. Mother let Teddy bring 
my breakfast up on a tray. Teddy was quite willing to do 
so, and he was even a little bit nicer than he ever had 
been. And the sun had come out, and the clouds had all 
rolled away somewhere—into the black pond, perhaps, in 
place of me—and that dreadful time in the gray morning 
seemed nothing but a very, very horrible dream. 

Poor old John Sparks! When he brought up fresh 
toast a big tear fell right out of his cast-iron countenance 
on to his coat sleeve. He looked down, and looked 
around, and looked up and scanned the ceiling, and then 
delivered himself of the apparently irrelevant remark that 
the tank must have burst. 

Alexander the Great—Sandy we call him for short—my 
big, beautiful St. Bernard, did not take the situation so 
much to heart as John, because he knew he was going 
with me. Father said he wanted me to take him because 
it would be bad enough for him to miss me himself, with- 
out having Sandy mooning around, too. Nevertheless, as 
he sat on his huge haunches beside Teddy, with his nose 
taking up nearly the whole of the tiny breakfast-table, he 
had the look of one who was hoping against hope that all 
things would work together for good. 

The wedding was a great success in every particular 
save that I forgot and wore my big fur boots up the aisle 
over my slippers—and my slippers were so charming, 
made of the satin of my gown with diamond buckles that 
Great-great-grandfather Buckingham had worn with his 
knee-breeches. There is a grand old hymn that says: 


“The bride eyes not her garments, 
But her dear bridegroom’s face.’’ 


It is a mercy it works that way, for if I had caught sight of 
those boots and had known I had to go clomping down 
the aisle in them the way | had come clomping up | 
should have been prostrated on the spot. I suppose the 
‘* Lohengrin’’ march drowned the sound of them. 
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As a matter of fact, it was not Teddy’s face at all that my 
attention was centred upon during the service. I never 
told any one but mother, I was so ashamed, but it was the 
rector’s nose. I had seen it often enough before, if that 
were all, but it was certainly a most peculiar shape. There 
were ins afd outs in its conformations entirely foreign to 
the average nose. Jack and I used to amuse ourselves 
Sunday afternoons writing poetry about it until father 
found us out and reproved us. Father could never really 
reprove, but he made an effort at it that time. It wasa 
judgment on me that all through that beautiful, solemn 
time when I wanted to be consecrating my life to Teddy 
one of Jack’s miserable doggerels was running in my mind 
the whole time: 

‘‘ There was a dear rector religious, 
Whose nose was so truly prodigious, 
That he gulped back the tears, as he said, 
‘Had it grown on the curate, instead, 
I would not have deemed it so hid-jeous !’”’ 

What mother always said to Jack and me about being 
sacrilegious was true—that it would rob us sooner or later 
of so much that was sweet and helpful that we must 
avoid it. 

Mother was very gentle with me about this particular 
instance. She said it was just my nerves that had to hold 
on to sqgmething to steady themselves, and it happened to 
be the wrong thing. She said she thought anyway it was 
largely association of ideas, for I tried” my best to hold 
on to it when I was christened. Mother said, also, that at 
grandpapa’s funeral, when she was just about my age, 
there was a man sat just across the room from her and he 
had St. Vitus’ dance in his nose, and it moved all over 
his face, and she said she watched him until she went into 
hysterics, and everybody thought it was so touching that so 
young a person should grieve so violently for an aged 
relative. Mother said of course she did feel very sad 
about grandpapa, but she never should have taken that 
way of showing it. 

Dear little mother! She is never really comfortable 
until she convinces me that she was worse than I in every 
particular. The truth of the matter is, I am not worthy to 
tie her shoe-latchet. 


(CONTINUED IN THE MARCH JOURNAL) 
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THE GOVERNOR AT THE LADY’S FEET 


OVERNOR AARON V. BROWN, of Tennessee, was 
s. a Chesterfield for politeness and a Talleyra 
for wit—one of that old-fashioned school 
politicians who united composure of address 
and courtesy of manner to a fondness for 
polished and epigrammatic wit. When the Governor, 4 
much-admired widower, was paying his addresses—as yet 
unavowed—to an attractive young widow in the capi 
city of his State he called at her house one day and was 
ushered into a room darkened to the degree which 
prevailing fashion of those days declared to be elegamt 
and before the Governor had familiarized himself with the 
surrounding objects in the gloom the young widow 
entered the room. With enthusiastic devotion * 
advanced to meet her hastily, not noticing a low sto 
directly in his pathway ; unhappily, he stumbled over It 
and plumped upon his knees directly at the feet of 
object of his affections. 

Before she could utter a word of apology or sympathy 
the adroit Governor, seizing her hand, exclaimed: 
‘* Madam, a happy accident has brought me where 
nation has long led me.’’ The formal declaration W 
followed was of course successful, for such ready 
lantry could not be resisted. 
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NE of the prettiest of the 
many villages and 
towns of the valley 
of the Seine is Le 
Vésinet, the home of 
Mademoiselle Cécile 
Chaminade, who 
stands to-day; perhaps, 
as the one woman of 


great genius who has devoted her 
life to music. 

The father of Mademoiselle 
Chaminade, who was a Govern 
ment official in the Navy Depart- 
ment, and of a well-to-do 
family, built a country house 
in Le Vésinet for his young 
family over thirty years ago. 

It is a low, rambling struc 
ture, in the midst of a gen- 
erous acre of gardens—the 
typical home of a French 
family in comfortable cir- 
cumstances. This was at 
first only a summer place, 

for the education of little 
Cécile and her brother and 
two sisters demanded that 
the family pass the winters 

in Paris. About two years 
ago, however, Madame 
Chaminade decided to live at 
Le Vésinet all the year round, 
and there Mademoiselle Cécile 
leads a happy life with her 
mother, her pet dogs, her few 
friends, and, above all, with her \ 
uninterrupted work. Her sisters 

and brother have all married and 
have homes of their own. 
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“NAY MOTHER was my only teacher 
until I was fifteen years old,’’ Madem- NX 
oiselle Cécile confided to me during my 
visit to her recently ; ‘* but all my friends were 
musical. My father was an excellent violin 
player, and my mother a remarkable singer 
and pianist. There were no professional musi- 
cians in the family, but you can see that we 
lived in a musical atmosphere, and we knew 
many of the leading musicians. I always com- 
posed ; really, from the time I could play at all, 
harmonies were ringing in my head, and I had 
a good deal of encouragement on every hand. 

I gave my first concert when I was eighteen. 
That was the beginning of my professional life.”’ 

Mademoiselle Chaminade’s modesty leads her 
to pass over her youthful precocity rather lightly. 
But it is none the less true that at eight years of age she 
wrote a remarkable religious piece that led Bizet to predict 
a great future for her. On her first appearance as a pub- 
lic pianist, on which occasion she played several of her 
own compositions, Ambroise Thomas wrote of her: ‘‘ She 
is a composer, not merely a woman who composes. This 
young girl rightfully belongs to the ranks of the great 
modern musicians.”’ 

_At that time she was studying both composition and 
piano technique with the best-known French masters—her 
musical education throughout, by-the-way, having been 
obtained altogether on the French side of the Rhine. She 
was still in her early twenties when she composed ‘* The 
Amazons,’’ a dramatic symphony for solo voices, chorus 
and orchestra (produced first at Marseilles in 1888), 
About the same time 
her other orchestral 
compositions began to 
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Personal Glimpse of Mademoise 
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working out a melody, but that more often she merely 


sé 


chances ’’ on a theme at the keyboard, and works it out, 
perhaps weeks afterward, with pen and music-paper. 


Madame Chaminade often begs her daughter to complete 
at once some charming subject which she will have 
sketched out in a hazy, dreamy, unfinished form, lest the 
But the 


whole thing may be torgotten by another day. 
mother is mistaken. Months afterward the composition 
will be put on paper, and then be entirely worked out. 
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ADEMOISELLE CHAMINADE reads a poem, and feels it 


so strongly that it is her instinct to sit down at once 
and play it off on her piano. Poetic ideas expressed in 
words are, with her, instantly transmutable into musical 
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songs and pieces of the same quality, 
need not be told of her wonderful sym- 
pathy with Nature, nor how keenly 
attuned is her spirit to the beautiful 
country where she so happily lives. 
Critics have ceased to marvel at the 
wonderful security of form and _ tech- 
nique of her work. It is the expres- 
sion of a woman of genius. 
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MADEMOISELLE CHAMINADE’S 
ersonality is as sweet and 
unaffected as is her work. She 
is absolutely lacking in pose 
or self-consciousness— most 
strangely so when one reflects 
how widespread is her fame, 
and that many months of 
every year of her life have 
been spent on the concert 
platiorm. She is a tin 
woman, with a dainty, Be 
rounded little figure, and 
quick, birdlike movements. 
Her hands are the prettiest 
imaginable: white, smooth, 
with long, nervous fingers, 
but small. Her dark hair is 
cut in short curls, parted on 
one side, and her skin is fair 
and fresh. Her face has a 
boyish look, and it is de- 
cidedly gentle and mobile. 
Her costume at home is gener- 
ally a skirt and jacket of cloth 
or velvet, with her decoration 
from the French Academy, the 
purple rosette, in the buttonhole, 
and worn with a soft shirt-waist. 
She has but one great enthusiasm, 
y/ and that is for work. She practices 
but littke now—only when preparing her 
: program for a concert tour or on the days 
when she is to play in public. Her best 
efforts are directed toward composition, and 
the playing of the piano is with her a secondary 
thing. Herfavorite instrument, of the many inthe 
house, is the upright piano at which she is seated, 
as shown in the accompanying photograph. 


Es 


N TALKING about music she admits her loyalty 
to French ideas. She confesses that she 
spends a happy month or so every year in 
Germany, where her concerts are so successful, 
and where she enjoys the friendship of the great 
German composers and the enthusiasm of the 
music-loving people ; but she insists that, while 
music has no country nor race, French music and French 
composers have their own mission, and that the French 
music possesses qualities peculiarly its own that would 
only be stultified by the importation of foreign methods. 
Her own art is the expression of her own individuality; 
and she believes that the best music must always be the 
expression of the artist and his individual temperament. 
She mentioned one day several of our American song- 
writers who seemed to her to have struck a note quite 
unique, personal and national. 

When asked if she approved of the French Conservatoire 
and its methods she said that she did ;: ‘‘ The best masters are 
there, and, therefore, the best training.’’ Mademoiselle 
Chaminade thinks that a girl may get the foundation of 
her musical education in her own country ; what she does 
after is a question of 
her own individuality. 








One day when I was 





attract attention, and 
were heard in Paris-at 
the Pasdeloup con- 
certs, and also at those 
of the Lamoreux and 
Colonne orchestras. 
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Rut the orchestra 
does not attract 
Mademoiselle Chami- 
nade sO much as the 
voice and piano, or as 
‘ompositions for the 
plano alone, or in com- 
bination with one or 
two other instruments. 
It is to such works that 
she has given most of 
er time for years since 


ps first professional 
lébut as composer and 
virtuoso. She is thor- 








oughly characteristic 











with Mademoiselle 
Chaminade a letter 
came from the 
Chaminade Club, of 
San Francisco, thank- 
ing her for some music, 
and inviting her to at- 
tend a reception, with 
me Chassinaiie ’* music. 
It touched her very 
much that a group of 
young women so far 
away should have given 
her name to their 
club, and should keep 
her so in touch with it. 


x 
HE shakes her head 
when one asks her 
of her American con- 
cert tour. It has been 
talked of for some 














her generation, and 
tefore belongs, first 
of all, to the romantic 
Colin music. Thus, 
my iad compositions of which she herself is fondest 
a S volumes on volumes of ‘‘ Melodies,’’ ‘‘ Songs 
out Words, ’ duets for violin and piano, ‘‘ Romantic 
the tons ‘and *‘ Dramatic Scenes,’’ taken bodily from 
poets and set to her passionate music. Of late she 
: n doing a great deal of chamber music, and has 
i A en deeply engaged on an opera—her first. j 
dine moiselle Chaminade thinks that her best work in 
on opel is done in the evening, but she will often shut 
ior -P alone for days at atime. A friend who knows 
Well says that she sometimes sits at the piano when 


MLLE. CHAMINADE AS A DEBUTANTE 


THE CHAMINADE HOME IN LE VESINET 


language. She so translates them, and they remain in 
her mind and heart for a time, growing perhaps more 
mature, finished, and technically presentable. Then some 
day she sits down, writes them out, and sends them to 
her publishers in Paris. This is real inspiration, some- 
times degenerating into fatal fluency and deadly facility 
with composers, but Mademoiselle Chaminade seems to 
know just what poetic ideas are worth translating into 
music, and in what musical form they will best appear. 
Those who know her ‘‘ A Summer Night,’’ ‘‘ Under the 
Trees,’’ ‘‘An Autumn Serenade,’’ and countless other 


AS SHE APPEARS WHEN COMPOSING to achieve. 


years, but so many 
things make it difficult 
Her 
mother, her first 
teacher, her best friend 
and constant companion, is no longer young ; and naturally 
she dreads the long voyage, or, what would be worse to 
both, the long separation. Mademoiselle Chaminade every 
year makes extended concert tours in Austria, Germany 
and England, and perhaps every year gives fewer concerts 
in France. But the French nation is proud of its gifted 
composer. Her compositions are played by its greatest 
orchestras, and in all private salons. 
In 1888 Mademoiselle Chaminade received the purple 
ribbon from the French Academy, and in 1892 was made 
an officer of public instruction. 
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Molly Donahue, Who Lives Across the Street from Mr Dooley 





Chapter Three 


OLITICS is a more important part of the life 
of Archey Road than of other. communities. 
It is the passionate amusement of the men. 
In other places it possesses only an ephemeral 
interest. Once or twice a year the flames of 
party enthusiasm are fanned by the news- 
papers, and patriotic citizens march to the 
polls to save their country by different routes. In the 
intervals they take about as much interest in the process 
of safeguarding the Republic as they do in the Martian 
primaries. It is different in Archey Road. Politics is a 
daily theme of conversation and speculation. It pene- 
trates every humble home, and intimately affects the lives 
of all the haloes of the Road. With many families it is 
the means of subsistence, much gayer and more satisfac- 
tory than shoveling slag at the rolling-mills. But in all 
cases it is regarded as a man’s game, a fierce pastime, 
like a continuous football match, from which the gentler 
sex does well to abstain. 

While Archey Road remained a little imperium in 
imperio, cut off by its own peculiar ways from the urgency 
of the larger world without, the thought of woman suffrage 
never entered the heads of the ladies of Mr. Dooley’s 
kingdom. Mrs. Mahoney might know that Mr. Hogan’s 
son Tim was a candidate for the high office of swinger of 
the red bridge, but she could not guess, nor did she care 
to guess, the gravely important measures that were 
moving to bring about the installation of Timothy in 
that lofty sinecure. If she had shown any curiosity she 
would have encountered a stone wall | impenetrable 
reserve on Mr. Mahoney’s part. So she was content to 
leave the large questions involved to the care of Mr. 
Mahoney, and to listen to brief expositions of the game at 
the supper-table with unfeigned indifference. Politics was 
Greek to her, as it is to pretty nearly all women. 
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But Archey Road is no longer secluded. The tentacles 
of the surrounding civilization, the trolley car and the 
newspaper, have clasped it. There happened a vigorous 
revival of woman suftrage in the neighboring community. 
Injured ladies spoke bitterly of the crime their fathers had 
committed in denying them the fundamental right of 
American citizenship, which undoubtedly is to cast an 
imperfect ballot for unknown persons with awkward 
names. Woman suffrage c.ubs were formed, and met to 
hear addresses from talented young gentlemen wearing 
lawn ties. A Legislature, exhausted by the labor of a 
long session of frank bribery, languidly passed a bill per- 
mitting women to vote for the officers of an agricultural 
college, and the millennium had arrived. 

Molly Donahue pondered these weighty matters, and 
she and her mother discussed them eagerly over their 
sewing. A woman was just as competent as a man to 
rule the nation—the women ruled the men, anyway. 
Wasn’t Molly as capable of understanding political prob- 
lems as her brother? Wasn't her mother as well qualified 
as her father to rule the country? Mrs. Donahue admitted 
that she was better qualified, but somewhat uneasily, for 
the subject was new to her. 

The matter was first broached at a family gathering on 
the front porch at the crisis of a political campaign. 

‘* | wondher,’’ said Mrs. Donahue, ‘‘ will manny women 
vote this time.’’ 

‘*What’ll they be doin’ 
demanded. 

‘* We've got a right to vote,’’ said Molly. 

‘* Ye’ve got a right to r-run a motor car, too,’’ said Mr. 
Donahue ; ‘‘ but ye don’t do it. We won't let ye.”’ 

‘* An’ who’s we, Mr. Donahue ?”’ said his wife. ‘* Shure, 
if I wanted to r-run a motor car I’d do it, an’ no wan’d 
stop me. I mightn’t be able to kill as manny people as 
yer frinds now at it, but in time I’d larn.’’ 

Mr. Donahue, undismayed by this bit of sarcasm, went 
on: ‘‘ A woman doesn’t know annything about politics, 
an’ if she has sinse she won’t thry to larn. Politics comes 
nath’ral to a man. _ I knew how to vote befure I’d been 
here a month, an’ Timothy cud mark a ballot befure he 
cudr-read. But ye’d not know whether to put a cross on 
yer ballot or cut it on th’ bias.’ 

** T could learn,’’ said Molly stoutly. ‘‘ And I’m sure I 
could vote as intelligently as Tim.” 

** Yes, you could !’’ said Timothy. ‘‘ If you women had 
a vote and there was two candidates up, and one of them 
was a good strong man that worked hard out here at the 
mills, and the other was a dude earnin’ eight-fifty a week 
at a department store, with his hair plastered over his 
eyes, and a high collar, you’d vote for him. I know you!” 

** Oh, is that so!’’ said Molly. ‘‘ Well, I know this, 
that if women had a vote you wouldn’t see all these red- 
faced loafers in office. We wouldn’t be marching out with 
torches, cheering for some man who’s ruining the homes 
of the country. We'd use our minds, wouldn’t we, mah?”’ 

** We wud !”’ said Mrs. Donahue sternly. 
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Mr. Donahue had no reply at the moment. He thought 
of several things to say as he climbed up to his room. 
But Molly Donahue and her mother remained a long time 
in the parlor discussing female suffrage, and the outgrowth 
of this talk was the Archey Road Woman’s Suffrage Club. 
It was, as Mr. Timothy said, a warm organization. It met 
at the Donahues’, and Mr. Dooley and Malachi, sitting out 
at the fire and fixing up the slate that at some far-distant 
day was to shatter the hope of the Hon. John Reilly to go 
to Congress, could hear the Hon. John himself explaining 
to the assembled ladies how they could achieve the long- 
sought object of their ambitions. 

** It is not,’’ he said, ‘‘ that the ballot is an essential 
concomitant of citizenship that it is so highly esteemed, 
but that it has been demanded by a large part of the popu- 
lation—that is, the males—as essential to the proper mani- 
festation of their interest in the government consequent 
upon general usage in all parts of the world. Ladies, 


& & 
The first tr of the “Molly Donahue”’ sketches was pub- 
lished in the mber, 1899, loeee of the Journal. Others will 
appear in successive numbers for the greater part of 1900. 
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when you demand a vote with sufficient energy and assert 
your equal rights to a voice in the gover’ment of this fair 
city and this imperyal nation, then, and not till then, will 
you take your rightful place as rulers of the country.’’ 
[Applause. ] 


‘* He belaves in hollerin’,’’ said Mr. Donahue. ‘‘ He 
doesn’t know ’tis quiet wurruk that wins in politics.”’ 
‘*°’Tis that!’’ said Mr. Dooley. ‘‘ An’ annyhow, 


women'll niver vote. In th’ first place, th’ men won't lave 
thim do it. They have th’ monnopoly now, an’ they’re 
far fr’m foolish enough to let go iv anny iv it. Thin no 
woman cares f'r politics. Down in her heart she hates 
an’ despises it, an’ wondhers what it’s all about. An’ I 
don’t blame her. Not till they start a political column in 
Butthrick’s Pattherns will ye iver be able f’r to musther a 
corp’ral’s guard iv women at th’ polls. I belave if ye was 
to take th’ sthrongest woman sufferejest in th’ counthry 
an’ sarch her ye’d find she didn’t care whether Willum J. 
O’Brien was Aldherman or Congressman. Th’ on’y time 
th’ likes iv thim knows who’s President is whin th’ Presi- 
dent gets married. He has their devotion in his wife’s 
name.’’ 

‘* Well, I dinnaw about that!’’ said Mr. Donahue. 
‘**Tis lookin’ dangerous whin Mrs. Donahue begins to 
think iv votin’. In times past she niver knew ’twas ilic- 
tion day till she saw th’ pathrol wagon go by. Listen to 
Molly now in th’ nex’ room.”’ 

Miss Donahue was reading a thoughtful paper on 

‘* Taxation Without Representation; or, The New Battle of 
Bunker Hill.’’ Her father listened with an expression of 
repressed horror on his face to the heresies and indelicacies 
of this composition: ‘‘ Weren’t women as good as men? 
Didn’t they have the same brains, the same eyes to see, 
the same ears to hear? Couldn’t they watch the course 
of human events with equal intelligence? Weren't they 
to-day taking their place beside men in every calling of 
life? And, above all didn’t they pay taxes? Then why 
were they denied at least the same share in the control of 
the government that was the right of the Bohemians and 
Poles?’”’ [Applause. ] 
‘* Fhere’s somethin’ in that,’’ whispered Mr. Dooley, 
on’y th’ argymint is wake in wan p’int. Th’ 
Bohemians an’ Poles have a r-right, ’tis thrue, but they 
haven’t th’ necessary polis protection.”’ 

‘** Yes,’’? went on Molly Donahue, ‘‘ we’ve been meek 
too long. The time has come for action, and I heard a: 
lady at a meeting say that this is the year to show that we 
appreciate our opportunities. I’m going to vote !”’ 

‘*D’ye think she manes it?’’ said Mr. Donahue 
hoarsely. ‘‘ D’ye railly think she manes it? ’’ 

‘* She does now,”’ said Mr. Dooley. ‘‘ She’s niver been 
through an iliction.’’ 

‘* If I thought she railly meant it!’’ Mr. Donahue said 
with a fierce gesture that spoke much louder than words. 
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He watched the proceedings of the Woman’s Suffrage 
Club as carefully as he could through the concealment 
practiced by that liberty-loving organization. Molly was 
unceasing in her work tor the cause. The house was lit- 
tered with pamphlets by the many charming ladies who 
have spent their lives discussing this interesting question. 
Mr. Donahue knew the plot was thickening. More- 
over, the supper-table talk of politics and politicians 
sometimes evoked a significant question. 

‘*Casey is pop’lar on th’ North Side,”’ 
Donahue. 

‘* Is he the man that is running for clerk of the some- 
thing or other?’ asks Molly. 

‘* F’r clerk iv th’ somethin’ or other!” 
Donahue with supreme sarcasm. 
ought to have a vote !”’ 

** Oh, I don’t care what he’s running for,’’ says the 
undaunted Molly. ‘* What sort of man is he?”’ 
‘* Casey is a fine man,’’ says Mr. Donahue. 

lib’ral man. Isn’t that so, Tim?’’ 

‘* Yes,”’ says Timothy. ‘‘Our fellows are not very 
strong for him, but I guess he’s all right.’’ 

‘* But what sort of man is he ?’’ Molly persists. 
does he do?”’ 

** He’s an ol’ settler. 

‘** But what does he do?”’ 

** He’s in th’ liquor business.’’ 

‘* Ah!”’ Molly smiles knowingly at her mother. Mrs. 
Donahue returns the smile, and Mr. Donahue, perceiving 
opposition, enters a terse defense of Mr. Casey to the effect 
that although he is a liquor dealer the gentleman in ques- 
tion is an honest man, a lifetime resident of the city and a 
frequent taxpayer. The rest of his virtues are compre- 
hended in the statement that ‘‘ no wan iver got th’ worst 
iv it fr’m Casey.’’ Mr. Donahue is reénforced in his belief 
that women were not created for politics by the fact that 
this encomium does not impress the ladies. They con- 
tinue to smile, and Mr. Donahue is maddened to silence. 

Election day is by far the most important festival of the 
year in Archey Road. Very few men work who don’t 
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cries Mr. 
‘*An’ ye think ye 


‘* A fine, 


‘* What 


Been here sinse befure th’ war.’’ 
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have to. The newspapers speak about the contest agq 
battle of the ballots, but often this mild ammunition jg 
supplemented by stout sticks and fists, and the polls take 
on the appearance of a real battlefield. 

The preliminary affrays were over, and there was quiet 
in the polling-place of the Sixth Precinct. Mr. Donahueags 
judge of election sat back in his chair puffing contentedly 
at a cigar and chatting with the captain of the fire-enging 
company in whose engine-house the polling-booth was 
situated. Mr. Dooley had dropped in to overlook the 
count. Ten or fifteen other men lounged about the bj 
room smoking evil cigars. The street swarmed wij 
‘* workers’’ wearing badges to indicate the candidate for 
whom they were —- to be ‘‘ working.’’ 

Presently the shouting of small boys proclaimed 
the advent of the unusual, and to the bewilderment of 
watchers, challengers and voters the Archey Road 
Woman’s Suffrage Club marched up to the engine-house 
led by the valiant President Molly. Courage was writtey 
on their faces. The purpose to rescue their country, 
according to plans and specifications laid down by the late 
Miss Anthony, shone in their eyes. They wore the 
badges of their society carefully worked in pink silk on 
satin, and they faced the bewildered election officials with 
defiance. The firemen rushed from the scene to put 
on their coats, and the other men in the engine-house laid 
aside their cigars and removed their hats, all except Mr, 
Donahue. He sat with his eyes bulging and his mouth 
open, 

cr Ladies,’’ said the second judge, wiping his mouth 
with his cuff, ‘‘ what kin we do for you?’’ 

‘*We have come to vote,’’ said Molly 
** Would you mind opening a window ?”’ 
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The judge, the clerks, the challengers and the loungers 
dashed to the windows and banged them wide open. 

‘* That’s better!’’ said Molly. ‘‘ This is a fearful 
smelly place. Now will you gentlemen take our ballots?” 

‘* Where are they ?’’ asked the smart clerk who man- 
aged all fine decisions for the officials. 

‘* We have them all written out,’’ said Molly, drawinga 
sheet of note-paper from her pocket. ‘‘ In some cases 
where the canlidahes seemed equally good we have given 
half a vote for each.’’ 

‘* But ye can’t vote,’ 


Donahue, 


’ 


sputtered Mr. Donahue in a 
paroxysm of rage. ‘* Ye can’t vote, foolish child. | tell 
ye women can’t vote. They—they—why, marciful Hivins, 
tis again’ th’ Constitootion iv th’ United States.” 

‘* It is not!’’ said Molly. ‘‘ The law allows us equal 
suffrage, and you must accept our ballots or be liable to 
punishment.”’ 

‘** Accept their ballots! Liable to punishment ! 
hear that? Do ye hear that, Martin?’’ 

‘* I do,’”’ said Mr. Dooley, ‘‘ an’ she’s right. 
take th’ ballot she can put ye in jail, Malachi. 
too, if anny man rayfused me sacred sufferage.”’ 

‘* But who iver heerd iv such a thing? I’ve beena 
judge iv “iliction f’r twinty years, an’ ne’er a famale has 
enthered this injine-house.”’ 

‘* It’s so,’’ said the smart clerk. ‘‘ You -wasn’t around 
when the instructions was given. They can vote f’r trustees 
of the colledge down there somewhere in the country. 
Cassidy, whatcher do with them female ballots you got at 
the election commissioner’s office ?’’ . 

‘*T put’ em in th’ driver’s sate iv th’ hose-cart,”’ said 
Cassidy. ‘‘I didn’t think we’d need ’em. I'll get ’em, 
an’ ye kin be makin’ a ballot-box out iv that cigar-box.” 

‘* But can’t we vote the whole ticket?’’ Molly asked. 

‘* No, ma’am, ’’ said the smart clerk. 

‘* Well, I declare!’’ said the Archey Road Woman's 
Suffrage Club as one woman. ‘‘ Why, we’ve written out 
every name.”’ 

‘* Makes no diff’rence, ladies!’’ explained the smart 
clerk. ‘‘ Can’t vote f’r nobody but them trustees.” 

‘* Oh, very well!’’ said the Archey Road Woman's 
Suffrage Club in a tone that boded ill for the smart clerk. 
And they retired to the little curtained booths, where, 
with the aid of a flickering candle and a dirty stump ofa 
lead-pencil, they managed, after some minutes of study, to 
indicate their choice. When they emerged Mr. Donahue 
sat rigid. As Mrs. Donahue prepared to cast her ballot 
he rose and shouted : ‘‘ I challenge that vote !”’ 

** On what ground ?’’ asked Judge No. 2. 

‘* On th’ groun’,’’ roared Mr. Donahue, ‘‘ that th’ voter 
is iv unsound mind. Anny woman is that votes.”’ 

Mrs. Donahue deigned no reply, but fixed her husband 
with a stony glare. The second judge grinned and said : 
‘* T wouldn’t take no responsibility for throwing it out. 

Mr. Donahue had fired the only shot in his locker and he 
subsided again into apoplectic silence. With due cere 
mony the names were enrolled, affidavits of residence pre 
sented, and the votes deposited carefully in the cigar-box. 
After which the Archey Road Woman's Suffrage Club 
marched proudly out, and as the door closed on them 
elder election judge rose and cried :.‘‘ Ye have th’ votes, 
but th’ jooty iv countin’ thim belongs to pah-pah !”’ 
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Do ye 


If ye don't 
I’d doit, 


Late that night Mr. Donahue appeared before his” 


family with a smile of great content on his face. 

‘* How is the election going ?’’ asked Molly. 

** It’s goin’ pay well,’’ said Mr. Donahue. 

‘* Are our candidates elected ?”’ 

‘* Not with yer assistance, annyhow,”’ said Mr. Donahiwe 
triumphantly. ‘‘ I’m sorry to inform ye, fellow-citizes 
iv th’ Raypublic, that th’ iliction officials, bein’ me, ¥% 
onable f’r to count yer votes. Ye, Molly, ar-re und 
age, an’ Mrs. Donahue, I regret to tell ye that _ ma 
yer ballot in such a mussy way that I was obliged fr® 
th~ow it out. So I took th’ liberty iv absthractin’ both © 
thim, th’ famale vote iv th’ precint bein’ too small fr® 
carry downtown, an’ I presint thim to ye. Perhaps Je 
kin use thim f’r curl papers. Fellow-citizens, ajoo! I 
goin’ to bed, an’ if a polisman calls f’r ye in th’ night ff 
vi’latin’ th’ iliction laws plaze thry not to wake me Ne 

Concluding this, the Scameet speech of his life, ™ 
Donahue bowed low and went jauntily to his room. 


(THE NEXT CHAPTER IN THE MARCH JOURNAL) 
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FAMILY EVICTED BY A LANDLORD 
The eviction of a family for non-payment of rent in*the lower 
part of New York. One of Mrs. Booth’s “ Volunteer Corps” 
interceding with the agent to reinstate the family. 


F SLUMDOM were but the arid desert of our 
social life, where for the lack of cultivation 
and irrigation of civilizing influence and 
education the ground was barren and 
unpromising, the question of the poor of 
our cities could soon be solved. 

Slumdom is more than this, however. 
Much has to be undone before anything can 
be done. At every step are met adverse 

conditions and influences which must be combated by 
those who would cultivate the great fields so full of need 
and misery. All who would go forth with precious seed, 
purifying influence and carefully thought-out plans, find 
to their cost that the ground is overgrown with poisonous 
plants and deeply rooted weeds of evil which must be 
clearly recognized and wisely dealt with. 

My experience is one not only gathered constantly from 
the lips of our workers as they tell me of the sad and 
heart-stirring scenes they have witnessed, but it is also 
one gleaned by careful 
research and_ personal 
study of the slums and 
the dwellers therein. I 
have seen for myself the 
misery, sin and sorrow 
of the slums in all their 
sad, dark colors. After 
such experiences it 
always seems to me for 
days as if the breeze 
were polluted and the 
sky were shadowed 
with an appalling cloud 
of human woe. 


B 
RESSED in the 
wretched clothing 
of abject poverty, with a 
coarse apron and dowdy 
shawl, I visited some 
years ago, for the first 
lime, street after street, 
tenement after tenement, 
and room after room, 
until I felt I knew of 
what I spoke, and had 
seen and felt with the 
Sight and feelings of those 
whose cause I would 
plead. Down in the noi- 
some, underground cel- 
ars | went, where rats 
ran riot over the damp 
and wretched beds on 
which I found the sick 
and starving occupants, 
and up I climbed to the 
far-above garrets where filth and squalor crept close under 
the eaves of houses that had once been comt table homes 
of well-to-do families. I pushed my researches not as a 

ng stranger, but as a friend and neighbor. 

some of these houses, fallen into the possession of 
ose who let them out to so many that they literally over- 
ed with wretched humanity, I have found what few 
would believe and even fewer realize: single rooms in 
Which five, six and in one case seven families lived in the 
most indescribable squalor and degradation. In other 
er rooms I have found a family who undertook to 
ithe boarders, whose only accommodation was a bed ina 
the cupboard, while the children of the family slept under 
table. Often I have found children naked ; just as 
I have found the parents hopelessly drunk, and yet 
Pwd cases the incurable illness of the mainstay of the 
y has been the agent of the dread spectre, Starvation, 
ghastly shadow could be read on pallid faces and 
« Eeen limbs. Often after leaving some uncleanly room 
ve reached the outer air faint and sick, wondering 
uman beings could exist day in and day out under 
of Circumstances. The close and malodorous breezes 
. ntown streets were like pure ozone to my heav- 
anes by contrast. In tenement after tenement I have 
_@ poverty beyond description, and turned from the 
only to find as dark a side on the streets without. 
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|= greatest curse of slumdom is unquestionably the 

low saloon, where men with manhood sapped away, 
and women trodden down into the very dust, gather night 
after night to laugh and dance and drink, flinging away 
their poor, blighted lives in reckless revelry. It is ghastly 
merry-making—laughter without sound of mirth, danéing 
without step of agile feet, and a drinking that maddens the 
desperate brain and burns the parched lips. I have spent 
hour after hour within these places, talking to the hopeless 
women, and the utter despair of their life is something 
never to be effaced from the memory of those who have 
seen the bitterness of the poor soul behind the mask of 
brazen indifference. I have never gone down into these 
shadows and come back the same. I have always felt 
older after each experience, and life has been sadder to 
me forever afterward. Had my purpose been that of 
sightseeing or of ‘‘ doing the slums,’’ the cost would 
indeed have been too dear a one to have paid, and I would 
never have undertaken it. My mission, however, was a 
clearly defined one—to help ond auten the sick, to seek out 
the little ones who could be fed and clothed, and to try so 
to know and reach the people as to be able to help them 





EVEN DEATH DOES NOT HALT THE REVELRY 
While Mrs. Booth ministers to a dying woman, the other inmates of the squalid tenement room 
indulge in a drunken carousal, 


to a better life in the most neighborly way. I also wished 
to gather data by which I could arouse the sympathy of 
the many who know very little of the real existing needs. 

My own bare and humble little room, right in the 
midst of the worst quarter, seemed to me an oasis of clean- 
liness and quiet, though it is true the nights were made 
hideous by the drunken debaucheries of my neighbors. 
Often my heart was too heavy to sleep. When I first 
knew the slums no College Settlements had been estab- 
lished. Many of the old houses, since condemned and 
torn down, were by their unsanitary condition a menace to 
the great crowd that inhabited them, and much of the good 
work that has started up since Mr. Riis told the world 
‘* how the other half lived ’’ was not yet thought of. 
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ERHAPS what I have seen of child-life in the slums has 
made upon my heart the deepest scars. Poor little 
scraps of humanity, sick, puny and deformed, or, what was 
even worse still, vile and evil in word and disposition 
before the baby accents had left their words! The streets 
swarmed with them, playing, quarreling, fighting amid the 
jostling crowd and traffic until late into the night, and the 
ouses were full of little figures that slept on the floor or 
crouched in the corners to get away from the drunken 
and brutal, who delight in abusing the weak. In summer 


AN ANGEL OF MERCY 
An actual scene on the Bowery showing one of Mrs. Ballington 
Booth’s “ Angels of Mercy” interceding with a policeman in the 
interest of a drunken woman, 


Death’s angel mows them down through the hot season as 
the scythe cuts the flowers amid the hay, and it has often 
seemed to me that on such a mission his black robes 
vanish and he is a veritable angel of light. Is it not better 
so, for suffering is theirs to-day in too heavy a share, and 
the future that awaits them has too often across it the grim 
shadows of prison bars ? 

Never shall I forget one wee poor mite I found in visiting. 
It was in a small and squalid room with its grandfather 
the day I first sawit. The man entered upon a grumbling 
account of his misfortunes. His wife was serving a term 
on Blackwell’s Island for drunkenness ; one daughter was 
in the Home of the Good Shepherd, and the mother of 
this fatherless babe was apostrophized by him as ‘‘ a bad 
lot.” . But the baby was evidently the climax of his mis- 
fortunes, and turning from me to it he said with a shake of 
his head: ‘‘ Ah, you live just out of spite, that’s what you 
do.’’ Thin and emaciated, unwashed, and wearing but one 
dirty little garment, the poor mite could well have been 
fractious and trouble- 
some. But as I took it 
in my arms it crowed and 
cooed, and seemed to 
understand a touch of 
kindness and a look of 
love, as the flowers by 
something akin to instinct 
respond with opening 
petals to sunbeams. 


x 
FTER my first visit, on 
calling to wash or 
care for the baby our 
workers came only to 
find the door locked, the 
entire family out for the 
day, and to hear the baby 
creep across the floor to 
- respond through the 
closed door to the sound 
of their voices without. 

Poor, dreary little life! 

Poor, unloved, unwanted 

baby! When, six months 

after, the little head lay 
still and at rest beneath 

Death’s protecting wing, 

I could but feel it was 

better so. But there are 

many little ones in the 
slums and poor quarters 
of our city, loved as de- 
votedly by their mothers 
as we love the sweet 
babies in our homes, and 
the struggles and priva- 
tions of these mothers in 
trying to care for and protect them amid dire poverty and 
cruel want are pathetic in the extreme. 

When we speak of the city’s poor—the dwellers in 
slumdom—we must not forget that the poor are not one big 
class; nor must we think that their present condition 
springs all from one cause. If we would understand them, 
and know intelligently how to help them, we must know 
the poor and enter into their respective needs and diffi- 
culties. We should always bear in mind that the human 
family is made up of countless individuals, to whom their 
own individuality is a most momentous thing ; and just as 
the great Father of the human family has endowed each of 
us with a separate life and will, so should we respect that 
being, and learn to deal with the problem in such a way as 
to reach and help the units, in order that we may be able 
to elevate the whole. 

My experience has taught me most definitely that it is 
absurd to aim at helping the poor in a wholesale fashion. 
One hears people talk of certain portions of the human 
family as one might talk of some species of animals or 
animalcules, and the remedies they propose are impracti- 
cable because one cannot deal with home beings as one 
would with the unreasoning and irresponsible brute world. 
Again, when one comes to the causes of poverty and degra- 
dation one cannot possibly prescribe for all alike. It is 
only the quack who goes forth to the sick world with a 
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medicine that can heal all woes with no necessity of feeling 
the pulse, sounding the lungs, listening to the heart, or 
questioning regarding symptoms, antecedents and consti- 
tutional difficulties. So the one who would go with the 
remedies to the poor and degraded must not imagine that 
they are all suffering alike, but must study each case, and 
hence help intelligently in a way that will the most surely 
remedy the unfortunate condition. A charity that pauper- 
izes is recognized to-day as doing more harm than good, 
and the great aim of all workers among the poor should be 
to encourage self-respect, to revive hope, and help men to 
help themselves. My belief, based on experience, is that 
if the wealth of the world were divided equally between 
all mankind to-morrow, within a short time the social 
condition of things would again be where it is to-day. 


Ey 
Many of the Poor Deserve Profound Pity 


ANY who know not the slums ask as to the causes that 
have brought the poor into the poverty-stricken 
homes, ragged clothing and dire want in which they can be 
found by the hundreds, aye, thousands, in our great cities. 
First, there are the poor through misfortune. Of these 
there are very many, and their condition can but appeal to 
any sympathetic heart. Sometimes their misfortune was a 
failure of some trade or business which threw them out 
of employment of the only work they knew how to do. 
Sometimes they are foreigners, who, in their own country, 
could make a living, but were induced to leave everything, 
and come to this land with the hope of getting easier wor 
and higher wages, only to find bitter disappointment and 
hopeless poverty before them. 
mong this class one can find many who would be both 
industrious and frugal if they only had a chance, but the 
handicap of misfortune has so completely shut out all 
escape that they have come down to the level of the most 
pitiful poverty. During the bitter cold of last winter just 
such a case was brought to my notice. The father had 
steady employment, was a sober and industrious man, but 
during the blizzard both hands were terribly frostbitten, 
and besides the excruciating pain he sulleved he naturally 
was unable to go on with his work. He lost his position, 
his wife was unable to do anything toward the support of 
the family owing to the then critical condition of her health, 
and the three aakiven were too small to work. In a little 
while they were on the verge of starvation. 

When they appealed to us there was neither coal nor 
food in the house, they were not properly clothed, and had 
parted with such furniture aS could bring them any return, 
and were on the point of being evicted from the poor little 
room for which they could no longer pay rent. My repre- 
sentative settled the matter of rent for them, distributed 
clothes for the children, purchased the necessary food, 
placed the mother in a maternity hospital, and we tided 
them over the difficult season. On his recovery the man 
regained work and is now supporting his family. 

Another case comes to my mind of a woman with five 
children whose husband is in prison. The whole family, 
living in the very poorest part of the city, is in dire want, 
the only breadwinner being a boy of twelve who sells 
papers tor the support of his mother and the little ones. 
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Drink Causes Most of the Misery in the Slums 


ANOTHER poor class is that which, through inability, can- 
not cope with life. All workers in the slums come 
across a number of individuals who have sunk down amid 
the dregs of humanity from their inability to fight against 
the stream. They mean well enough. hey are not lazy 
nor vicious, but they absolutely lack the ability to make 
anything of a chance, hence they are forever being pushed 
to the wall while the more energetic succeed. In one’s 
effort to aid them there is constantly the discouraging ele- 
ment of their relapsing into hopelessness the moment the 
steadying hand or assisting prop has been removed. 
Something seems to be lacking, not morally and some- 
times not mentally ; but common-sense and energy are 
absent, and the suffering, misfortune and wrong which 
naturally fall to their lot amid the jostling crowd are pitia- 
ble to behold, but hard to remedy. 

Again, there are the poor made so through vice. A very 
large element of those who can be found in our great cities 
in the lowest quarter and amid the most squalid sur- 
roundings are undoubtedly there through their own 
vicious tendencies. Take such men and women, give 
them work, put them into clean and comfortable apart- 
ments, supply all their needs, and within a very few weeks 
they come be back in their own old haunts, as dirty, as 
ragged and as poverty-stricken as ever. I have come 
into personal contact with many poor wrecks of humanity 
in the lowest depths of slumdom who have acknowledged 
to me with bitter tears of regret that they were there 
through their own fault. I have found men of education, 
men of considerable talent, women who had been brought 
up in homes where they have had comfort and Christian 
influence, and yet some vicious tendency—almost always 
the love of strong drink—has dragged them down, down. 


= 
Fiddling While His Wife was Dying Near By 


REMEMBER on one occasion I was visiting a dying 
woman. The room in which she lay was filthy in the 
extreme. It was occupied by four or five degraded 
women with disheveled hair ondumennd clothing who were 
dancing to the music of a discordant fiddle. In the bed 
with his dying mother was a little child, almost an idiot 
through ill usage and a mere skeleton from starvation, 
His little hands, as he clutched the tin of gruel we gave 
him? reminded me more of the claws of a bird than human 
fingers. The fiddler, who was drunk, partially blind, and 
utterly heedless as to the dying woman, was her husband. 
But alter we had ministered to the woman we prayed with 
her before leaving, and the prayer touched some chord of 
memory which made the man weep, while the outcast 
women only jeered. He followed me out upon the landing 
when I left, and, shutting the door behind him, said: ‘‘ I 
understand it all ; I know what you’ve been saying is true. 
I used to pray like that myself once. I was a minister of 
the Gospel.’’ Later investigation proved this to be true. 
The poor, besotted wretch had fallen through the vice that 
had warped his better nature and ruined his manhood. 
Then there are, too, the poor made so through birth 
and environment. Without doubt there are many in the 
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poorer parts of our city who never knew anything bette, 
than they know to-day. Born in the squalid misery of the 


slums, unclean or unsanitary conditions do not strike } 


them with any horror or inconvenience. 

A poor old woman was found in a small and poo 
lighted room a week before the Christmas season. § 
had no kith nor kin, and would have starved to death by 
for the left-over scraps her neighbors sometimes gave her. 
She was bedridden—f the heap of rags in one corner of the 
room could be called a bed. There was not a stick of fur. 
niture of any kind in the fireless room, and the one garment 
she wore was tattered and dirty, and certainly could not 
serve to keep outthecold. After she had been fed, washed 
and put into clean clothing, the ambulance was sent for to 
take od to the hospital, but she moaned and cried pitiful} 
at the thought of going, saying: ‘‘ Just think! I sha’n’t be 
able to spend Christmas in comfort in my own home.” | 
have often come into contact with cases where the 
have preferred remaining in the most awful surroun ings 
when dying of cancer, consumption or some other disease 
rather than become inmates a hospital where their cop. 
dition could be greatly ameliorated. 


Et 
“Slumming” as a Fad is Fraught with Danger 


[LURING the last twelve years of my acquaintance with the 
slums of New York there have been many marked 
changes for the better. I opened the first Day Nursery ip 
the lower regions of the slums. Now there are many Day 
Nurseries in connection with many philanthropic agencies, 
College Settlements have been started, new missions haye 
risen up, some of the worst and most unhealthy houses 
have been torn down, and many charities have been started, 
But with all the advance and with all the interest it is stij} 
a great, ghastly, unsolved problem, and what is bei 
done is but a drop in the great ocean of need. It woul 
be impossible for me in closing to sum up this question by 
proposing a remedy. Surely I have shown that the ques. 
tion is too complex to be dealt with in any wholesale 
fashion. Even education, valuable and elevating as it is, 
could not*answer here in wiping out our slums and raisi 
the poor from their poverty. The inestimable value of the 
free kindergarten must be realized by every lover of neg. 
lected children, but against its influence rear themselves 
the temptations, vices and degradations ever presenting 
themselves to the dwellers in this inferno. 

What is needed, and will ever be needed, is patient, 
devoted work on the part of those who have practical 
common-sense and a vital faith with as many individuals 
as they can reach and save. Slumming as a ‘‘ fad” is 
dangerous, and from the standpoint of the residents an 
impertinent intrusion. But for loving, self-sacrificing effort 
there is always plenty of room. 

We of the Volunteers of America believe very strongly 
that to remedy the conditions we must change the indi 
uals. Bring the touch of life, and instead of the corruption 
will come life’s natural consequence—feeling, effort, growth, 

We believe that, where the trouble lies in the evil ter 
dencies within or the vile temptations without, the power 
of a vital religion is found a redeeming and renovating 
influence, whose effect is seen in every relation of life. 











The Old Man and Jim 
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HE old farm was most wore out, 
Land so pore it wouldn’t sprout 
Peas, an’ Jim he comes ter me, 


After that fer a good spell 
Jim he prospered perty well, 





‘* Guess I'll go ter town,’’ sez he, 
‘*Git a job thar in a store—- 

Farm won't pay ter work no more.”’ 
An’ he went an’ left his dad— 

Only son the old man had. 


’Twas the best, | reckon. Well, 
He writ often fer a spell. 

After while | didn’t hear 

From him more ’an once a year. 
Then he married—rich, it sed, 

In the papers that I read— 

Jim was pardner in the store ; 
Then he didn't write no more. 


So, one day, I writ ter Jim, 

Sed I guessed I'd visit him, 

An’ I took my best clothes down, 
Breshed ’em up ter go ter town; 
But Jim writ ter me next day, 
Sed he guessed I’d better stay— 
Guessed I wouldn’t like town life, 
An’—it might not please his wife. 
Well, I put my clothes away, 
*Lowin’ I would haf ter stay. 
Couldn't help it ef 1 died— 

Jist set down right thar an’ cried. 
So I didn’t go ter town, 

But jist sorter settled down 

On the old farm, glad that it 
Hadn't gone back on me yit. 


Well, one day some chaps come down— 
Brought a steam drill out from town— 
Popped a hole down fer Judge Race, 
Not a quarter from my place; 

Struck the richest vein uv lead 

In the State, the people sed ; 

So I guessed ‘twould do no harm 

Ter pop one down on my old farm. 
Well, they struck it rich as gold— 

Gave me fwertty thousand cold 








But the panic came on then, 
Bustin’ up the richest men 

North an’ south, an’ east an’ west— 
Jim was busted with the rest— 
Clean broke up, an’ broke his dad— 
Every cent the old man had. 

But | laid no blame on him, 

Had no fault ter find with Jim— 
Didn’t fret; I knowed that he 
Would allus teck good care uv me. 


Didn’t mind much bein’ pore ; 
Jim was clerkin’ in a store, 

But I soon began ter see 

He was not the same ter me; 
An’ his wife, she "lowed one day 
I was sorter in the way. 

So I went back home once more— 
Ter the old farm, sad an’ pore. 
Diggin’s had all played out now, 
Farm most ruined, but somehow 
I jist loved the old place yit, 

An’ I guessed I'd stick ter it— 
Liked it better than the town, 

So I kinder settled down 

On the wore-out farm once more 
(Lease run out the day before), 
When the news was brought ter me 
That the minin’ company 

Had struck another run uv lead, 
Richer than the first, they sed. 
Gave me thirty thousand more 
(Lease jist like the one before)— 
Couldn’t help it ef | died— 

Jist set down right thar an’ cried. 


When they planked my money down, 
Thought uv Jim thar in the town— 
Jim a-toilin’ in the store 

Awful hard an’ awful pore, 

An’ it made my eyes grow dim 

Jist ter set an’ think uv him. 








Fer a five-years’ lease; an’ then— 

Jim he writ ter me agen ; 

Sed I must be lonesome, an’ 

‘That he couldn't understan’ 

Why | didn’t visit him 

(That ter sound like Jim), 

An’ that he was comin’ down 

Jist ter take me back ter town; 

I was ’ old, an’ he 

W: ter teck care uv me. 

was jist like Jim uv old.) 

fergot about my gold— 


Danced a jig, jist like a boy, 
Jist a b’ilin’ o’er with joy— 
Thinkin’ all the time uv Jim— 
Me a-goin’ ter live with him. 


He came down from town next day, 
Packed my duds, tuck me away, 
Back ter town ter live with him. 
Made my eyes grow kinder dim, 


“HE CAME DOWN FROM TOWN NEXT DAY, PACKED MY DUDS, TUCK ME AWAY” 


An’ my old heart beat so glad— 
Jim would teck care uv his dad. 


Stayed with him five years er more— 
Pottered some around his store— 
Didn’t haf ter work, ye see, 

Jim war teckin’ care uv me— 

Made my old heart beat so glad— 
Gave him every cent I had. 


Well, I writ him yesterday, 

An’ he’s comin’ right away— 
Comin’ with his wife, sez he, 
Ter live on the old farm with me. 


Well, I ain’t much ter philosophize, 
I reckon it ain't my way, 

But teckin’ the matter as it lies, 
I'm sorter constrained ter say— 

That I reckon it’s better fer me, 
An’ a good deal better fer Jim. 

Fer him ter quit teckin’ care uv me, 
An’ let me teck care uv him. 
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FRANK STOCKTON 


RIOR to the early summer of 1899 Mr. Stockton 

» lived for about ten years at ‘‘ The Holt,”’ 

Ye a country home near Morristown, New 
Jersey. 

He would probably still be living there 
were it not for the discovery that pro- 
gressive Morristown showed signs of 

coming out into the country also, and that his rural 
residence was sympathetically undergoing a gradual evo- 
lution which promised before long to make of it a sub- 
urban villa, surrounded with buildings and enlivened by 
the merry buzz of the trolley car. < : 

Desiring the solitude of rural life, and asking only for 
the artless environments of Nature, he accordingly sought 
another home—some pen wherein he might revel in the 
seclusion of woods and gardens and farreaching meadows. 

And such a place he has found in ‘‘Claymont.”’ It is 
the fulfillment of his ideal: a garden spot, shut in from 
the world amid the hills of the beautiful and historic valley 
of the Shenandoah, a few miles distant from quaint old 
Charlestown, in West Virginia. A hundred and fifty acres 


~~ aFrank Stockton’s New Home in 


ment running 
probably forty feet long and nearly half as wide. 
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A wide doorway o 


ns into the hall, a spacious apart- 
aralle 


with the front of the house. It is 
Its lofty 
walls are wainscoted with oak in beautifully carved 
panels extending to the ceiling, which is also finished in 
this style of woodwork, 

At one end is a large fireplace, and at the other a grace- 
ful oaken staircase of handsome design, leading by right- 
angled turns to the floor above. 


se 


HROUGH an arch under the stairs a passage leads into the 
spacious dining-room, with its cozy little ante-room, 
or ‘‘ tea-room,’’ both finished in oak paneling after the 
manner of the hall; while adjoining the dining-room and 
overlooking the southern part of the grounds is the 
conservatory, from which during the dreary months of 
snow the recollections of summer in blushing reality will 
spread their brightness and their sweetness upon the 
home. 

The library and the parlor open into the hall opposite 
the -main entrance, as well as on to the wide veranda on 
the south front of the building. In keeping with the other 
rooms of the house they are large and brightly lighted. 


It 


West Virginia 
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add their latent glow to the sunshine that steals through 
the curtained windows on three sides of the study ; for the 
room covers the entire width of the house, affording an 
outlook upon one of the courtyards with its garden of 
hollyhocks, and upon the woods on one side and the 
lawns and meadows on the other. 

Mr. Stockton’s desk stands near a large double window 
looking out on the wooded lawn at the north front of the 
house. It is here that he writes his letters, but not his 
stories, for he never writes his stories. It is his unvarying 
custom to dictate them. 

He devotes the morning hours to his literary work. 
His niece assists him by acting as his amanuensis. He 
always composes aloud, and as he talks she takes down 
his words in shorthand and afterward transcribes them on 
the typewriter. 

A feature of interest in the study is Mr. Stockton’s col- 
lection of his works, comprising not merely all of the 
books he has written, but a copy of each different edition 
of every book. There are about a hundred and twenty- 
five volumes in this interesting collection, which includes 
eleven different English and American editions, and one 
German edition of his ‘‘ Rudder Grange,’’ which is evi- 
dently his most popular book. 
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*“CLAYMONT,” MR. STOCKTON’S NEW HOME 
IN THE VALLEY OF THE SHENANDOAH 


of forest, fields and orchards; of widespreading lawns 
and terraced gardens, and in their midst a stately mansion 
of Colonial architecture. 

Standing on a gentle eminence, the house overlooks the 
landscape, in which few other dwellings are visible, and 
no highway nor road passes within sight of it. It stands 
back more than three-quarters of a mile from the entrance 
to the grounds, and is reached by a winding driveway 
through a wood of oak and tangled vines, with 
here and there a mass of rock or some boulder 
adding to the picture of romantic wildness. 

_ Besides the attractiveness of its situation and 
its surroundings, ‘‘Claymont’’ is rich in historical 
associations, for the land was originally owned by 
George Washington ; and although he never lived 
there, he frequently visited the spot; and the 
house, which was built by one of his family, was 
modeled after plans that he had himself designed. 

Bushrod Washington, a son of the General’s 
nephew—to whom the property was left—built 
the house in 1820. Seventeen years later it was 
almost entirely destroyed by fire, but he immedi- 
ately rebuilt it, and he and his descendants con- 
tinued to occupy the home for upward of fifty 
years, when it passed out of the Washington 
family, and after a few changes of ownership 
came into the possession of Mr. Stockton. 
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JN ITS outward appearance the house has changed 
_ but little, if at all, since the time of the 
Washingtons; and while interior changes have 
n made, its general style and character remain 
unaltered. The house is an old Virginia home of 
Colonial type, with modern improvements. 

It is a long, rectangular brick building, with a 
smaller two-storied house at each end, each 
Separated from the main building by a brick- 
walled courtyard thirty feet square. One of these 
outbuildings is used for servants’ quarters, while 
the other is designed as an apartment for guests. 
For my bachelor friends,’’ explains Mr. Stockton ; 

in case the house happens to be filled they can 
ie their cigars and do as they please.”’ 

the house, with its appurtenant buildings and 
eir connecting courtyard walls, presents an im- 
ing frontage—covering fully two hundred and 
feet. All of the brickwork is of a light yellow 
Color, giving to the place a tone of brightness and 
heerfulness, and assuring the visitor, as he catches 
t glimpse of the mansion through the wood- 
Vista of the driveway, that welcome and 
hospitality await him. 
© road through the woods approaches the 
front of the house, where a portico midway 
of building marks the entrance. A flight of 
le steps leads up to the portico, with its tile flooring, 


its tall, gray pillars that pe the roof and inciden- 
ing rose vines that cluster 


¥ lend their aid to the clim 
the balustrade and seek to reach beyond. 
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Yet notwithstanding the stately proportions of the rooms, 
there is everywhere a spirit of the most cozy homelikeness 
—the all-pervading influence of the quel personality of 
Mr. Stockton and his wife. 

Next to the library, on the right, and separated from it 
by a curtained doorway, is Mr. Stockton’s study. This 
room is the most attractive feature of the house. Its un- 
usual size, its sunny brightness, its beautiful outlook, its 
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MR. STOCKTON IN A FAVORITE RETREAT 


tasteful appointments, and, above all, its special associa- 
tion with the noted writer, all conspire to give to it a 
special charm. At each end of the room is a large open 
fireplace, with huge logs piled upon the andirons ready to 





LIBRARY AND DEN AT “CLAYMONT,” WHERE 
MR. STOCKTON DOES HIS LITERARY WORK 


Below the main floor is an extensive basement contain- 
ing many rooms, most of which are devoted to domestic 
purposes. But here also, under the study and connected 
with it by a small flight of stairs, is Mr. Stockton’s office— 
‘* where | wees attend to the business of selling potatoes and 
turnips if I have more than I want,”’ he states in explana- 
tion. ‘‘And while we are in the basement,’’ he continues, 
‘* | must show you the ‘ Cell of the Sunken Sideboard.’ ”’ 
Forthwith he unlocks and opens a narrow door 
leading into a little room. Its floor is a foot or 
two below the level of the basement, and there 
are no windows nor opening of any sort save the 
small doorway. 

Occupying nearly the whole space of this room 
is an enormous sideboard of most elaborate work- 
manship. It is many times larger than the door- 
way, and thus it remains imprisoned in its dark 
coll. Many years ago it was brought to the house, 
placed in the basement and deliberately walled up 
with brick, thereby preventing the possibility of 
ever moving it without destroying its mysterious 
sepulchre. 

One of the peculiarities of the construction of 
the house is the style of its doors. With one or 
two exceptions the doors throughout the house 
‘are all made to slide into the wall. ‘They do not 
swing on hinges. By this arrangement » So take 
up no room whatever, they are never in the way— 
a great advantage—and in summer time allow 
wide-open passages for the circulation of air. 
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A BROAD veranda, ninety feet in length, extends 

along the south front of the house, both on the 
first and second floors, with graceful wistaria vines 
clinging about its white pillars. A flight of broad 
steps leads down from the lower veranda on to a 
magnificent lawn, unbroken by road or path of 
any kind; but whose turf, through years of the 
most careful cultivation, is so thick and hardy as 
to permit the driving of a carriage over it without 
the least injury. 

At the farther end of the lawn is a picturesque 
hedge, beyond which lie a pasture field and an 
orchard. Off to the left are the gardens, hedged 
with a row of luxuriant shrubbery and laid out in 
four large terraces, two banked ~with stone and 
two with grass ; while on the right the lawn creeps 
into the woods and is lost in the distance amid 
the trees. 

As well as any sketch can portray it, this is the 
home of Mr. Stockton; these are the peaceful 
and inspiring surroundings amid which he lives. 
And as the twilight of a summer’s evening steals 
upon the landscape of verdured hills and gardened 
valleys, bordered by a long stretch of the beauti- 


ful mountains of the Blue Ridge, the departing guest looks 
back upon a scene of quiet romance, a vision of rural 
beauty and tranquillity, and bids farewell to the charming 
home of a charming author. 
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Chapter Five 


ELLY came to visit me the following October. 
I was to make my début early in November 
at an afternoon reception, followed by a ball 
that same evening. 

What a delight it was arranging for it— 

sending to New York for the gauzy, white 

: gown, the white suéde slippers and gloves, 

the silk stockings, and the white silk petticoat, fluffy with 
row after row of soft, filmy lace ! 

The day at last came. ‘‘ Edgewood’’ looked particu- 
larly attractive, for Leila had determined that everything 
must be very fine and worthy the début of her ‘* Miss 
Kitty.’’ Even after the florists had decorated the rooms 
in tall palms and with yards and yards of feathery smilax 
she dled Polly to witness that there was not enough 
smilax—there ought to be a good fifteen or twenty yards 
more, and forthwith posted off for it. 
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There were quantities of American Beauty roses standing 
about in great tall jars, and heaped in great bowls in every 
nook, until the rooms were filled with their exquisite odor. 

Most girls outgrow so quickly their girlhood, and forget 
all the simple girlish pleasures and beliets which surrounded 
it. Perhaps mine was a girlhood so happy and favored as to 
be more easily remembered, but I never see a girl in her 
first ball gown without feeling a quick sympathy in all her 
girlish pleasures and conceits ; without remembering how I 
stood before the great pier-glass that Gay smoothing my 
long gloves, glancing at my pretty, gauzy gown; without 
remembering how eager for the dance were my feet; with- 
out remembering with what girlish conceit I approved the 
color in my cheeks, the rich brown lights in my hair. 

Leila was very proud as she helped me dress, and gave 
me more compliments than Aunt Hester would have 
deemed good for ten girls. 

Polly came in, looking exquisitely lovely in her pale blue 
gown, to add the finishing touches to mine, and when I 
went downstairs to the drawing-room Margaret, very stately 
in a soft, mauve crépe gown, kissed me and said that I 
looked ‘* bonny,’’ and Nelly struck a comical attitude of 
admiration oad weld ; 

** Goodness me ! if you aren’t the very grandest-looking 
affair I’ve ever happened upon! Just see that gown dip in 
the back! I must have mine dip like that if I have to double 
over backward like a jack-knife !’’ and she strutted across 
the room, throwing her shoulders back and looking over 
them to see if her pretty pink gown ‘‘ dipped.’’ 

Tom appeared in the doorway and followed her admir- 
ingly with his eyes. How pretty and bright she was ! 

While I found the afternoon reception delightful it was 
a bit tiring. But the evening! Everything seemed to me 
like fair a fairyland of which I was the Queen. 
I divided my dances in threes and fours, at the same time 
trying to remember to look after Nelly and my other 
guests. Nelly needed no looking after, ewevar, There 
were one or two less popular girls, and I saw to it that Tom 
and Jack gave them a good time, and Margaret and Polly 
managed everything else with their easy graciousness. 
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There was one tall, handsome fellow—a Mr. Craddock, 
from New York, a cousin of one of the girls of my set— 
who took it upon himself to wait upon my every wish, to 
devote himself to me continually. I had just danced half a 
dance with him when, looking at my dancing card and 
finding that the rest of the dance was with Jack, he said: 

‘* You know him well enough to keep him waiting. 
Come, let us go into the library.”’ 

‘* It is a pity,’’ he began, after he had made me comfort- 
able in a nook behind some palms, ‘‘ for you to live in 
Chichester. If you would spend one winter in New York 
and let me take you about you would think Chichester no 
bigger than a cheese-box. You would take awfully well in 
New York. There you would have hearts by the dozen to 
walk upon or break. If you break them here——”’ 

** Oh, but I don’t,’ I said quickly. 

‘*Oh, yes, but you do!”’ he laughed, ‘‘ The fellow 
whose dance I’m stealing—his has a large crack init. You 
seeI know. And my own—well,with your permission——”’ 
he bowed and touched his lips gravely to my finger-tips. 
** Tl not tell you its condition, sad things being out of 
place at your coming-out ball.’’ 

I looked up and saw ae in the doorway. 

** Katharine,’’ said Jack a moment later, when Mr. 
Craddock left me, ‘‘ don’t let a fellow like that mean any- 
thing to you.”’ 

Jack was evidently jealous, and it nettled me. 

** You forget that | am grown up now,”’ I said. 

‘“* You can never grow past my caring for your happi- 
ness,’’ Jack interrupted gently. 

At the end of the evening Mr. Craddock came to say 
that he hoped with all his heart to see me at Christmas 
time—‘‘ and,”’ he added, ‘‘ some time in New York,” and 
he be a leaf from a rose I was carrying. 

Polly urged me that winter to take active part in a club 
she had established for the woolen-mill girls. She had had 
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some difficulty at first in working among them because she 
found them more or less poet, Because she had 
money and every comfort of lite they fancied she could not 
understand them or their lives. 

‘* Polly,’’ I said, ‘* you are a wonder, but I never expect 
to be; and as for ever getting to the point where a lot of 
00r, hard-working woolen-mill girls would be_compre- 
hensible to me or I to them—I never hope to reach it.” 

‘** Oh, if you loved them it would be easy,’’ she said. 

Past many pretexts she at last got me to go to one of 
their meetings. She told me that she had often told the 
girls much about me; they were prepared to love me. 

Soor after I had been introduced to the girls I heard 
Polly saying to them: ‘‘ There are so many of rou I don’t 
believe Katharine can talk to you each sonanntaly ; perhaps 
she would talk to all of you together.”’ 

I was in despair. What could I say! 

‘* It is perfectly preposterous,’’ I began at last, ‘* you 
expecting me to talk to you like this. I am frightened out 
of my wits just looking at you. Let me see, what can I 
talk to you sce Mager lives and interests are so different !’’ 
I noticed the faces of several girls sober as though I had 
saidthe wrong thing. I sonilead Galienle that I was about 
to fail of all their beliefs in me—of all of Polly’s hopes. 
I talked on for a little while and then finished by saying : 
‘*T told my sister when I came here this evening that I 
never hoped to reach the point where hard-working girls 
were comprehensible to me or I to them, and she told me 
that only by love could we understand each other. I don’t 
know what else to say, then, except that I’d love to love 
you or to help you in any way that I could. If you are 
ever in need of any kind I'd like to have you come to me.”’ 
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What an ordeal it was! The girls did not respond, and 
forgot their happy manner until Polly’s wonderful tact 
restored the old feeling of confidence. My own tactless 
words had established in their minds the fact that I merely 
pitied them. 

‘* You shouldn’t have asked me!’’ I said afterward to 
Polly, quite mortified by my failure. 

‘* Never mind, dear; you’ve not seen as much of their 
lives as I have ; it is natural you shouldn’t understand them 
so well,’’ Polly said kindly. 

But despite Polly’s wish I went to no more of the club 
meetings, but turned my attention back to my own life and 
interests. It is true there were two old blind women— 
former servants of ours—whom I used occasionally to visit ; 
but my work of this kind was very limited—amazingly so, I 
think now, as I look back on all the opportunities and 
wealth and advantages I had then to share. 

Nelly came back for a week’s visit during the Christmas 
holidays, and Philip came home from New York, where he 
had been studying journalism, for he planned taking up 
literature as his roleeion. It was delightful seeing him 
again. How glorious it must be to live in New York! I 
thought of Mr. Craddock. 

‘Oh, Philip!’’ I said, ‘‘ don’t you feel there that 
Chichester is very limited ?”’ 

He looked at me earnestly. ‘‘ Well, you see, I leave 
my heart here when I go—I think you must know that— 
and so——”’ 

Something in his voice startled me. I looked up and 
met his eyes, and felt the color climb into my cheeks. 
Philip es I were the best friends in the world, and 
yet—— Howabsurdly sensitive I was growing! Jack had 
disconcerted me with his half-concealed devotion. I was 

rowing to mistrust every one. The next moment I was 

aughing at myself for the thought. 
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It was so delightful having Nelly with us again. Tom 
had been welche | a bit at his office, but he stayed at 
home more now and became his old self again. 

New Year’s Eve some twenty or thirty of the younger 
set came to ‘‘ Edgewood” to watch the old year out. 
Mr. Craddock, who was again visiting his cousin, came and 
paid me the same charming honors as before. 

Philip told me that night, by the open fire in Tom’s little 
study, all about his plans and ambitions. He seemed a bit 
moody—almost blue. The fulfillment of his ambitions 
seemed to lie so far distant. 

** Yes,’’ I said, ‘‘ but you will fulfill them—that is the 
main point.” 

‘* Katharine,’’ he said earnestly, ‘‘ if I do fulfill them it 
is because you have faith in me. I can’t tell you what that 
means to me. Let me say to you some little verses I 
wrote last fall.’’ 


He recited in a rich, even tone a few lines full of courtly © 


homage and devotion. 

‘* There are some others,’’ he said, taking a notebook 
from his pocket and tearing some pages from it and giving 
them to me. ‘‘ They are all written to you, so you may 
have them. I never had any other girl friend; I never 
cared for any one else. Don’t read them now’’—as I 
opened them—‘‘ they are not worth it.’’ 

His manner was so simple, so straightforward, and yet it 
aroused something like rebellion in me. Did he mean 
that he loved me? And if he did—was every one to talk 
to me like this whether I wished it or not? 

Tom and Nelly came into the room. She was flushed 
and laughing. In a moment more she had taken Philip 
off to show him a curious flower in the conservatory. 
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Tom watched her, then turned to me. 

‘* Pussy, she is a desperate little flirt, isn’t she ?’’ 

As I was about to answer, Jack came into the room, 
Tom turned away moodily and left us by the fire. 

‘* Pussy,’’ Jack began, taking my fan. 

** Don’t call me that,’’ I said fretfully ; ‘‘ no one but 
Tom ever calls me that.”’ 

‘* No; I don’t suppose I have the right,’’ Jack said gently, 
‘* unless I gain some right from loving you as I do.”’ 

Ke i !’’ I said hotly, ‘* please don’t talk so!” 
‘‘ When a girl is the inspiration of all that a man does 
why should she not know it?’’ 

‘* Because it spoils everything.”’ 

‘* You mean you can’t love me?’’ Jack said very quietly, 

** Oh, I love you, of course !’’ 

‘*I know, dear,’’ he said patiently. ‘‘ I understand, 
You don’t love me that way.”’ 

‘* No,” I said; ‘‘ I don’t love anybody that way, and 
never will. I don’t see what right you have—— It 
makes me miserably unhappy.”’ 

‘* Why should it, dear?’”’ He was talking almost as 
though to himself. ‘‘ Even just your friendship—I am 
prouder having that——’”’ 

I did not let him finish. Philip and Nelly came back, 
and Mr. Craddock came to tell me that the old year was 
about gone. He glanced at Jack and said, fanning me: 

‘* The crack grows wider, I see.’’ 

Strangely enough, I did not dislike him for saying it as 
much as I blamed Jack for giving him occasion. 
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‘* Nelly,’’ I said crossly that night, after I had dismissed 
Leila, ‘‘ did anybody make love to yee to-night ?’’ 

‘* Goodness ! what makes you ask ?”’ 

‘* Men are so stupid,’’ I said fretfully ; ‘‘ one can’t trust 
any of them not to talk love.’’ 

‘* Well, did I ever!’’ said Nelly, laughing ; then sober- 
ing : ‘‘ My dear, there is nothing in all the world so fine as 
the love of a fine man.”’ 

‘* Nelly, you are absurdly sentimental !’’ I flung one of 
my slippers impatiently to the foot of the bed. 

‘* Perhaps I am, but I’d rather have the love of a fine 
man and be worthy of it——”’ she broke off and looked 
thoughtful. ‘‘ I wish I had some way of testing myself to 
know if I really am worthy of anything in all this world.” 

‘* What do you mean?”’ 

‘* T don’t mean anything,’’ she said moodily — ‘*‘ But I'd 
give my head to know I was as fine as a girl ought to 
be whom a fine man loves.”’ 

‘* My dear,” I said, ‘‘ that is absurd! You know every 
man who ever loved a girl would have her believe she is 
too good for him. Of course that is mere form, but——” 

‘* Katharine,’’ said Nelly indignantly, ‘* you aren’t worth 
the earnest love of wndet on’ 8 when you talk like that.’’ 

‘* Well,’”’ I said, ‘‘ it is wretchedly boring to have men 
loving you and telling you so, and an Aunt Lavinia plan- 
ning all your future life for you. I don’t intend to marry. 
I’ve got enough love here in my own home to afford to do 
without love affairs. There’s too much of that kind of 
thing.”’ 

‘* No,”’ said Nelly; ‘‘ if there were more real love—not 
infatuation you know, but love 9 

‘* My dear, by what wisdom do you distinguish between 
the two?’’ I interrupted. 

‘* Well, if you can’t distinguish between them, then 
you’ve never known real love at all ; you’ve never had it 
make you worthier, every inch of you ; you’ve never had it 
rule your every action.’’ She stopped abruptly, and, turn- 
ing over on her pillow, closed her eyes. ‘* Don’t bother 
me nor ask me any questions,”’ she said in the old, light- 
hearted way. ‘‘ You are quite as snobby as ever about 
some things. Just because you aren’t in love you can't 
understand other people who are. I can sometimes 
imagine things ; you don’t seem to be able to. | don't 
know what in the world will become of you. You will 
probably have to taste everything for yourself—poverty and 
disappointment in love, for instance—before you wi 
acknowledge as true the things that poor people or lovers 
tell you. 1 think it is very stupid of you, and it will prob- 
ably make heaps of suffering for you some day, if you are 
ever to amount to anything.”’ 

In a moment more she was asleep. I lay awake fora 
long while thinking. If ever I were to love, Fo must be 
something different, very different. I hardly knew what. 
I thought of Mr. Craddock. How charmingly at home in 
the world he seemed—not at all the man to bore one with 
commonplace love-making. Then I fell asleep and 
dreamed that I was in New York. 
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Nelly left at the end of the holidays and Philip returned 
to the city. The gayety abated somewhat. Tom was 
again i extra work at the office. I thought it told 
upon him, for several times when he took me to some 
dance or reception he seemed to me to be tired. 

Once I found him talking earnestly with Polly. She was 
stroking his hand and looking into the fire thoughtfully. 

‘* But, Tom, dear, could that make any difference to 4 
girl of any depth at all?’’ she was saying. 

‘* You don’t understand,’’ Tom said gloomily. ‘‘ A mail 
has got to have money.” 

‘ What are you talking about?” I said, coming into the 
room. But Tom got up and walked about once or twice 
with his hands in Fis pockets and his eyes moodily on the 
floor, and then went upstairs. 

‘* What on earth is the matter with Tom?’’ 

‘* Can’t you guess, dear?’’ Polly said, drawing me dow# 
beside her on the settle. ‘‘ Perhaps I ought to tell you, 

Her eyes were fixed on a long tongue of flame leaping @ 
the fireplace, and I noticed that they looked moist and sot. 
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* Number Five 





HE month of February passed, dupli- 
cating with variations the gay and 
serious entertainments I have already 
described, but without a word from 
Warren Hartwell. He had called 
upon the family that afternoon while 
I was at the woman suffrage meet- 
ing, but finding no one at home he 
left his card for Aunt Drusilla, with 
the word ‘‘ Good-by”’ written in 

one corner. No one in town seemed to know where he 

had gone, but you may be sure there were rumors of 
infinite variety. 

One cold, blustering night early in March, after a day of 
winds which made one feel like a centripetal force drawing 
the blasts of the earth toward 
a common and _ unfortunate 
centre, we all sat around the 











discussion Uncle John dropped his paper, and in an 
awed voice exclaimed: ‘‘ Louise French is dead !’’ 

‘* Dead?”’ the three women echoed. 

** Yes, here is the notice: ‘ French.—At Aiken, 
March 5, Louise Hartwell French, wife of Samuel L. 
French. Funeral services to be held at her late 
residence, Marlborough Street, at 11 A. M., March 9.’ 
Then here is a personal notice saying she died sud- 
denly, attended by her husband and brother, who 
have been with her for some time past and who will 
accompany the remains home.”’ 

While my relatives, each in her different way, 
expressed their grief for a lifelong friend, my mind 
dwelt upon that friend’s brother. He had been at 
Aiken with his invalid sister while the town was 
ringing with gossip concerning his movements. Why could 
not the other reports be untrue, too? But if they were, 
how did Mr. Bradley know he possessed a photograph and 
the men at the club know it was my likeness, unless he 
had shown it? No; there was a clear case against him, 
and i felt my teeth close hard together even while I pitied 
him’ in his grief for his only sister. 
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The death of Mrs. French brought about a cessation of 
gayeties, including even the minor diversions of the 
Lenten season, not only among the members of our own 
household, but also among several families, all of whom 
had been friends of the Hartwells, personally or ancestrally, 
since the Revolution at the latest. Bostonians have two 
particular occasions when they are demonstrative—in case 
of death, or indefinite departure. This state lasted for a 
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opera, as much as their absurd submission to conditions 
which could easily be remedied argues against it. 
Certainly Boston can afford an opera house. Then why 
does she not have it? 
Between acts we would wrap up in opera cloaks to avoid 
poner and promenade barren, oo, dirty corridors 
or a bit of display under the name of sociability. Of 
course everybody with connections was there, not to speak 
of the several thousand people besides who in reality sup- 
‘ate the enterprise by crowding to hear popular opera 
avorites regardless of the merits of the opera or perform- 
ance. Boston may move on a highly discriminating plane 
orchestrally ; she certainly does not operatically. 
Dorothy’s friends rivaled each other in entertaining the 
expensive vocalists—at least, they entertained those who 
did not decline all invitations, as was the case with the 
superlatively great artists, Jean and Edouard De Reszke 
and Calvé, whose fame is built 
on a firmer rock than society 


favor. Frances Thurlston 





library open fire, where the 





logs crackled spitefully at 
every new blast from across the 
river. Uncle John sat by, read- 
ingthe‘‘ Transcript.’’ Dorothy 
had been dining with us previ- 
ous to attending a rehearsal of 
the private theatricals to be 
given after Easter and in which 
she was to take a minor part. 
Fred was in New York. 
Elizabeth, looking over at her 
sister, asked, ‘‘ What is all this 
talk I hear about Warren? 
Does Fred know anything ?’’ 

‘He has probably heard 
what you have. He knows 
nothing.’’ 

Elizabeth continued: ‘‘ A 
woman came up to me this 
afternoon at the loan exhibition 
at the Grundmann Studios and 
asked me if I knew the truth 
about Warren Hartwell. She 
went on to say that everybody 
said he had followed out West 
a vaudeville actress whose pic- 
ture he carries around with 
him and shows everywhere, and 
she actually asked me if it 
were true.’’ 

“The idea-r!’’ broke in 
Aunt Drusilla. ‘‘How scan- 
dalous! How dare they say 
such a thing about a Hartwell ? 
I hope you told her the truth, 
Elizabeth.’’ 

‘*I do not know the truth, 
mother. I told her I knew very 
well that Warren was above 
any such liaison, but I have 
heard different versions of that 
picture story all winter.’’ 
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Dorothy looked at me and 
my eyes fell. 

‘Don’t you believe one word 
they say, Elizabeth,’ Dorothy 
Said quickly. ‘‘Surely you 
don’t believe everythin’ you 
hear. Young men are always 
bein’ talked about, and te 

“Stop, Dorothy,’’ I said. 











knew several of the singers 
personally, an acquaintance 
dating back some ten years in 
Paris. lenjoyed meeting them 
quietly at her apartment much 
more than at a crowded ‘‘after- 
noon,’’ or even at a dinner. 
With Frances they were good 
comrades, not roaring lions ; 
but with only a few exceptions 
opera singers are more inter- 
esting on the stage than they 
are in a social capacity. 
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After several weeks Mr. 
Hartwell resumed his visits at 
Uncle John’s. My relatives 
had apparently forgotten the 
incident of the picture, or chose 
to ignore it out of respect for 
Warren’s bereavement. 

He was much changed. He 
talked but little with any one, 
scarcely at all with me.. I 
avoided him as much as pos- 
sible. Theauthor, Mr. Bradley, 
was in close attendance upon 
me by that time. He said he 
had undertaken to teach me 
Bostonese. Although himself 
a Bostonian of impeccable con- 
nections, he possessed the 
faculty of laughing at himself 
and of enjoying more than one 
kind of lite. He insisted that 
Frances Thurlston furnished 
him more material than any 
other one person he had ever 
known. She almost liked him. 
They were like two men to- 

ether. He was always mak- 
ing a note of her expressions. 
He conducted Frances and me 
all about the city, making him- 
self invaluable to us by his 
actual knowledge and humor- 
ous style of narrative. 

Easter came late that year, 
bringing a lull in the winds and 
many attractive indications of 
spring. One place of interest 
to which Mr. Bradley intro- 














duced us, merely as a glimpse 





‘Give some better excuse than 
that for him, or none at all.’’ 
og all looked at me ex- 
cept Uncle John, who was 
immersed in his paper. ‘‘ If 
you wish to know the truth about the photograph I can 
lve it to you,’’ I continued, feeling like an army recruit in 
is first battle. ‘‘ Mr. Hartwell has been carrying about 
and showing at the club a photograph of me, which he 
found in a library book where I left it.” 
“ The idea-r!’’ exclaimed Aunt Drusilla. 
you hear that?’’ 
‘Yes, my dear,’’ uncle responded absently, reading on. 
Then Dorothy and I between us went into details, telling 
What we thought we knew. I explained that Mr. Hartwell 
returned to me the object under discussion the day he 
town. Elizabeth said quietly: ‘‘I do not believe 
atren showed your photograph at the club, Margaret. 
atren has always’been a gentleman.”’ 
rothy insisted that Fred had heard all about when 
how he did it, but some way or another I could not 
corroborate her belief by my own evidence. I was forced 
ito an explanation, but I could not dye the villain 
blacker than he was already painted. In the midst of the 
_— 


DRAWN BY FRANK O. SMALL 


‘** John, do 


*“ Her Boston Experiences ' 


was begun in the October, 1899, 
i of the Journal. 


“*Il SLOWLY WALKED PAST HIM AND DROPPED 
THE LILIES INTO ONE OF HIS HANDS’”’ 


week or two, and was only broken by the grand opera 
season. 

There is no one feature of Boston more astonishing, 
considering the claims the city lays to musical enlighten- 
ment, than the kind of building in which Bostonians listen 
to grand opera during the few weeks of the year when the 
New York company visits Boston. 

Opera is given in 2 mammoth barn called Mechanics’ 
Building, built for food fairs, horse shows, and other like 
diversions. Its seating ——_ is large, its hearing 
capacity infinitely small. At the back of the galleries the 
singers resemble puppets moving about in pantomime. 
Even the De Reszkes and Plancgon, with their great vol- 
ume of vocal tone, can scarcely be heard in many parts of 
the house. The seats are made of wood, and are on a 
par as to comfort with the reserve seats at a circus. The 
draughts come and go at will, consequently the women 
hesitate to wear evening costumes. are a sprink- 
ling of such attire is always to be found amidst the other- 
wise plainly dressed audience. The victims amiably, year 
after year, pay fabulous prices for these disagreeable 
places—which tact of itself argues for their appreciation of 





of Boston at one point, was the 
annual exhibition of pictures 
at the Art Club. Mr. Bradley 
insisted that his wit was only 
a revision of the conversa- 
tions he overheard at this exhibition. ‘‘ Of course, you 
know,”’ said he, ‘‘ nobody but a few of the girl students 
at the Art Museum come to look at the pictures.’’ 
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‘* What do the rest come for ?’’ I inquired, while Frances, 
who had left us sitting on one of the benches located in 
the middle of the room, walked up very close to a picture, 
looked at it keenly through squinted eyelids, then slowly 
stepped backward in approved fashion, gradually gaining 
a proper distance, and in so doing upset a man who was 
making funnels of his hands for the purpose of artistic focus. 

‘* They come to look at each other—Bostonians are so 
picturesque, you know. Ten thousand blisters !’’ laughed 
Mr. Bradley. ‘‘ She’s upset Foller! He’d forgive her 
for libel or theft, but never for that !’’ 

‘* Who is the man?’’ I asked. 

‘* Foller! Don’t you know him? There’s one of his 
prize things over there. Got three thousand for it several 
years ago. Hasn’t made a penny since.”’ 

As we sat there I began to believe what he said was true. 
Most of the people glanced cursorily at the pictures, and, 
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after one quick tour about the rooms, relapsed into chatter. 
The art exhibition, at night, anyway, seemed to be but a 
social gathering decorated by the pictures on the walls. 
What else can be expected when so little of vital interest 
is exhibited? At the Art Museum one can see good pic- 
tures, also at the yearly loan exhibit, where there are col- 
lected the best to be found among the private sessions 
of the dilettante collectors; but an Art Club exhibition is, as 
a rule, far below the average as a whole, and there seems 
to be no satisfactory explanation of the fact. 
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In the Art Museum there are good pictures, casts, pot- 
, tapestries, laces, and many other beautiful objects 
sufficient to claim one’s attention indefinitely ; but having 
seen quantities of much the same thing before I was more 
interested in watching the girl students of the school con- 
nected with the museum, conspicuous in mgr 4 blouses 
and great gingham aprons daubed liberally with impres- 
sionist colors, pour out into the streets at the sound of 
a ing band. They chattered and munched candy or 
cakes from the confectioner’s hard by, giggling and frisk- 
ing about in true student ways ; then like a flock of sheep 
they scurried back to work. And even more was | inter- 
ested in the great number of Italians who congregate in 
this building on a Sunday afternoon, when there is no 
admission fee. Among the miscellaneous crowd collected 
there on Sunday these Italian women, some in gay gar- 
ments, others in plain dark clothes, invariably brightened 
by a brilliant handkerchief or scarf about the neck or 
draped on the head, lend bright patches of color to the 
throng. They seldom wear hats, even in cold weather. 
The men are less picturesque in attire, but are “ry: so 
in face and gesture. Mr. Bradley accounted for their 
choice of that particular place for Sunday rendezvous by 
their native taste for the best expression of art obtainable 
without cost. He took us over the North End, a part of 
which is now relegated to these Italians. The most pic- 
turesque of them make a living by grinding orchestrions 
and rattling tambourines on the streets of new Boston. 
They also sell bananas and work as day laborers. Over 
there we investigated North Square, which is said to have 
more historical associations than any other spot in 
America. Until within a half-century it was a fashionable 
centre, but now the Paul Revere house is the most famous 
landmark within its precincts, carrying us back in thought 
to 1775. Near it stands the old Hichborn house of much 
later date. The site of the first Old North Church, where 
the three Mathers preached, is adjacent. Sir Henry 
Frankland, who gained notoriety by marryifig ’ Agnes 
Surriage, a servant at a Marblehead inn, also resided on 
this square, next door to ‘‘ Stingy Tommy’’ Hutchinson, 
who was Governor as early as 1771. Along there Major 
Pitcairn had his headquarters during the Revolutionary 
War, not far from the first public markets, adjacent to a 
watch-house, fire-engine station and town pump. 
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When one can shut one’s eyes to the present condition 
of North Square, permitting those characters, with their 
significance, to file through one’s brain, the North End is 
well worth visiting ; but when one walks up Salem Street 
with a strong desire to sing aloud, ‘‘ My name is Solomon 
Levi; I live on Salem Street,’’ owing to the uninterrupted 
Semitic character of the shops and their contents, then 
comes upon Christ Church, in whose belfry Robert 
Newman, its sexton, hung the signal lights informing Paul 
Revere to beware of the British soldiate on the way to 
Lexington, standing in its original aspect except for that 
signal-light steeple long ago blown down and replaced by 
one of Bulfinch’s design, the incongruity is historically 
bewildering and disturbing. The neighborhood is incon- 
sistent. One wishes American history were commemo- 
rated by fenced-off localities where no foreign elements 
could penetrate and discolor. 

Then we saw the narrowest street in Boston, which is 
saying as little as possible for its width. It is called 
Salutation, and is too narrow to admit of a sidewalk. 
The trite complaint of tourists that Boston streets are 
bewildering in their turns and twists is a one-sided view of 
the city, a view confined to the old North End and the 
commercial sections of the newer city. The Back Bay and 
South End are stereotyped enough in regularity to suit 
any taste for parallel lines. Mr. Bradley related how his 

dfather told him, as a child, about the life at the Red 
ion, The King’s Head and Ship Tavern, and about 
traveling to Troy, New York, in a stage—the longest trip 
the old gentleman had ever taken. ‘‘ But the old boy 
t he knew the world,” said his grandson, who was, 
without doubt, as ‘‘ well connected’ as any Bostonian with 
I was acquainted, and the only one who spoke of 

his ancestry as if it did not amount to much. But he had 
lived most of his life in Europe. However, his intimate 
personal relation to the past brought those days close to us 
as we strayed with him about the North End. He insisted 
that only once was he concerned about his ancestry, and 
that was when he walked through the Common at the time 
the earth of the old burying-ground there was being 
broken up for the purpose of running the subway under: 
neath. ‘‘ I believe I caught a chill at the tomb of some of 
my ancestors. As I stood talking to the men about some 
alice they had found I suddenly remembered that this was 
the tomb of some of my maternal connections way back, 
and that chill came on,’’ he said, without much evidence 


of the ague. 
I do not remember any man whom | liked better than I 
did John B » Everybody liked him. He said people 


ra 
him too much to love him, especially women. 

This must have been my case, because I wished several 
times I could love him. "John Bradley had not a particle 
of the Boston man’s He never took himself too 
seriously. He looked at one when one was speaking 

he were gaining information or pleasure ; 


though 
ocala latter. Yes, John Bradley would be an 


for some one 


& 
Day I started out alone on foot, intending 
as we had to attend service 


moist warm. I welcomed 
Along Beacon Street, in the 
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moral, taste. The world might, with some effort, forgive 
the refusal of the perfect Bacchante if those having author- 
ity to commit such an error in judgment would for the 
sake of consistency and the suffering eyes of zsthetes, 
remove that ugly fountain, ‘* The Maid of the Mist,”’ which 
faces Commonwealth Avenue. I made a little detour 
for the sake of the loveliness all about, walking along 
slowly toward the bridged lake, where already the swan- 
boats had begun to ply for the benefit of the happy children. 
Alone, on a bench under a budding tree, sat a man whose 
back I recognized. 

He faced the lake, and did not see me; but he looked 
so lonely sitting there with his head slightly bowed that 
even his top hat with its band of mourning, and his 
immaculate frock-coat could not stiffen the relaxed, for- 
saken look about him. I might easily have turned back, 
but my weak heart proved stronger than my will. I wore 
fastened to my jacket a bunch of lilies-of-the-valley. 
Unfastening it 1 slowly walked past him and dropped 
the lilies into one of his hands which lay open, palm up, at 
his side. My honest intention was to pass on without a 
word, but the tone of his ‘‘ Margaret!”’ held me. We 
looked at each other silently for a moment, then I smiled ; 
whereupon, rising and removing his hat, he asked : ‘* Did 
you intend these for me or for some tramp upon whom 
you took pity ?”’ 

‘*I knew your back,’’ I replied. ‘‘ You looked so 
lonely——’”’_I hesitated. 

o Oh, it was pity, then, in any case?’’ he said. ‘‘ Well, 
I am lonely—there is no use to deny it.”’ 

Avoiding the subject I said, ‘‘ I had no idea a Bostonian 
with connections would do anything so plebeian as to sit in 
the Public Garden on a bench.”’ 

‘* You seem to forget that Bostonians are human beings, 
after all; that they have hearts as well as connections— 
hearts not easily stirred, but enduring in affection.”’ 


xz 


I tried to swallow my own heart at that moment: it 
—— high ; then, ey I stepped nearer to him 
and held out my hand. ‘‘ Come and go to church with 
Miss Thurlston and me, won’t you?’’ 

‘* Do you mean it? Do you want me?”’ 

‘** Yes ; this is a day on which to forgive. I can’t leave 
you sitting here alone.’’ 

‘* Well, I suppose pity is better than nothing,’’ he said, 
moving along = my side. ‘‘I will go. I cannot yet 
admit that I ever committed any great breach of etiquette 
toward you; but you seem to think I did, so even 
momentary forgiveness is a good deal, coming from you.”’ 

‘* Don’t let us talk about it any more, Mr. Hartwell,”’ 
I said. ‘‘ Smell the flowers, listen to the chimes, and 
thank God for all we have and are. When I think of my 
own mistakes I can afford to forgive for at least one day, 
when it is a day like this.”’ 

** Could you forgive that man who let you tie your own 
shoestring on his step?’’ inquired he, with the gayest 
look I had seen on his face since Christmas. 

‘* Yes, even that man, provided he would do penance by 
tying it now,’’ I replied without any particular thought. 

‘* Permit me,’’ he replied, and before I knew what he 
was doing, down he went on one knee on the grass beside 
the bench and was tying my shoestring, which was drag- 
ging. A well-connected Bostonian on one knee, Easter 
morning, in the Public Garden! ‘‘ What if some one 
should see us?’’ I gasped. 

‘* Why should you care?” he replied, giving the bows 
an extra pull before he stood up. ‘‘ You are not a 
Bostonian.”’ 

‘* Well, do you mean to say you are the man who 
laughed at me that day in the rain?’’ 

‘* What else could a man do? That was my sister’s 
house. The day I landed I was taken with the most ridic- 
ulous disease a grown man could have—measles. I 
caught it from my sister’s children. I was shut up for 
several weeks at her house ; you know I crossed earlier 
than I intended. That rainy day I was getting fierce with 
boredom. While roaming about the house I chanced into 
the drawing-room and looked out to examine the weather. 
I arrived on the scene just in time to see a woman trying 
to tie her bootlace. You looked as if you felt very angry. 
Then you glanced up at me, and what disdain your face 
took on! With that one blast of scorn you turned away 
and stumbled on, believing, I suppose, that I had been a 
witness of the entire performance. Did I laugh? How 
could a man help it? I never forgot your face, anyway.” 
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‘* And you did not tell me in all these months!” I 
said, laughing in spite of myself at the remembrance. 

‘* That is the way Bostonians leave an impression of 
great knowledge. They tell enough and intimate the rest, 
as I have done, thus working on the imagination of the 
listener. Don’t you think so? Then, too, when a woman 
has a poor opinion of a man to begin on he is not likely to 
tell the worst until he finds the case hopeless. I——’’ 

‘* Here, turn to the right, up Boylston Street,’’ I inter- 
rupted. ‘‘ Have you forgotten the way ?”’ 

‘* No, but a glimpse of happiness sometimes obscures a 
man’s vision. Where did you say we were going?”’ 

‘* To join Miss Thurlston, then to church.’’ 

‘* And pick up Bradley on the way?”’ he asked, with 
affected indifference. 

‘* Mr. Bradley is out of town,” I said, looking away. 

‘* | am glad to hear that. Do you know, Miss Allston, 
I started through the Garden this morning in rather a 
desperate mood. The taste of spring in the air, as I 
breathed it, enticed me into sitting down among the 
flowers. I was thinking, when you came up, what a poor 
use of the world’s beauty we make—at least, those of us 
who live cooped up amidst brick and mortar. Ordinary 
men in cities become so dependent upon human beings 
and human thought that when trouble comes they do not 
know how to turn to the wonderful expressions of God 
which speak to the or to any artistic temperament.’’ 

I listened to Mr. Hartwell with deep respect because I 
knew how difficult it must be for a man of his reserved 
nature to put such thoughts into words. I knew he was 
addressing one whom he held dear to himself, otherwise 
he would have thought without speaking. 

‘* Yes,” I said. ‘* We of the artistic temperament have 
ag a and sorrows other people do not know.”’ 

i ake a chap am yw’ = he on. oe 
always expressing himself, ng form for everythin 
feels ; but sometimes I wonder if such men feel as junk 
I, who am pent up.”’ - 

‘* No, I do not believe they do feel like your kind ; or, 

their feeling is as deep, but not so lasting. Their 
power of expression relieves them and makes room. for 


y as 
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newer feelings. I would trust your kind for strength and 
endurance more than I would the other.’’ 

‘* Is that honest?’’ he asked, looking down at me with 
the eyes of a man not used to being conquered—with ay 
unwilling delight there. 

‘** Yes,”’ I replied hurriedly ; ‘‘ but here we are at Migs 
Thurlston’s.”’ 

‘* Wait a moment. Could I do anything to make yoy 
forget my mistake about the picture ?”’ 

** Nothing but disprove the facts.”’ 

His face lengthened, and we walked up the steps of 
the apartment house together without speaking. After 
church Mr. Hartwell went home with me to Easter dinner, 
being engaged previously as a guest at that feast; but he 
relapsed into a spiritless manner toward me, and after that 
day I rarely saw him. He was not going out socially, 
and after that Easter Day talk he came seldom to our 
house. Always once a week flowers were sent me without 
acard. Although my instinct assured me of the source of 
this weekly offering I could not refuse to enjoy the flowers 
nor to be secretly glad of the remembrance. 


&.. 


We were once more deep in social labors. I am certain 
that Elizabeth attended, on an average, four chamber 
concerts and recitals weekly, besides the Symphony Re- 
hearsal. Even my absorbing interest in music could not 
urge me to such immoderate attendance. What one 
values one must not exhaust. Elizabeth was conscien- 
tious in her pleasure as well as in her industry. She 
labored at piano practice long after the spirit which 
achieved was fagged, and urged by the same Puritan rod 
she religiously attended concerts for fear she might fail in 
her duty toward the art she held the highest. Musical 
fanaticism is not so prevalent in Boston as in Germany, but 
there are indications of individual tendency that way. 

The musical life in Boston attempts to supply by means 
of form what it lacks in temperament, consequently musi- 
cians there — nea at the manner of expression immod- 
erately until frequently they whittle away the willow stick 
in trying to perfect a whistle—if I may be permitted so 
homely a figure as applied to so high an art and so genuine 
an endeavor. Many of Boston’s best musicians need a 
good beating just before their public performances simply 
because by such means the necessary musical rage mi 
be agitated. As it is, Boston’s musical life is still too cul- 
tured and too little intrinsic. 

Dorothy took me to the only club meeting I was ever 
known to enjoy, and the reason for this result lay in the 
fact that ‘‘The Playgoers’’ was a club only in name and 
membership, while in fact its meetings were receptions 
at which local celebrities and others gathered together 
for the purpose of lionizing some distinguished actor, 
author or singer. 

Frances Thurlston was there that afternoon, accompanied 
by John Bradley’s sister and her latest ‘‘ freak, ’’ of whom 
she plainly was getting a surfeit. This Professor Langdon 
was called by Frances her ‘‘ peripatetic poet.’’ 

There was no certainty as to which branch of knowledge 
he professed particularly; certainly there were few in 
which he had not lingered where angels feared to tread. 
He had lectured, preached, taught school, and scribbled 
over the major part of the United States, judging from his 
frequent and unreserved personal revelations. If there 
were a celebrity he had not known intimately we had 
never heard of him or her, and his memory foe others’ 
thoughts and sayings was marvelous and tiresome. 
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We are all plagiarists, as for that ; but some of us prefer 
our own feeble turn of expression to unending quotation of 
more heroic forms. Professor Langdon was verging on to 
fifty. His figure was the best thing about him, and would 
have been better if clothed in garments large enough to fit 
His inevitable frock-coat separated widely at the usual 
meeting of the tails in the back, and even wider across the 
chest. We wondered many times if a hat of the right size 
would have been more expensive than one many times too 
small for his long, auburn curls. Between valuable quota- 
tions, of which his conversation was composed, he would 

ause for an ecstatic moment, shut his eyes, and raise his 
ace heavenward for inspiration. There were many indi 
cations pointing to our belief that he subsisted entirely on 
onions. Mr. Bradley called him Saint Bermuda, insistin 
that Frances was fated to cultivate the fruits of his knowl 
edge indefinitely, possibly maritally. 

If ever Frances hated one man more than most men, the 
unfortunate was Saint Bermuda, and the more she hated 
the more he reverenced. That afternoon he had met 
Frances and Miss Bradley on the street, and, with his usual 
genial intimacy, attached himself to their party. Accord 
ingly, the first people we saw at ‘‘ The Playgoers’’ were the 
Professor, in an interval of silent, closed-eyed ecstasy while 
talking to Miss Bradley, and John Bradley, condoling 
humorously near by with Frances, who looked fierce. 
Needless to say the Professor attracted much attention. 
He seemed to know nearly everybody in the room, and ina 
few moments had managed to be presented to the lion of the 
occasion, who, being a foreigner, wrote afterward in. 
first chapter of his impressions of America that Bostonians 
wore clothes too small for them, ate onions, and quote 

try to excess ; which passage plainly evinced that Saint 

ermuda’s was the strongest personality he met in Boston. 

I never saw a Mormon preacher, but ichuner Langdon 
always very strongly reminded me of one. 


E 
At “The Playgoers” I left Dorothy, and went with 


Frances and her party to an Italian restaurant for dinnef. . 


When Bostonians break out with a desire for flesh-pots 
they hie them to an Italian restaurant as the straightest 
course to Egypt ; whereas, a new-born babe is hardly more 
virtuous on the surface than one of those eating-houses, 
where bad manners and bad tobacco are the only indica 


_ tions of bad morals to be seen. 


Professor Langdon insisted that after dinner we must 
accompany him to one of the most interesting and cul 
meetings ever held in Boston, where we would have 4 
chance to talk with earnest, spiritual-minded people’at 
their club, called by some Greek name meaning the 
- & or archway, if I recall it correctly. r. Bra 
added his persuasions so gravely and persistently that 
viewed him with suspicion. I knew he scented ‘‘ copy” # 
‘* larks,”’ the two objects of his existence. And so We 
went to the club with the Greek name; a party, as ™. 
Bradley confided to me, composed of several ‘* freaks 
and himself—representative Bostonians. 


(CONCLUDED IN THE MARCH JOURNAL) 
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No. 2 - No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 
No. 1—Hall Clock: decoration in brown and green, and yellow fruit on cream-white background; panels in black with white lettering. Design by W. M. Johnson. No. 2—Hall Clock: woodwork painted a 


dull blue; face of highly burnished copper in repoussé. Design by M. Macdonald. No. 3—Colonial Hallway: furnished with odd chairs; floor highly polished; woodwork and trimmings inted white; ir rail 
neans $ mahogany. No. 4—Hall Clock: four feet high; face of beaten tin; woodwork ebonized. Design by F. Macdonald. No. 5—Hall Clock and Seat: painted yellow, with green upholstery. "Design by W_ A. Johneon’ 


there No. 6 No. 7 No. 8 No. 9 No. 10 No. 11 
e had No. 6—Clock and Desk: clear plate glass to cover sloping side. Design by W.M.Johnson. No. 7—Carved Oak Chair: natural wood. Design by George Twose. No. 8—Hall Chair in oak: cushion of red velvet; 


»thers’ ornamentation of dull brass nails. Design by W. M. Johnson. No. 9—Hall Chair in black oak: russet upholstering; ornamentation in burnt leather. Design by W. M. Johnson. No. 10—Arm-Chair in walnut: 
| upholstering in leather; ornamentation in blue, red and gold, lacquered. Design by A. W. Jarvis. No. 11—Ornamental Clock for Hall Mantel: design painted in green and gold, lacquered. Design by C. F. Voysey. 
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| in the 
Tonia No. 12 No. 14 
uote A 
= No, 12—Settle for a Hall: ornamentation in yellow No. 14—Oak Settle, with Bookrack above, for a 
t Saint ; 
a and white, outlined with black upon a green back- : . Hallway: the seat upholstered in browzx ‘'«cther, and 
Boston. found: can be made of either ash or oak, and stained. : hie the woodwork stained a dark brown; finished rough 
angdon ign by C. R. Mackintosh. 3 . so as to give the effect of simple construction. 


No. 13 


No. 13—The long, narrow hallway usually found in 
city houses is not promising from a decorator’s point 


i i elie th, Aad ean Saat ‘ 1 ee of view. A treatment of the difficult problem is sug- 
nt, with eS Ps a, ae ¥ fae 3 ested in the above picture. A high-back wooden seat 
dinnef. ee Bee Ay ; ot : ° % p s placed so that the back will shut off the view from 
esh-pots ee ae aoa 7 eS : the front door. The seat is ornamented in dark olive, 
= . f : es. ; * a! ; j with orange, black and red design, carrying out the 
aightest 2 - wy ses ch mee, pattern of the draperies. Design by W. M. Johnson. 
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No. 15 No. 16 No. 17 No. 18 No. 19 


No. 15—Umbrella-Stand of black oak and repoussé copper: ornamentation at top burnt into the wood. From des by B. Schowbe. No. 16—Rack and Chest for Hallway: three mirrors inserted below long 


arms; painted white, i tri i Des by W.M. Johnson. No. 17—Oak Table: stained forest green; material should be two inches thick. Design by W.M. Johnson. No. 18—Clothes-Rack for Overcoats: 
the standard should’ be elbow-high. Declan by W. M. johnson. No. 19—Umbrella-Stand: the standard in imitation of bamboo, with four pans to catch .he water. Design by W. M. Johnson. 
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THE SECRET OF PROFITABLE TRAVEL 


MUNDREDS of Americans will go to Europe 
this year for the first time. And finding 
people and their methods different from 
their neighbors and their own mode of 
living at home, they will be apt to criti- 
cise them. This is invariably the mistake 
of the American upon an initial visit to 
England or the Continent. Naturally, no 
two peoples on earth live alike, but merely because the 
English methods differ from ours it does not follow that 
our ideas are wholly correct and theirs are wrong. Yet 
this is too often the conclusion at which we hastily arrive. 
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AMERICANS go to England, and when eating their first 
meal they miss salt in their butter, or ice in their 
drinking-water. Immediately the observation is made 
that ‘‘the English do not know how to live.’’ The 
absence of bathrooms is adjudged by the American as a 
lack of knowledge of the comforts of living. The English 
method of breakfast, with the bread on the sideboard, is 
deemed ‘‘ absurd.’’ The neglect of the English hostess 
to meet a guest at the railroad station is termed ‘‘ inhos- 
pitable.”” That these ditferences from our methods at home 
may have some excellent reason for existing rarely occurs 
to the untraveled American. It is a hard lesson to learn 
that others doing the same thing differently from the way 
we do it may yet be right—that is, right for them. It is 
not that one or the other is wrong : it is simply that each 
method is best applicable to its own conditions and 
environments. The English build their houses, for 
example, with windows and doors almost on a level with 
the ground. We build our outlets away from the ground. 
Both are right. The English have not the same condi- 
tions of climate that we have. Because the Englishman 
chooses to travel in a railroad compartment carriage 
entirely different from our long car, it is not for us to call 
the compartment carriage ** silly.” English people prefer 
that kind just as we prefer our kind. The English cur- 
rency is maddening to the new traveler, and immediately 
the wonder is expressed why ‘‘ the English haven’t sense 
enough to use the decimal system.’’ Thesimple reason is 
that they prefer theirown. To the English mind our cent 
and dollar system is not a whit easier of acquirement than 
is the pence and shilling system to the American mind. 
If they nickname their coins. and confuse us with 
‘* ha’pennies,’’ ‘‘ bobs,’’ ‘‘ guineas,’’ and put on a veil of 
mystery over numerical names, so we confuse them 
by speaking of ‘‘ nickels,’’ ‘‘ dimes ’’ and ‘‘ quarters.’’ 


Wien we go to other countries we should go with our 
minds open: ready to observe and learn, and not filled 
with the idea that we are the only people on the globe, and 
that our methods of living are correct simply because they 
are our own. We must realize when we go to England, 
for instance, that methods of living there are as they are 
because they are best pees io to English conditions and 
institutions, and are preferred by the English people. 
There is generally a reason for everything that the 
Englishman does in his mode of living. He is a lover of 
comfort, and no man lives along the lines of comfort more 
‘thoroughly than he. He has a distinct idea for every 
element in his life. If he has not a bathroom connecting 
with his chamber it is simply because sanitary plumbing 
in England has not until recently reached the degree of 
perfection thatit has with us. If he does not meet a friend 
at the railway station it is because the English estates are 
generally so large, and often so far from the station. He 
often thinks, too, that going to meet the coming guest is an 
injustice to the guest already in his house. If he refuses to 
use ice in his drinking-water it is because he knows that it 
is not wise to chill the stomach with unnaturally cooled 
water. If he prefers fresh butter to salted it is because he 
wants to be assured that it is a fresh article he is eating. 
If his breakfast seems unceremonious it is becausé he 
wants his guest to arise at his pleasure and have his break- 
fast whenever he desires. e puts comfort ahead of 
ceremony. If in the summer he has his tea at four o’clock 
in the afternoon it is because the English twilight is long 
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and he s it in the open air, and rarely dines before 
eight and sometimes nine o’clock. 
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WE LIVE as best suits our tastes, our conditions, our cli- 
mate and our country. And for us that is the right 
method of living. But that does not make it right for 
other peoples, nor the only correct method. The English 
aay sas same foe the English ; the French customs are 
for the ; the German living is best for the 
Germans. And when among them in their own lands we 
should not criticise their methods, but have our minds eee 
nall 

lway: a reason, and generally a good one. We 
nust, in other words, be broad enough to look at life from 
€ standpoint of the people we are among. Many things 
are otherwise puzzling will then be perfectly easy of 
gusands will visit the Paris Exposition this year, and 
erable instances will return with the impression 
they have seen a little of Paris they know 
ople. There is no mistake more common 
rtunate than that of judging the French 
Parisian. I say unfortunate use Paris 
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is not one whit more typical of France than New York is 
of America. Thousands of the people we meet in New 
York are not New Yorkers any more than the idle 
strangers who congregate on the Paris boulevards and 
sip their cognac and café noir before the cafés are 
Frenchmen. Paris is a very powerful centre which draws 
people of every kind, and like all other capitals it draws 
not always the best kind. No people more quickly or 
warmly resent the assumption that Paris is France than do 
the French people. And they base this resentment upon 
the knowledge, whether they admit it in so many_ words 
or not, that what is commonly accepted as the Parisian 
man, for instance, is not a type for any nation to be proud 
of. The reputation for politeness, which France has had 
so long in the eyes of the world, was never won for her by 
the average Parisian man, who is absolutely the most 
impolite, rude and inconsiderate creature whom one could 
meet in a month’s journey. His politeness is either a 
mask or it is servility. He is small and grasping to 
a degree. His character is about as narrow and selfish as 
it is possible to find in a man in almost any nation. This 
the French people know. And they know, too, that it is 
particularly true of their nation that if one wishes to meet 
with the cordiality, the hospitality, the big-heartedness, 
the real politeness which make up the true French char- 
acter, one must go outside of Paris. 
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|" IS true that the people of the provinces of France 
have not that clearly marked individuality which was 
theirs before the Revolution. The central power of Kings 
made itself very strongly felt in France, and drew toward 
Paris and the Court some of the most powerful elements 
of the French provinces. Still, the French people retain 
some characteristics exceedingly marked, and_as varied 
as they are pronounced. Take the sturdy, quiet Bretons— 
those people of strong faith. As distinct are they from 
their neighbors, the Normans, as night is from day. The 
Flemish are almost yet a people of themselves, absolutely 
distinct from the pleasure-loving people of Lorraine, as an 
example. The thrifty and happy people of Burgundy are, 
again, pronouncedly distinct, as are the cool-headed, 
scientific and learned people of Lyons. The bright and 
boisterous spirit of the people of Provence is, again, a 
marked contrast to the refined elements which sway the 
lives of the people of Languedoc. These are the French 
se nol different from the people of Paris as are the 
students at Rennes from the Sorbonne set in Paris. 
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LL this the American who goes to Paris should 
remember. It is absurd to generalize about the 
French as a people from a cursory view or knowledge of 
Paris. To know any nation well and see its people at 
their best one must go away from the great centres and 
see those who live closest to the soil and nearest to 
Nature. The American is wise who, going to Paris this 
year, spends enough time in the French capital to see the 
Exposition, and the beauties and spots of fragrant 
memories which the city unquestionably possesses, but who 
then leaves Paris behind and goes into those quaint, 
romantic and gone-to-sleep old places with which France 
abounds—in the Balzac country, for example, where 
French life is still lived in the old delightful way, and 
where the people have not been dominated by that thrift, 
to use a charitable word, which seems to transform the 
French character the moment it is transplanted to Paris. 
For Paris has a way of stamping her characteristics on all 
the people who are transplanted there, and her character- 
istics are not always those which, in the long run, go to 
make the French nature either sweeter or more wholc- 
some. Paris is simply Paris. That is all. It is by no 
means France. 

This is the secret of profitable travel anywhere: to 
so about with the mind open and receptive: to judge 
people from the conditions which surround them: to get 
an impression of a nation not from the life which floats on 
the surface of its great centres, but from its own people 
living in the heart of their own lands, in their own homes 
and in their own way. Thus we will see the real people 
of the country wherein we travel. But we cannot truly 
judge the English from what we see in London; the 
French, from the boulevards and cafés of Paris; the 
Germans, from the sidewalks of Berlin; the Dutch, from 
the people of The Hague; the Irish, from the bumboat 
women of Queenstown, any more than a foreigner can 
judge the entire population of America merely from the 
people he sees in the city of New York. 


a 
SHOULD WOMEN INSURE THEIR LIVES? 


HE best friends of life insurance are unques- 
tionably women. It is for them that men 
usually get insured, and thousands of widows 
have cause to be grateful for the protection 
which insurance has given them. But until 
quite recently women have paid little atten- 

: tion to life insurance as an element in their 
own lives. This has been undoubtedly due to the fact that 
a woman was for a long time considered by the insurance 
companies as a greater risk than a man, and higher rates of 
insurance were asked. Now, however, the leading com- 
panies write policies for women at the same rates as for 
men, and the question whether a life insurance policy is 
worth a woman’s while becomes a matter me 9 affects 
thousands of women. Especially true is this of the woman 
who is dependent upon her own exertions for a living, or 
who has children or others depending upon her. 
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Bab insurance as managed to-day, on the endowment plan, 

for instance, is at once assurance and insurance. It is 
the best means of saving, because it is compulsory. Men 
have found this to be the case, and women should. Take 
a woman who earns perhaps a little more than she spends. 
She is young and in good health. Her only anxiety is 
about that time in her life when years will come upon her 
and work will not be quite so easy. At thirty, for instance, 
she can, for less than fifty dollars a year, take a twenty-year 
endowment policy of one ieeannd dollars, which guaran- 
tees her that amount when she reaches the age of fifty. 
She will not feel burdened by the annual premium of fifty 
dollars, which, if she did not have to pay, she might spend 
in less productive ways. But she will feel the comfort of 
a thousand dollars when she is fifty. Hundreds of women 
are so insured already, and there is scarcely a better way 
for a woman to provide for her future. 
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WOMAN'S insurance for the education of her childrenj 
another factor of life insurance worthy of her thoy 
especially if she be a widow. In this way a mother ma 
provide for the education of her children in case of he 
death. Or, if she live till the expiration of her policy th. 
money will come in for the same purpose, as her childrey 
will be ready to enter college. In this case a wo 
simply lays aside a certain sum each year as her childrey 
are growing for their later education. -If the custom ¢ 
mothers insuring their lives for their children at the time g 
the children’s birth could become more general it woulg 
be one of the blessings of mankind. Fifteen-year cndoy. 
ment policies would tall due at precisely the right time tp 
insure benefit to the children in the way of education. 
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AFrer all, life insurance on modern lines is nothing more 

nor less than a savings bank that yields a dividend to 
its depositors. And it has this advantage over the savings 
bank: that in case of death the principal is large 
than the savings. Even wealthy women are adopting life 
insurance as the most desirable investment a their 
money, and one hears more and more of women of means 
who take out policies simply as investments. 

For women to insure their lives for the benefit of their 
husbands may well be an open question so far as the wis. 
dom of such a course is concerned. And that it has jts 
unwise side is significantly demonstrated in the refusal of 
some insurance companies to insure women’s lives for the 
benefit of their husbands. But when the matter of life 
insurance for women is placed on a basis of self-protection 
in old age, for the benefit of children, either in case of the 
mother’s life or death, or as one of the best means of saving 
money, or even as a wise system of investment, there can- 
not be the least question of its wisdom. 
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T WOULD be well if women were to look more closely 
into this question of life insurance for themselves than 
they have hitherto done. And one point all such women 
should remember : the earlier they insure, the smaller is the 
premium necessary to pay. Trustworthy companies there 
are in plenty, and the more conservative the management 
of a company is found to be, and the more careful its medical 
examiners, the more secure is that company and the 
more desirable are its policies. When we give our say- 
ings into other hands for ten, fifteen or twenty years, as 
the case may be, the least we can ask of such trustees js 
that they shall be conservative in their dealings, careful in 
their management, and prudent in their investments, And 
any woman may, without difficulty, learn what insurance 
companies stand highest and surest for these qualities in 
the eyes and estimation of reliable business men. 


a & 
‘*KODAK’’ MANNERS 


SOMETIMES seems as if the possession of a 
‘*kodak ’’—applying that term to photographic 
cameras in general—means the departure of all 
good breeding from its owner. For it must be 
confessed that the etiquette of the ‘‘ kodaker” 
has not kept pace with the development of the 
‘*kodak.’’ It is a difficult point for some people 
to understand that there are those who boots 
strong prejudice against being promiscuously 
‘** snapped at’’ through a camera. Girls and 
young women otherwise well behaved are par- 
ticularly heedless of the feeling of others on this 

point. They have an idea that everything and everybody 

may be considered as fair game for their cameras, and that 
no one should interpose objections to being ‘‘ ee 

And so far do girls sometimes carry these fancied rights as 

to invite the most unfavorable criticism. 
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EOPLE whose work or life happens to be of a public 
nature suffer greatly from this abuse of the ‘‘ kodak.” 
The wife of an ex-President of the United States, for 
instance, has caused it to be frequently made known that 
she does not desire her children to be made the subjects oi 
promiscuous photographs. And yet these children can 
scarcely ever venture beyond the confines of their home 
grounds without having to face some camera leveled at 
them. And the same is true of the children of a prominent 
author. Both he and his wife have publicly declared ‘theit 
wish that their children may be recognized as belonging to 
them, not to the public; yet ‘‘ lence ”” are leveled at the 
little ones whenever they appear. It would be discour- 
teous enough to these parents if the pictures were taken 
solely for the amusement and the private possession of the 
thoughtless ‘‘ kodakers.’’ But when the pictures are 
offered for sale, generally for publication, the thing 
unquestionably being carried a little too far. 
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HENEVER this criticism of the ‘‘ kodaker’’ is advanced 
it is invariably met with the query, ‘‘ Where’s the 
harm? What are these parents so finicky about? What 
harm do I do their children by taking their pictures? 
The question of the ve of these parents to say whether of 
not their children shall be photographed does not seem to 
enter into the minds of the “ kodakers.’’ Of course, 00 
harm can be done by the simple taking of a picture. 
that is not the question. It should be enough for any se® 
respecting girl or boy, woman or man, that the objection 
exists. The reason for such an objection concerns nobody. 





In plain English, it is no one’s business. The more. 


public the work of a man becomes, the more private he 
generally wishes to keep his wife, his children and 
home. Very often his children are about his only private 
possessions. His wife is usually as much written abott 
and as frequently photographed as he is. But he ad 
erally asks that his children may escape publicity. 
peice that much might be accorded him. 

In the camera lies a world of education. It is the most 
potent handmaid of delight ever invented, and throught 
the beauties of Nature may be kept and happy da $ Pilly 
served as through no other means. It is wonde 
satisfying to see some manifestation or work of Nature, 
and to have the ability to preserve the impression throu 
the lens. The camera rightly employed can make 
men and women out of us all. Its proper use cannot be 


too far extended. But it should not be abused. It ™ 
not bring discredit upon its possessor. It must not 
employed in violation of private rights. The code of 
breeding applies to the ‘‘ kodak’? with just as much force 
as it does to any private right. 
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HAVE WOMEN ROBBED MEN OF THEIR RELIGION ? 


By An American Mother 





HAT religion have American 
men now? Havethey any? 
They say they are Christians 
and are journeying to the 
Heaven or hell of their fore- 
fathers. But a man on a 
real journey does not give 
all his attention to the hap- 


penings by the way. He is 
careful to choose the best 
route to the place where he is going. How 
often in a year does the American go to 


church to find out his best route? He pays 
for a pew, and his wife (perhaps) takes the 
children, but he stays at home, declaring 
that the sermon is literary twaddle, and that 
the preacher knows no more of real life 
than the bird skimming over the waves 
knows of the horrors that are in the bottom- 
less deep below. 

Well, sometimes he is right. But, being at 
home, does he shut himself up alone with 
God to ask Him where he is going? 

Or does he read the Sunday papers? 


How Many Men Study Their Bibles? 


MAN, too, on a real journey often con- 
sults his map. The Bible is the only 
map of the territory which we are crossing 
between one eternity and the other. But 
how many American men ever read the 
Bible now? 
Here are 
this point. 
A pupil in one of the foremost girls’ 
schools in this country, belonging to an 
influential, cultured family, came lately, 
while reading aloud, to the phrase, ‘‘ As 
patient as Job.’”’ 
‘What does that mean—Job?’’ she asked, 
pronouncing it Jobb. 
“Did you never hear of Job?”’ 
‘* Never.’’ 


one or two suggestive facts on 


‘Think. Does the name suggest nothing 
to you?”’ 
‘No. Unless job-printing,’’ with sudden 


smiling apprehension. 

Again: Young men before entering one of 
the principal medical schools of this country 
are examined as to their general knowledge. 
One of the questions given to the candidates 
for one of these schools last year was: ‘‘ What 
are the names of the books of the Bible?’’ 

Of one hundred and twenty answers, only 
five were correct. Among the names of 
books given were: “‘ Philistines,’’ ‘‘ Marcus 
Aurelius ’’ and ‘‘ Epistle to the Filipinos.’’ 

These men were from all parts of the 
Union; their education and intelligence were 
above the average. Compare one of these 
young fellows with his grandfather if you 
are curious as to the direction which the 
American man is taking through the ages. 
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Crime Used to be a Nameless Terror 


RIME, to the man of the forties, was an 
alien monstrous terror. He was not 
forced, as we are, by daily friction with 
crowds, by telegraphs, railways and morn- 
ing papers, to take it into his decent jog-trot 
life and grow familiar with it. He was not 
familiar with it. A murder became a tradi- 
tional horror in a neighborhood for genera- 
tions. The whole nation sat up shuddering 
night after night to hear the end of the 
Parkman-Webster trial. People then looked 
at an atheist or a divorcee as we would at the 
Gila monster. 

The younger man now reads with indiffer- 
ence of a score of murders every morning, 
puffing his cigarette the while; and when he 
goes to a fashionable wedding he wonders 

How long will that pair hang together? ”’ 


x 
Religion was at One Time Taught the Child 


ELIGIOUS dogma was the chief food for 
the brain of that long-ago Quaker, or 
Presbyterian, or Baptist. He wrangled over 
predestination or immersion at the table, in 
the shop, as he got up, and as he went to 
He was ready to give his life, as some 

of his fathers had done, for his special 
dogma. Unfortunately, he mistook dogmas 
for religion. He knew the Bible by heart, 
and quoted it incessantly. He did this even 
though he were not achurch member. Every 
American then, though he might himself be a 
‘timinal, venerated religion. The minister 
Was still a power in the land; ‘‘ the cloth”’ 
Was honored as the sign of a real authority, 
and the Bible was the most sacred visible 
thing on earth. Even the sinner acknowl- 
edged that it was the Word of God—that in 
it was written his own sentence, the law that 
Rave him his place forever yonder in that 
unseen eternity. Every child in a respect- 
able family learned verses from it by heart 
ily. The family where this was not done 
Was considered below caste. Thus the child 
for half an hour each day was made familiar 
with the great truths of life in the noblest 
ish ever written: a training surely as 
Useful in the making of a man as the finger 


drills of the modern kindergarten which have 
Feplaced it. 


Modern Men Have No Time for Religion 


OWADAYS the grandson of these Bible 
worshipers, still nominally a Christian, 
an educated young fellow familiar with the 
literature of half a dozen countries, probably 
never has read a chapter in it and never 
will. Whether it is the Word of God or of 
some Jewish poets he really has never cared 
to inquire. The oddest point, indeed, of his 
position as to this question is his absolute 
indifference to it. He has a vague idea that 
the Book was lately overthrown by the 
Higher Criticism. 

But as to what the criticism is, or what the 
Book, he has but vague ideas. They bore 
him, and in his hasty march through life he 
has learned the trick of promptly ridding his 
path of all things that bore him. 

The literature of his work, whatever that 
may be, does not bore him—reports of stocks, 
or of new microbes, or of findings in court. 
These things he understands. But talk to 
him of foreordinatiopn or sanctification, or 
any of the doctrines for which his fathers 
fought and sometimes died, and he will listen 
to you civilly, but privately he will think you 
a crank or mad. 

What have these abstractions, he says, to 
do with life—life? His work is his life. 
Work now puts a stress and strain on men 
of which our ancestors ,knew little. The 
American is in the thick of it. Whether he 
be President or newspaper reporter, he feels 
that he personally has the world by the 
throat, and that if he loose his hold for a 
minute the progress of the universe will 
come to a stop. 

What time has he for abstractions, for 
looking into the Trinity or the Atonement, or 
hell itself? These are mysteries, he says 
frankly, which neither he nor any other man 
ever could understand. 


EA 
His Work Seems More Important than His Soul 


S THIS irreverent, busy fellow, then, less a 
servant of God than his lean, church- 
going, irascible ancestor? 

No, a thousand times no! 

Prosperity has softened him. He _ has 
become good-humored, cheerful and kindly, 
much more ready to help his neighbor than 
was his grandfather. That faithful old sol- 
dier fought the devil, prayed and fasted, and 
argued that he himself might escape from 
hell. That was his chief business in life— 
to save his own soul. He had little time to 
give to his neighbor. 

I remember, after a revival in a village 
near Philadelphia, a dozen young converts 
met regularly to compare their spiritual 
condition. 

Sam B , a sickly lad, was conspicuously 
the most zealous among them. He could not 
make sure of his salvation. He prayed, and 
agonized, and bemoaned his sins incessantly. 

A sudden death threw a sawmill, a 
widowed sister and her five penniless chil- 
dren on Sam’s hands. He came no more to 
the conference. 

‘*Sam,’’ said one of his friends one day, 
‘how is it with you now? Are your calling 
and election sure? ’’ 

‘*T hope so, I’m sure,’’ said Sam. 
I’ve got my work to do now. 
time to think of my soul.’’ 


ES 
He Works for Humanity but Not for His Soul 


HE American business man, like Sam, has 
his hands too full of sawmills, and 
orphans, and God’s poor to attend to straight- 
ening out his own relations with his Maker. 
He does his work well. He has nourished the 
root of brotherly love, which Christ planted, 
into a marvelous flowering and fruitaye. 
Asylums, free schools, missions to the 
heathen, sick-kitchens in the slums, are his 
triumph and delight. Take any of our large 
cities. You may find the churches almost 
empty, but the hospitals will be full and 
always well supported. 

Leading business men hardly know the 
meaning of the dogmas for which their fathers 
fought to the death, but tell them of starving 
Russians or plague-stricken Hindus and 
their zeal flames out in white heat. Ships or 
trains cannot fly quickly enough around the 
world to carry their help and good will. 

Never since Christ was born has His doc- 
trine of brotherly love so moved the world 
as in this day and in these United States. 
Never has His claim to be the world’s 
Divine Helper been so ignored by nominal 
Christians as now and here. This man of 
the world, who daily anxiously helps the 
least of His brethren in Porto Rico, or in 
jail, or in-the back alley, is apt to have a 
vague idea that there are now more ad- 
vanced faiths than the Christian. He is not 
clear about them. While doing the work of 
Christ he takes little interest in Him or in 
His claims. 

It certainly is a queer trait in this shrewd, 
useful fellow that he should work so heartily 
for his neighbor to pull him up out of the 
mire and make a man of him, and pay no 
attention to his own eternal fate. 





** But 
I haven’t any 





He Takes Good Enough Care of His Body 


H* TAKES care of his body. He rushes to 

Colorado or £0 Florida with his lungs, 
or his liver, or his nerves to be cured, but 
he never thinks whether his soul is healthy. 
He will live, let us say, until the first of May, 
and he watches his brain and stomach with 
breathless anxiety lest they give out before 
that day of his death. But what about the 
day after? What is he doing for that? 
Absolutely nothing. 

His grandfather’s chief thought was the 
saving of his soul. He wore out the patience 
of men with his outcries about it. This man 
is not a fool. He, too, thinks of it. There 
is no question so interesting to any man as, 
‘“What is to become of me, me—out yonder 
in the darkness?’’ But he thrusts it aside 
with a vague hope that ‘‘ God will not be hard 
on a fellow who has done his best.’’ The 
Bible and the definite help given by Christ 
are unfamiliar things to him. None of their 
comfort or their inspiration comes into his life. 


x= 
Who is to Blame for the Change? 


OW, who is to blame for this extraor- 

dinary change in American men? 

American women. 

A man learns his politics and opinions 
from his father and other men, but his religion 
from his mother. No vicious manhood can 
quite kill the faith which sprang up in his 
soul when he knelt, a little child, at her knee 
every night, or was hushed to sleep on her 
breast while she sang ‘‘ that sweet story of 
old, when Jesus was here among men.’’ 

In earlier times in this country a mother 
had little work outside 
children. She watched her boy day and 
night to keep him near to God and out of the 
devil’s clutches. It was she who told him 
of the Babe and the Cross out of the old Book 
which lay on the table beside her bed. He 
saw her turn to it when she was happy, when 
she was wretched, when she was old and 
dying. So it came that there was nothing so 
near to God in that man’s eyes as his mother, 
her Bible and her Saviour. 

But that woman is long ago dead and 
buried. The modern mother talks of her as 
of some coarse animal whose ignoble life was 
starved out in a cage. Her own feet are set 
in a large room. Her horizon takes in the 
world. She manages political caucuses, 
civic affairs, countless domestic and foreign 
missions, Art, literature, society and help- 
less humanity claim her. She risee every 
morning knowing that a botched old world 
is waiting for her to set it right. 


4 
Modern Mothers Seldom Read the Bible 


HAT time has she to rock her baby to 
sleep with Bible stories or hymns? 
Notime. The baby is led into boyhood by 
foreign nurses. He learns many tongues, 
but of God in none of them. The family 
prayers and the daily reading of the Bible, 
except as slovenly, perfunctory rites, have 
been given up in most American families. 
The baby becomes a boy, then a man, and 
presently comes home from college wounded, 
beaten perhaps in his first struggle with vice. 
There is but one human being to whom he 
could speak of this thing—his mother. If 
she would only put her arms about him and 
tell him of his Father in Heaven, who alone 
could help him to fight this fight out! But 
she does not do it. She is addressing the 
Federated Clubs of the Northwest on ‘‘ The 
Art of Happy Home-making.’’ 

The young man marries a church-going 
girl. If, when they are alone in their new 
home, she would take him by the hand and 
draw him down beside her to his knees— 
what then? The young fellow. would like 
that. He knows he needs help. She is 
nearer to God, he thinks, than he. But she 
does not do it. Why not? 


x 
What is Wrong with the Young Wife? 


HIS young wife loves her husband as 
blindly as did the Bible-reading, pray- 

ing woman. She is as ready to sacrifice her- 
self for him. Women, as to husbands and 
children, are, after all, women. They are 
all made of precisely the same stuff as 
Eleanor or Rizpah, or Holy Mary at the tomb. 
But the majority of our women seem to have 
lost that nameless sense which shows them— 
God. This bride would spend life itself to 
give her husband money or success, because 
money and success are real things to her. 
She spends her strength, too, in the slums, 
because misery and help are real things to her. 
But the Father of us all, who holds her and 


her poor husband in His hand, is not real | 


to her. She belongs to a generation of busy 
Marthas, who have taken the world in hand 
to set it in order. They are too troubled to 
see the Master sitting in the midst, hence 
they do not lead husband or child to Him. 


a & 


If our men have no God in the world it is 
our women who have robbed them of Him. 





of her house and | 
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Here is the picture of a 
beautiful Mellin’s Food boy, 
the son of a prominent 
physician. 

Mellin’s Food children are 
famous as representatives of 
the type of perfect childhood. 
How often you hear ahealthy, 
bright baby called a “‘ Mellin’s 
Food Baby.” It isa common 
remark and a compliment of 
which we are justly proud. 

Then, give your baby 
Mellin’s Food. It will nour- 
ish him, give him health and 
strength, and bring him up 
into perfect childhood. 

We will send you a free sample 
of Mellin’s Food if you wish. 

MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 




























This 
Beautiful 


SEED 
BOOK 
FREE 
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Our New Cata- 
logue for 1900 
is pronounced the brightest and best Seed 
Book of the year. It contains hundreds of 
illustrations, four colored plates, up-to-date 
cultural directions, and $2,500.00 in cash 
prizes. If you want the finest garden in your 
neighborhood ih 1900 you must plant 


Maule’s Seeds 


Maule’s Seeds lead all, and enjoy a national 
reputation second to no other brand. You 
should have our new catalogue before pur- 
chasing your supply of flower, vegetable or 
farm seeds, flowering bulbs, etc. It is free. 
Write for it to-day. Address 


Wm. HENRY MAULE 
PHILADELPHIA 









































Save Stitches 


The Original 
Seamless 
Pillow 
Tubing 


Also 
Wide 
Sheeting 
ALL WIDTHS GUARANTEED 


‘” Atlantic Cotton Mills 


FOR SALE BY ALL RETAILERS 


WILL CARLETON’S 
MAGAZINE 
“EVERY WHERE”’ 


ONLY magazine for which WILL CAKLETON, 
MARIETTA HOLLEY( Fostah Allen's Wife), 
FANNY CROSBY (world’s greatest hymn 
writer) and other famous authors write i 
every number. Best of additional literature 


SPrctaL orrer, S "a" 10c. 


Address 
Every Where Pub. Co., Dept. X, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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: yet mastered the expression on Dives’ face. 


THE PEW 
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A ARIOUS changes have been 
\ wrought in the interior of the 
church since the days of our 
fathers, but no change is more 
significant than the opening 

of the pew, which in its way 
ey has been almost as great a change as 
Y the lowering of the franchise in 
England, and the abolition of political disa- 
bilities. One's memory recalls the good old 
days, which we call good largely because they 
were old and are now hidden in a mist of 
reverent affection. One sees the long row of 
family pews, each carefully secluded from 
its neighbor, and shut in from the common 
street of the aisle by a door which was fast- 
ened inside by a robust hasp, or, in the case 
of superior pews, by a little brass bolt. 


xs 
When the Pew-Owner was of Importance 


|* THE tenant of the pew belonged to the 

upper circle of the district he covered it 
with cloth—red or green—furnished it with a 
cushion three inches deep—which contained 
in its recesses the dust of twenty-five years— 
and a box for Bibles, with a lock, where the 
books of worship could be kept in security 
from a stranger’s hand. There were also 
hassocks of a substantial character, not for 
purposes of kneeling—for no one in such a 
pew would have thought of such an inconve- 
nient effort-—but that people might have their 
feet comfortably propped. And there were 
even such delicacies of comfort as an elbow 
rest in the pew, so that one fortunate sitter 
might be able to hold up his head with his 
hand as he listened to the sermon. 

It was an interesting sight, and one 
cherishes it in grateful remembrance, when 
the local dignitary came in on Sunday 
morning to take possession of his mansion 
and to share in divine worship. The pew- 
opener, a shrewd old man brought up in the 
atmosphere of kirks, and whose very face 
suggested the most abstruse doctrines, who 
had been speaking on professional subjects 
with the deacons of the place, and had allowed 
fifty of the commonalty to pass without more 
than a faint nod and a reference to the 
weather—couched in subdued tones—comes 
forward to receive the chiefs of the 
synagogue and to lead them to their seats. 
He goes first down the aisle with stately 
tread, looking neither to the right hand nor 
to the left, followed by Dives’ wife; after her 
the children; following them the stranger that 
was within their gates, and, last of all, con- 
tented and superior Dives himself. 


x 
The Pew Door was Fastened with a Hasp 


O* ARRIVAL at the mansion-house door 
the pew-opener, dexterously unlocking 
the door with one hand and wheeling around 
on one foot, faces the procession behind the 
open door as it stretches half-way across the 
aisle, and stands there after a little bow, look- 
ing straight before him, deferential, yet not 
unconscious of his place in the hierarchy of 
the church, and the members of the family 
file in and take their places till at last there 
is hardly room for the great man himself. 
It will be enough, however, if he can just sit 
down, for in that case the influence of a 
heavy body will gradually make room for 
itself, and the lighter bodies in the pew wil! 
have to give up as the service goes on till at 
last Dives is comfortably settled. 

Certainly the door was closed with an 
effort, and more than once during the service 
you heard it creak, and could not help hoping 
—but that was in the days of one’s boyhood 
—that by some fortunate chance the door 
would one day give way, and Dives, who 
depended too utterly upon it, might be landed 
in the aisle. The hasp, however, not to say 
the hinges also, was strongly made, and the 
pew-opener saw that everything had been 
done for safety as well as dignity, and then 
he processed back again to the door, not 
unconscious that he had acquitted himself 
with credit, and that he had created at least a 
sensation by his ceremonious disposal of the 
rich man and his family in their pew. 


E 
The Pew-Holder Made Himself Comfortable 


ND Dives unlocks the Bible box with a 

key which is upon his ring, and distrib- 

utes the books as if he were presenting prizes 

toaschool. The mother of the family gives 

to its youngest members such provision in 

the way of sweets as will sustain exhausted 
Nature through the next two hours. 

There were cases where Dives was unmar- 
ried, and had no other occupant for his 
mansion save his honorable self, but he was 
conducted in all the same, and set himself 
with dignity at the end of the lonely pew. 
And if you suppose that any stranger desir- 
ps Sos seat would be put in upon Dives, then 

ou do not soe je Serene of the 
ner, you imagine a casual, 
into ta ee args: himself try 
oan ¢ vacancy your 

bold enough, but it has not 
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AND THE MAN 


By lan Maclaren 
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People Then Went to Their Own Churches 
TRANGERS, it appears to me, did not in 
former days appear in churches unless 
they were visiting with some of the family, be- 
cause every one had his own church, and he 
went to it through rain and shine, whoever 
preached and whatever was going on either 
there or elsewhere. People boasted in those 
ancient times that they never wandered, and 
an absolute and unidentified stranger might 
have staggered the pew-opener, but being 
equal toany emergency he would have con- 
ducted him to his own pew, which, for pur- 
poses of convenience, was near the pulpit so 
that he might not interfere with any other 
person’s property and might be under sur 
veillance. There was an appearance of 
solidity when the church was full, and of 
respectability; there was also a suggestion of 
dignity and prosperity, and it is right to add 
some flavor also of family unity and homely 
comfort which was most agreeable and com- 
forting to that old-time congregation. 


D4 
Open-Handed Hospitality of the Modern Church 


F AN old-fashioned person, and one per- 
haps too much enamored of the past with 
all its faults, desires to receive a shock, he 
has only to visit one of the modern churches 
of the extreme type, which are usually called 
free and open, as if they were public-houses 
or pieces of waste ground on which rubbish 
is landed. Openness has been carried to its 
full length, for not only are there no pew 
doors, and no Bible boxes, and no cloth for 
your back, and no cushion into which you 
can sink—there may be a mat, and there 
may be hassocks—and hardly any division 
between one pew and another, but perhaps 
there are no pews at all, only chairs, and 
you stick your hymn-book into a rack in the 
back of your front neighbor’s chair, who 
moves when you do so, and you kneel 
against that chair—if you are able to kneel 
at all—and then you push your front neighbor, 
which he naturally resents. Of course, there 
is no pew-opener, because there are no pew- 
doors to open, and more than that, there is no 
particular place for you to sit, because you 
can sit where you please and take a different 
seat at each service if you wish. 


D4 
In the Church of To-day All are Strangers 


N° PILGRIM nor stranger need be abashed 
in the modern church, for there is no 
other person there except people like himself; 
all are strangers since they have no right to 
an inch of ground, and all are pilgrims since 
they need not sit twice in the same place. 
No one can complain of any person’s selfish- 
ness, since all things are held in common. 

If Dives, locked within his door, suggested 
exclusiveness, it may be said for him it was 
the exclusiveness of home, and within the 
pew there was a little community——the orig- 
inal community of life which is the family. 
And if something can be said for general free 
and openness on the ground of Christian 
brotherhood and human equality, one still 
clings to the belief that he is entitled to be 
with his own people—his wife, that is to say, 
and his children—in the House of God, and 
that he is more likely to worship God with 
reverence when he has some slight privacy. 


x 
The Family Existed Before the Pew 


OSSIBLY a visitor may feel more freedom 
in a free and open church, but, on the 
other hand, the family is broken up into units 
at the door, and no mixed multitude can ever 
make so strong a congregation, or one that 
appeals so powerfully to the eye, as the long 
line of pews, let us say without doors and 
furniture, but each containing a family with 
the mother at the head of the pew, and the 
father at the foot, and the young men and 
women between. For the family existed 
before the church, and if the church is not to 
be a mere possession of priests or a lecture 
hall, the church must rest on the family. 

The pew is a testimony to the family, and 
ought to be maintained with its doors 
removed, and it does not matter whether a 
man pay fifty dollars a year for his pew or 
fifty cents. The church authorities should 
see that the householder has his pew, with 
room enough in it for himself, his wife, and 
the children which God has given them. 
There is no reason in the world why the rich 
man should not pay a handsome sum for his 
church home. And some of us have never 
been able to understand why an artisan should 
not give something for his church home also. 
Surely, every man wishes to do what is right 
in the direction of his church. 
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Sunday Beggars and Monday Beggars 
VERY self-respecting man likes to pay for 
his home whether it be large or small, 
and it touches a man’s honor to live in a work- 
house, where he pays no rent and depends on 
the public. There is no necessity that this 
home feeling and this just independence 
should be denied in the House of God, but 
it rather seems a good thing that the man 
who works and gives to provide a house 
where he and his children can live together 
in comfort and self-respect six days of the 
week should do his part to sustain the house 
where they worship God on the seventh day. 
He is a poor creature who will allow a rich 
man to pay his rent for him on weekdays, 
and I have never been able to see where there 
is any difference between being a beggar on 
Sunday and a beggar on Monday. 


4 
Possession of a Pew is a Test of Character 


NE, however, wishes to add, and with em- 
phasis, that the possession of a pew in 
the sense in which a man possesses his house is 
a test of character and an opportunity for hos- 
pitality. There is one kind of man who not 
only regrets that he cannot now have a door 
on his pew, but who would have it roofed in 
if he could, who will resent the introduction 
of a stranger—although there be plenty of 
room—as a personal affront, and order stran- 
gers to be removed if, unhappily, they have 
been placed in his pew by mistake before he 
arrives. If he only occupy half a pew the 
officers of the church dare not put in another 
set of tenants for the other half, because he 
will quarrel with them as to which half they 
are to occupy, as to who is to go in first, as 
to a hymn-book that has wandered out of its 
place, or about a friend they brought one day 
who infringed two inches on his share of the 
pew. It is fair to say that the miscreant is 
no worse in church than he is elsewhere, for 
he is a churl everywhere, jealous, conten- 
tious, inhospitable, unmanageable. 


ES 
One Man Whose Pew is Open and Free to All 


UT, as a make-weight to this abuse of the 
pews, take my dear old friend, Jeremiah 
Goodheart. He is now alone with his gentle, 
kindly wife, for the children have made 
homes for themselves, but he keeps the 
family pew, and will on no account give upa 
sitting. It sometimes seems to the managers 
of the church that Mr. Goodheart might take 
a homeless family in, but they do not press 
the matter when they remember how long he 
and his have had that pew to themselves, 
and how well he uses the vacant space. He 
has a number of intimates who are now old 
and gray-headed, and who come from time to 
time to worship with him and his wife, and 
feel that they. are in right good company. 
He has, also, an outer circle of friends which 


can be numbered by the hundred, and its 


members are also in the habit of dropping in 
to sit in that pew, and if he see a stranger at 
the church door Goodheart must needs say a 


word to him of welcome and good cheer. If | 


the stranger happen to be a young man he 
will take him by the arm and bring him 
down to his pew, and the chances are he 
will ask him home to dinner, and will tell 
him never to sit alone in his lodgings, but 
to count this house his home. 
Be ; 
There is a Welcome Awaiting Him in Heaven 
a” Mistress Goodheart tells her friends 
with much satisfaction the size of the 
joint they have on Sundays, because, although 
their own sons have gone, they never sit 
down without some young men as guests, 
and Mr. Goodheart made their acquaintance 
through the pew. If some family in the 
church has visitors, and extra sittings are 
needed, why then the children of the family 
sit in the Goodheart pew and are received 
with open arms. Bless his white hair and 
genial face, he never is entirely happy and 
never enjoys the sermon unless he has his 
full contingent of guests; and there are times 
4~vhen he brings one too mary, and then the 
other pew-holders contend as to who shall 
have him for their guest. 

What he is in church he is at home, with 
an open heart and an open hand, never con- 
tent unless his friends are coming and going, 
never angry unless they will not stay and 
have a meal with him, never so full of joy as 


when he is doing a good turn, or going over | 


old days with those to whom he-is bound by 
a hundred ties of kindly words and deeds. As 


he has dealt witn all men, strangers and | 


friends alike, in his church and in his house, 
so will God deal by him, and for him we may 
feel sure there will be a hospitable welcome 
waiting where the churches of earth have 
changed into Our Father’s House. 


= 


This is the seventh of Doctor Watson’s success- 
ful series of articles on different phases of the 
relation of a congregation to its minister. The 
series will be continued during 1900. All the 
articles are so timely and so admirably written 


that the series mer fairly be called the most | 
e 


valuable ever published upon the subject. 
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A Musical Ear 


can tell whether a piano has all 
of the desired toue and touch 
qualities. But the attaining and 
the permanently holding of these 
qualities is due to the scientist. 
A perfect piano is a creation of 
the scientist and the true musi- 
citan—the one ambitious for sci- 
ence and the other in love with 
music. It is built where there is 
no lack of resources or of any- 
thing known. to-day of 
making. Such a 


piano 
piano is the 


aldwin 


‘*How to Know a Piano”’ 
little book designed to assist one 
in choosing a piano. In it is ex- 
plained and illustrated the con- 
struction of the perfect piano so 
plainly that any one can under- 
stand the use of gvery part and 
its relation to the whole. It is 
sent free upon application. 


D. H. BALDWIN & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
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PONCE DE LEON 


did not find the springs, the waters 
of which were to give perpetual 
youth. But BAILEY’s RUBBER 


put the spring of youthful buoy- 
ancy under your heels. 

The constant Pounding of the 
Heels on a hard surface shocks 
the whole nervous system. 

The annular projections take up 
the concussion, and put VELVE 
under every STEP. Mounted on 
celluloid instantly adjusted on 
the inside of the shoe, directly 
under the heel, rubber side down. 


(One pair outwear the shoe.) , 
Sizes for Men and Women, 25c. per pair. 
All dealers. Mailed on receipt of price. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 














wes a. 
N. C. Menien, Architect, 27 W. 30th Street, New York. 


Many Reasons Why 


no intending builder should overlook 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


They wear as well as the best paint, 
preserve the wood better, are one-ha 
cheaper, and give the soft, velvety color- 
ing effects that are impossible in paints. 
Thousands have investigated, adopted 
and approved them. 


Investigation is invited. Send a postal for Stained Wood 
Samples and color studies of houses 


SAMUEL CABOT, - 72 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass- 


AGENTS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 
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ANDSCAPES in monochrome 
may be treated successfully by 
any one in possession of some 
understanding of Crawing. 
The first few trials in either 
landscape or ‘figure work 
should be attempted with one 
color. If the study is a land- 

scape, perspective is just as essential as ic 

would be in the use of realistic colors. The 
distance should be indicated with vague, 
shadowy touches, defining objects more clearly 
with dis‘inct touches when approaching the 
foreground. If water is shown in the study, 
paiat with horizontal strokes, indicating 
shadows with a perpendicular move:nent of 
ine brush. Gold should not ve used in con- 
nection with iandscapes or figures in Delft 
blue, but in every other color in monochrome 

a framework of flat gold is admissible. 
Choose a Study for Landscape simple in “‘e- 

sign and execution. Indicate the principal 

points very delicately with a sketching pen- 

il, ana avoid all detail in the first painting. 

Take out upon the palette the 

greens, -ompadour, deep blue 

B green, yellow ochre, light sky 
entes tines ee, PORT). gray and ivory 


Derby-Chelsea Y’ llow. Prepare the colors 
Porcelain as usual, mixing one-thirl 
ivory yetlow with all of the 


colors excepting light sky blue and pearl 
gray, which, it will be remembered, are very 
fusible colors. Use clove oil rather fre ly 
in landscape painting; the edges will then 
flow and soften into each other. Use a flat 
camel’s-hair brush in the work for the firsc 
painting. Paint in a clearsky with light sky 
blue, intensified here and there with deep 
blue green. 

Clouds should be formed either trom care- 
ful observation of Nature or from an excel!'ent 
study. The light usually strikes the upper 
part of the cloud, leaving the lower part 
in shadow. Use a tiny pad to wipe out por- 
tions of the clear sky, and paint the clouds 
with ivory yellow, light sky blue, and gray 
for flowers. Toward the horizon tinge the 
color with Pompadour, and work in a little 
blue in the edges of the clouds to soften 
them. Blue must be delicately used to avoid 

a green tone, which is very 


AT undesirable. With blue, 
Pompadour and pearl gray 
aR work in delicate gray clouds. 


EES “eel If clouds are soft and vapory, 

Madeatthe Don With the light breaking 

Pottery through here and there, a 

little delicate handling with 

the end of the finger and touches of blue in 
the spaces will produce the desired effect. 


E4 


If Water is Indicated in the study it will 
reflect the sky tones. For the first painting 
of water use the soft warm gray that was used 
in the clouds and blend it in with the sky, 
keeping the line at the horizon perfectly 
straight. Hazy purplish distance is obtained 
with very thin washes of ivory yellow, blue 
green and violet of iron. 

Combine the colors with the brush until the 
correct color indicated in the study is ob- 
tained; after a strong fire this color will have 
weakened and faded into a fine gray, which 
serves as a perfect background for a stronger 
tone in the second painting. Sand is repre- 
sented with light sky blue and chestnut brown, 
using pearl gray with chestnut in the fore- 
ground, and lemon yellow and yellow ochre 
in the lights. Use the colors broadly, with 
enough oil of cloves to keep them open— 

the sky tone first, the water 

(SWANSEA) ONext, breaking in here and 

aims on KO. ¢ there (where grass is. indi- 

Made at cated) with yellow green, and 

Swansea brown green in the shadows. 
Laying in the work for the 

first fire should be rather quickly done, and 
tis therefore quite essential to know just 
what you wish to do before trying the color. 

The work after the first fire will be a deli- 
fate sketch in warm silvery grays. The 
brushes used for preparing the picture for a 
Second painting are a small square shader 
and a pointed brush. Give detail to the 
Picture in this second painting, using tints of 
Color necessary to bring out what may be 
dicated in your study. Give the water a 
delicate treatment of blue, using care not to 
entirely cover the gray of the first fire. 
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Grass is Painted in Yellow Green, shaded 
with brown green, with touches here and there 
of ochre and Pompadour. Trunks of trees 
are done in chestnut brown 


with Pompadour, using pearl 
gray and blue green sepa- 
rately and combined in the MARK ON NO. 7 


lighter portions of the bark. Made 
The leaves in full light will at Moscow 
have a blue-gray tint, and by A. cee 
where the sun shines through 
the foliage soft yellow tones must be used. 
Yellow green and lemon yellow combine to 
make a delicate green for an early spring 
foliage, which, used with touches of blue 
green and pearl gray, are quite effective. 
Blue green light, brown green and duck 
green will be found useful in strong, dark 
foliage. Every advantage is offered after 
the first fire to exercise taste and skill in 
the use of the colors. If the sky is too cold 
wash over it ivory yellow sometimes tinted 
with pink. If any part of the work is too 
vivid cool it with a warm or a cool shade of 
gray. The suggestion as to whether the 
gray must be yellow, pink or gray in tone 
will be given by your study. 


EA 


No Branch of Mineral Painting is more fasci- 

nating than the painting of Cupids and tiny 
heads, nor is there any part of it more diffi- 
cult. Much training in modeling and draw- 
ing is essential, as well as a 
perfect understanding of the 
nature of the color used, 
before any attempt should | 
be made to paint figures, 
Sufficient skill may have been 
acquired to enable one to 
model with siinplicity small 
figures for decorative work 
when it would not be possible to make a 
correct drawing. For such students tracing 
may be successfully resorted to. ° 

To transfer a study to china wipe the sur- 
face of the china with turpentine and let it 
stand while a tracing is made from a model. 
Reverse the tracing and go over the’ lines 
with a soft lead-pencil. Place the design 
upon the china and go over the lines again 
with a bone tracer. When the paper is re- 
moved the study will be upon the china, which 
must again be gone over in water-color. 
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Set the Palette for Figures with Pompadour, 
ivory yellow, lemon yellow, yellow ochre, 


. 
MARK ON NO. 13 
Made at Sévres 
in 1771 


: 
chestnut brown, air blue, pearl gray and gray 


for flowers. Mix the colors with Dresden 
and clove oil, making use of 
a sufficient quantity of clove ’ 
oil to keep the colors open. 
For the local flesh tone use a 
one-third Pompadour to two 
thirds ivory yellow. For fngior Wnts. 
some complexions a touch Of Qin on no. 14 
ochre will be necessary. : 
Mixing colors for flesh tones a } hay 
& 
must be the outcome of per- Villiam 1V 
sonal effort and experience if 
attempted without the aid of a teacher, as no 
two studies will require exactly the same 
treatment. Lay in the flesh tones delicately 
and with even strokes all over the face. 

With a delicate gray made of air blue, black 
and ivory yellow, place the shadow under the 
eyes, nose and upon the iin. While the 
local tone is moist use a fitch stippler to blend 
the grays into the flesh colors; begin the 
blending process in the lights and work into 
the shadow color. Tint the cheeks with a 
touch of rose and the lips with Pompadour. 
Work in a little gray on the temples at the 
roots of the hair, and blend into the local 
tones already used for the 
hair according to the study. —— 
Blond hair is painted with 
yellow ochre, using chestnut 
brown in the deeper tones. 
Finish in the second painting 
with the same colors and pearl gray in the 
lights. Use Brunswick black, air blue and 
brown for black hair. For blue eyes use 
deep blue green and pearl gray; for brown 
eyes, yellow ochre, chestnut and a tinge of 
Pompadour. The pupil should be Brunswick 
black, and the tiny point of light be taken 
cut with a needle. 


a 


Mrs. Austin’s series on ‘‘ Correct China Paint- 
ing ’’ began in the Journal of November, 1899, and 
is concluded with this article. 
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Not “ROGERS” only 


But 








is the stamp 
that appears on the old original 
brand of 


Knives 


Forks 
Spoons 


Etc. 


There are many imita 
tions—the genuine has 
& been the standard 
of quality for 
Half aCentury 
and always has 
** 1847°" the 
year it was first 
¥ made, stamped as 
a part of the trade- W& 
mark. Look for the mark 


“1847 


Rogers Bros.” 


Accept no substitute and 
you will receive ‘‘ Silver Plate that Wears.’’ 


Send for Catalogue 53 R, finely illustrated, showing 
newest designs. It is free. ‘he genuine is made only by 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Successor to 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, Meriden, Conn, 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere 








“FOOTPRINTS » THe SANDS oF TIME.” 


MARSCHINGS 4S 
ROMAN GOLD 


il 


Marsching’s Gold costs more because worth 
more than others 

It is indorsed by all leading china painters and 
by A. Lacroix, of Paris, the famous chemist 
and authority on china colors and gold. 

It is sold everywhere, because it is in demand 
everywhere. Lacroix Colors and Marsching’s 
Gold for sale by all dealers in Artists’ Muterials. 

FAVOR, RUHL & CO., Wholesale Agents 

128 West Houston Street, New York 











Perle Shape 
= a A, BRAND Patented 


This hall-mark is stamped upon each piece of 
Elite French China, manufactured at the 
Elite Works, Limoyes, France, and sold by 
Limooese the leading stores throughout the United 
FRANCE States. It is the only French China made ina 
Colonial design. If your dining-room has 
other Colonial furnishings, you should have a Dinner Service 
of our * Perle Shape,"’ or an important detail is overlooked. 
Each piece has a beaded edge which yives it beauty and 
added strength—so much strength that you may trust it to a 
servant toclean, SelJs for the price of ordinary French China. 
Our handsomely illustrated booklet, 
! ’* 
‘“‘Limoges—Its People—-Its China, 


mailed FREE to you for the asking. 
RAWO 6& DOTTER, * “Snowe 


Owners and Dperators of the Elite Works, Limoges, France 


Putnam Fadeless Dyes 


Do Not Stain 
the Hands or 
Spot the Vessei 


(Exeept Green and Purple) 














Each package colors 
silk, wool or cotton at 
one boiling. Fadeless, 
durable colors. If vour 
dealer does not have it send us his name, 
and two two-cent stamps, and we will mail 
you a package—any color. 


MONROE DRUG COMPANY 


UNIONVILLE, MO. 


The Famous Lightning Needle 


TAPERED 
——— a 
Superior in Quality—New in Shape 
LIGHTNING NEEDLES are easy to thread, easy to sew with. 
Send 10 cents for Sample Case 


AGENTS to sell Lightning Needles in every home. 


Will be bought nine times out of ten, Send for 

















| WANTED terms, circular and /ree sample. 


THE LIGHTNING NEEDLE COMPANY, 650 Broadway, New York 








WEDDING may be either 
iP. formal or simple. Both 
are equally honorable, 


and the observance of 
etiquette which is sanc 
tioned by custom or pre- 
scribed by fashion is 
altogether optional. 

A church wedding is 
the one most in favor with those having a 
large circle of friends. The consecrated edi- 
fice seems to some to hallow the rite; others, 
believing that God is everywhere present, 
feel that the atmosphere of home is fraught 
with special blessing, and prefer to have 
their weddings at home. 

The former stately ceremonial is the 
typical, fashionable wedding of to-day, and 
as such I will consider the preparations and 
preliminaries usually observed, in the order 
in which they would claim attention. 

All the expenses of a wedding are assumed 
by the bride’s family—cards, carriages, 
floral decorations at house and church, 
music, sexton’s services—everything. 

The bridegroom’s first privilege is to pay 
the clergyman’s fee—when the bride has be- 
come his wife. Occasionally he pays the 
organist and the sexton, thereby asserting 
independence of conventional etiquette. 

in England the only carriage furnished by 
the bridegrcom at his wedding is the one in 
which he drives his wife away after the 
reception to spend the honeymoon. In this 
country the same rule generally prevails. 


ze 
When the Wedding Day is Decided Upon 


T IS the bride’s prerogative to name the 
wedding day. When this has been 
decided upon, careful lists are made of the 
entire acquaintance of both families that none 
may be overlooked in the invitations. The 
invitations are ordered at Jeast a month in 
advance of the time for their sending. 

The fashionable hour for the ceremony is 
‘high noon ’’—according to English prece- 
dent—but any reasonable hour of the twenty- 
four may be selected. Church, clergyman, 
and all the details of the wedding are left to 
the choice of the bride. 

It is the present fashion to have four, six 
or eight bridesmaids, as many ushers, a maid 
of honor, a best man, and sometimes one or 
two little girls—young enough to be uncon- 
sciously graceful—who carry baskets of flow- 
ers and scatter the blossoms in the bride’s 
pathway as they precede her up the aisle. 

The prospective bride selects her brides- 
maids from among her intimate friends, and 
usually includes one or more sisters of the 
bridegroom. She also decides what their 
gowns shall be, and where they shall be made. 
As these are paid for by the young women 
themselves it is considerate for the bride to 
choose colors and materials that may be useful 
to the wearers after the occasion for which 
the costumes were designed has passed. 


x 
Gowns of the Bridesmaids and Bride 


RIDESMAIDS as a rule wear gowns of 
some light color, contrasting prettily 
with that of the bride. They carry large 
bouquets in which the flowers are of a color 
to correspond with their own costumes. 

The maid of honor—either a sister of the 
bride or her dearest friend—wears a different 
color from that of the bridesmaids, some- 
times combining the shade of theirs with the 
white of the bridal attire. A matron of 
honor may replace the maid should the 
favorite friend or sister of the bride be a 
married woman. All wear hats and gloves. 
Saint Paul is responsible for the fashion, 
forbidding a woman to enter a church with 
uncovered head—for in his time and country 
no modest woman would be seem in public 
without a veil or head-covering. 

The traditional attire for a bride is a 
white satin gown of rich quality—or silk, if 
preferred—the skirt plain, with gracefully 
sweeping train, and the waist high-necked 
and with long sleeves or with lace guimpe. 
It is trimmed with lace and orange blossoms, 
simply or elaborately, according to the taste 
or means of the wearer, and the veil of 
lace or tulle is held in place by a wreath or 
spray of the same flowers. Natural orange 
blossoms, which, of course, are always to be 
preferred to the artificial ones, may be had 
at any season of the year if they are ordered 
of a florist one, two or three months in ad- 
vance of the wedding, according to the season. 

The bride always wears the bridegroom’s 
gift. An old saw prescribes that she shall 
also wear: 

“Something old and something new, 
Something borrowed and something blue.” 

The bride wears. her veil over her face so 
arranged that, immediately after the cere- 
mony, the maid of honor may part it, 

of it becomingly. 
ashion now dictates white suéde gloves. 
The left one is removed when the ring is 
hie Acane brides wear no gloves, the 
during the ceremony seeming to 
have more sincerity without them. 
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THE LADIES’ 


THE CORRECT WEDDING OF TO-DAY 


The Preliminaries and Preparations According to the Very Latest Rules 
By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 


This Being the Fourth Article in the Series “Good Form for All Occasions’ 


The Bride’s Bouquet and Other Details 

HE bride’s bouquet is usually of orange 

blossoms or “‘ bride’’ roses, with lilies- 
of-the-valley or white orchids—a shower of 
blossoms tumbling from it, the effect pro- 
duced by graduated loops of narrow ribbon, 
upon which, at intervals, single blossoms 
are fastened. Sometimes the bouquet is 
replaced by a white prayer-book which the 
bride gives to the clergyman and from which 
he reads the service. 

Some girlish brides have preferred to wear 
white organdy gowns very sheer and fine, 
trimmed with simple Valenciennes lace, and 
sashes of white satin ribbon. Such a gown 
with a tulle veil and a few natural flowers 
in the hair and at the belt makes a costume 
that for its sweet simplicity one would not 
willingly exchange for the more elaborate of 
Worth’s ‘‘ creations.’’ The attendants of a 
bride dressed in this dainty way may wear 
pink flower-strewn organdies, with Leghorn 
hats wreathed with roses. 

If the bride wear a traveling costume, hat 
and gloves are necessary. She does not 
carry a bouquet, nor does she have brides- 
maids. The costume should be of cloth or 
some other material suitable for traveling. 

A widow bride never wears white, nor a 
veil, nor orange blossoms, but pearl gray, or 
some light silk, or a traveling costume. In 
either case she wears a bonnet, but may, ata 
home wedding, leave it off if she please. 

She removes her former wedding ring. 
She may no more wear both rings than 
she may bear both names. 


z= 
Gowns of the Bride’s Mother and Sisters 
HE bride’s mother wears a visiting cos- 
tume, and her young sisters pretty, 
high-necked gowns with ‘‘ picture’’ hats. 
No mourning garb is permissible. The 
bride’s widowed mother lays hers aside, to 
resume it after the wedding. 

When the wedding day has been fixed the 
church should be engaged and the sexton 
instructed to arrange for the awning, the 
carpet, the white ribbon to be stretched across 
or along the aisle, and the cushions for the 
bridal pair to kneel upon. Some men should 
also be engaged to be at the awning doors to 
keep the passage free from the idlers that 
throng them, and to receive from the guests 
the cards of presentation. 

The organist should be advised as to what 
selections to play upon the organ. 


x 
Arranging the Wedding Supper or Breakfast 


HE wedding feast is usually intrusted to 
a caterer, and the flowers arranged by a 
professional florist if the purse be a full one, 
but sentiment is gratified and much expense 
spared if home talent is available. A break- 
fast is the form of entertainment commonly 
chosen for a few guests, and is also considered 
the most elegant where there are many. In 
the latter case it is served in courses at small 
tables decorated with white flowers, cakes 
and bonbons. The usual menu is fruit or 
raw oysters, bouillon, fish or lobster in some 
fancy form, an entrée, birds and salad, ices 
and coffee, or a more modest repast of bouil- 
lon, broiled or fricasseed oysters, cakes and 
ices. A separate table is prepared for the 
bridal party with many flowers and the tra- 
ditional wedding cake. The same menu is 
appropriate for an evening wedding. 

A favorite and less costly manner of enter- 
taining wedding guests is to have a large 
table in the dining-room, decorated prettily 
and supplied with bouillon, sandwiches, cold 
birds, salads, ices, cakes, bonbons and fruit, 
as at an ordinary reception, served during 
all the time that the guests remain. Or the 
refreshments may consist merely of hot 
oysters, sandwiches, cakes and ices. 

Wedding cake is usually packed in small 
boxes, tied with ribbons and piled on a table 
in the hall ready for the guests to help them- 
selves when leaving the house. 
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Floral Decorations for a Home Wedding 


HE drawing-rooms are made gay with 
plants and flowers, the former being com- 
monly hired for the occasion. If tastefully 
arranged, flowering plants are more effective 
and less costly than cut flowers. 

The place where the bridal pair are to 
stand is indicated by plants and flowers in 
greater profusion than elsewhere, or is alone 
decorated. If the ceremony take place at 
home a space is sometimes inclosed by a 
miniature chancel rail, made of foliage, with 
gate or door, or a bay-window is made into 
a bower. Cushions for the bride and bride- 
groom to kneel upon must not be forgotten. 

One or two flowers in masses give a more 
artistic effect than many in combination, 
those in season permitting prodigality. The 
flowers which are selected should conform 
with the color scheme of the wedding. 

Those unable or unwilling to have expen- 
sive decorations may rest assured that few 
notice the absence of things which if present 
would naturally challenge admiration. 


HOME 
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How and When Wedding Presents are Sent 


RESENTS are sent at any time after it is. 


known that the date has been fixed for 
the wedding, but the receipt of the invitations 
is the general signal for their offering. They 
should be marked with the initials of the 
bride’s maiden name, and are generally sent 
from where they are bought with the giver’s 
card. The bride should write a graceful 
little note of thanks for each present, express- 
ing herself with cordial appreciation. 

It is a recent fashion to invite those who 
have sent presents to come and see them on 
some day shortly before the wedding, if 
they are not to be displayed at the reception. 
A few words written on a visiting-card by the 
bride’s mother, or a verbal invitation, bids 
them come at the hour for afternoon tea. 

The presents are generally placed upon 
tables covered with white cloths and deco- 
rated with a few flowers set around an 
upstairs room. The simple ones should be 
so placed that the givers shall feel that their 
gifts are treated with appreciation. 


ze 


Dinner to Bridesmaids and Souvenirs 


BOUT a week before the wedding the 
bride-elect gives a dinner to her brides- 
maids and intimate friends, at which some- 
times the bridegroom, best man and ushers 
are present—but usually the function is sacred 
to girlhood. At this dinner anything is wel- 
comed that promotes fun and frolic. A huge 
cake is in evidence, containing a ring, coin 
and thimble, the chance recipients of which 
are supposed to be destined by fortune for 
marriage, wealth or single blessedness. The 
decorations are usually pink, suggestive of 
rosy visions of the future. Many substitute 
a luncheon for a dinner. 

The bride-to-be takes this opportunity to 

present her souvenirs to her bridesmaids. 
These are generally small pieces of jewelry, 
fans, or some pretty trifles. 
The bridegroom also gives a bachelor or 
stag ’’ dinner to his best man, ushers, and 
other favorite friends, either at home or ina 
private room at some restaurant of repu- 
tation. Those who are to take part in the 
wedding ceremonial find, with their ‘* button- 
holes,’’ souvenirs from their host. 


x 
The Bridegroom’s Clothes and His Duties 


HE bridegroom at a morning wedding 
wears a frock coat, white duck or piqué 
waistcoat, trousers of dark, striped cloth, 
patent leather shoes, gloves and silk ‘‘ Ascot ’”’ 
tie—white or pearl gray—and boutonniére of 
gardenias or other small white flowers. At 
an evening wedding he wears dress clothes, 
unless the bride is in a traveling costume, 
when he would wear a morning coat, striped 
trousers, a colored tie, and no gloves. 

The bridegroom’s duties before the wed- 
ding day are to call upon the clergyman to 
bespeak his services, and secure the marriage 
license. At a_ fashionable’ wedding last 
spring the bridegroom overlooked this mat- 
ter, and the clergyman inquired if he had the 
license as the bridal procession was coming 
up the aisle. The minister would not, or 
could not, perform the ceremony without it, 
and the bride and the guests waited two 
hours while the bridegroom and his best man 
went in search of the legal document. 


ES 
Final Details of the Wedding 


HE bridegroom has properly no expenses 

at his wedding but the ring and the 

clergyman’s fee, but he conforms to custom 

when, besides his gift to the bride, he pro- 

vides her bouquet and those of the brides- 
maids, and souvenirs for his ushers. 

He also furnishes the white gloves, ties 
and boutonniéres worn by those gentlemen. 
The best man makes the necessary inquiries 
about the sizes of the gloves and attends to the 
commissions. He is the bridegroom’s repre- 
sentative, and makes himself generally use- 
ful, but his chief duties, like those of the 
maid of honor, ushers and bridesmaids, do 
not begin until the wedding day arrives. 

Where a rehearsal of the ceremonial is to 
be held it is arranged for one or two 
evenings shortly before the wedding. The 
organist is present if there is to be music, 
and every detail is carefully considered—after 
which there is sometimes a little supper for 
the bridal party at the bride’s home. 

The bride-to-be should endeavor to have 
her trousseau ready in good time, and the 
last few days before the wedding free from 
dressmakers’ appointments and thoughts of 
clothes, that she may have a little time to 
consecrate to the family that loves and is 
about to lose her, and to the God in whom she 
trusts to bless and guide her in the new life 
upon which she is about to enter. 
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In the next (the March) issue Mrs. Kingsland 
will continue the treatment of the wedding, and 
tell what should be done on 


The Day of the Wedding 
Treating every point of the modern wedding. 
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Always 
Favorable 


The general opinion concern- 
ing the new product, Van 
Houten’s Chocolate for Eating 
—which has now been on sale 
to the public for some time— 
is highly favorable. The public 
recognize that this Chocolate 
ranks as highly among choco- 
lates as Van Houten’s Cocoa 
does among cocoas; in other 
words, that Van Houten’s choco- 
late excels in delicious flavor, 
| and in wholesomeness of composition. 
Every day much harm is done by the 
excessive consumption of cheap confec- 
tioneries and chocolates of inferior quality, 
doubtful taste and doubtful composition. 
Why not abstain from these altogether, 
and substitute the digestible, wholesome 


Van Houten’s Chocolate 


(For Eating)? 


| 
| 
| Sold in Tins of Croquettes and Tins of Drops, 
| 





Also in Square Tablets and Small Bars. 
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‘Buy China and Glass Right” k 


Lycee serreR 


FINE CHINA. _ RICHCUT GLAS, ) 










Everything in china and glass necessary for the well-appointed 
table is shown in our new iustrated catalogue 10-G. Mailed free 
to all those who wish to avai} themselves—no matter where they 
live—of the metropolitan privilege of buying all their glas« 
and china one-quarter Jess than elsewhere. 


50-54 West 22d Street, NEW YORK 












Size, 


4% x2Y, in. 


Size, 
444, x2¥, in 


Military Hair Brushes 


Are the height of elegance in Gifts. For Birthday and Wedding 
anniversaries they are very appropri: ate. Thousands of pairs were 
sold at Christmas, and every buyer was delighted with their beauty 
and evident high quality. They have rich ebonized backs, that 
look as well and wear better than the real ebony, the finest of pure 
white, stiff Russia bristles, and are mounted with the daintiest of 
sterling silver ornaments. They will last a lifetime—and being of 
so high a grade of artistic e pncelten: e, will be appreciated by every 
person of taste. Students at college find them very acceptable. 
At retail they cost $5.00 to $6.00, 
but we send them DIRECT FROM 
THE FACTORY, express prepaid, 
for only $2.50 per pair With 
gAfuine ebony backs—the kind 
that retail at $6.00 to $7.50—our 
price is $3.25 per pair, express paid. 
If not absolutely satisfactory, re- 
turn them at our expense and we 
will send back your money in full. 
OUR TOURIST CASE com- 
pletes an ideal outfit for those who 
travel. It is handsomely made of 
selected leather, rich in appearance, 
and carefully lined with fine leather, 
fastening with a convenient patent 
snap. Price $1.00 additional. Takea 
set with you to the Paris Exposition. 
We engrave your initials, three 
or less, on each ornament, free of 
charge. For each letter over three 
add 10 cents, for monogram 50 cents, extra per pair. Address 
THE BONDY MFG. CO., 60 lonia Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BOOK MONEY VALUE TO BOOK 
LOVERS, AND WE WILL SEND 

BOTH PREE, AS ISSUED, TO 

ANY READER OF THE 

“JOURNAL” WHO WILL SEND 


US HIS ADDRESS. ONE DE- 

SCRIBES TWO PRIVATE 
LIBRARIES THAT WE HAVE RECENTLY BOUGHT, AND 
QUOTES PRICES THAT ARE LESS THAN HALF THE 
COST TO FORMER OWNER. 

THE OTHER IS OUR ANNUAL CLEARANCE SALE LIST 
OF NEW BOOKS, OFFERED AT SWEEPING REDUCTIONS 
IN PRICE FOR THE PURPOSE OF REDUCING STOCK. 

IT WILL PAY YOU TO SEND FOR THEM. 


CHARLES E. LAURIAT COMPANY, Bostoa 


Successors to EsST#S & LAURIAT 














WE HAVE NEARLY READY 
TWO PAMPHLETS OF ACTUAL 

















%\ Two quires of finest Writing Paper correctly & 
graved with your Initial or Monogram (choice of 
five designs) and 50 envelopes to match, for 

Stamped Initial 
In Plain Colors, 8 28 
In Gold, Silver or Copper Bronze, - 
Illuminated in Two Colors, 1. 00 
Handsome sample book and sheet of souvenir engraved work mailed 
for 5 cents. 
Royal Visiting Cards—Latest styles of engraving and sizes, including 
plate. Samples free. 50 eards, 75c. ; 100 cards, "0 00. 
ey Wetting 3 Invitati and A 





ents Engraved— 
; lowest cost. Send for samples and A 
ALL CHARGES PREPAID 

ROYAL ENGRAVING CO., 15 South 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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ENGLISH POINT LACE SQUARE 


OR several years laces made by 
hand have been growing in popu- 
larity as table decorations, but 
this season excels all others in 

the demand for laces which may be used 
on polished tables for luncheons, or over 
damask tablecloths for dinners. 

The table square of English point lace 
in the illustration given above is the same 
in texture and detail as the English point 
lace plate doily shown in the illustration 
to the right, though it differs in design. 
It is twenty-four inches square. 


PLATE DOILY IN ROYAL BATTENBERG 


The plate doily of Royal Batten- 
berg shown in the illustration above 
8 made of heavy braid arranged in 
Battenberg and other filling-in 
Stitches. The centre is of exqui- 
Sitely fine linen. 

_ The finger-bow1 doily of point lace 
in the illustration given below has 
a sheer linen centre. 


POINT LACE FINGER-BOWL DOILY 
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By Sara Hadley 


ORIGINAL 





OINT lace braid ar- 
ranged inanelabo 

rate design, though 
not requiring a 
great amount of 
filling-in work, 
forms the de- 
sign of the 
table scarf 
of English 
point lace 
shown in 
the illus- 
tration 
which 
'aane 
across 
the topof 
this page. 
The foun- 
dation 
stitches are 
twistedbars, 
flat rosettes 
and spiders. 
The scarf is two 
yards long and 
twenty inches wide. 


PLATE DOILY OF BATTENBERG LACE 


The English point lace plate doily shown 
in the illustration in the centre of the page 
is developed altogether in point lace stitches, 
and is exquisite in design. 

A plate doily of Ruyal Battenberg is shown 
in the illustration above. Fine Battenberg 
braid outlines the design, and around the 
outer border is a line of Battenberg rings, 
each set within an inclosure of braid, and 
there held by radiating bars. The centre is 
of fine linen. Plate doilies are usually ten 
inches in diameter. 
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PRETTY LACES FOR THE DINING-TABLE 


DESIGNS 


ENGLISH POINT LACE FOR CENTRE OF DINING-TABLE 













































CENTREPIECE IN ENGLISH POINT LACE 


HE circular centrepiece of English 
point lace in the illustration given 
above is made with a linen foundation. 
It istwenty-six inches indiameter. Fine 
braid and thread are used for the border. 
The rather elaborate design for the 
point lace finger-bow] doily in the illus- 
tration given below is developed in fine 
braid and threads. The centre is of 


POINT LACE FINGER-BOWL DOILY 


sheer linen lawn, and the design is 
filled in with fine stitches. 

Tablecloths to use with these lace 
sets are of fine linen trimmed with 
lace of the same design and texture, 
Table napkins for dinners at which 
these lace appointments are used are 
three-quarters of a yard square, with 
a floral design in lace encircling a 
monogram in one corner. 

The point lace sherbet doily in the 
illustration given below is made of 
fine point lace braids and threads. 





POINT LACE SHERBET DOILY 






Patent Elastic 


It is not the price 


Alone that sells the Ostermoor Patent Elastic 
Felt Mattress. If that were all, every one 
would buy the imitation so-called “ felt’’ stuff 
offered by mail and at 
stores complete at $5, 
$6.50, $8.50—almost any 
price. Do you want to 
sleep on ordinary cotton 
wadding which may give 





TRADE. comfort for a week and 


MARK. 


then misery till’ you 
throw it out the window? Do you want to buy 
paste diamonds—even if they are cheap ? 


The Ostermoor 
Felt Mattress, 15. 


Is not only ineapensive but good. Will these 
bold imitators dare to offer such a binding 
guarantee as this: 


SLEEP ON IT 30 NIGHTS 


and if it is not even all you have oped for, if 
you don’t believe it to be the equal in cleanii- 
ness, durability and comfort a any $50 hair 
mattress ever made, you can get your money 
back by return mail—“no questions asked.” 
There will be oo unpleasantness about it at all. 


Express Charges 
Prepaid to Any Point 


Our handsome book, “ The Test of Time,” is yours 
forthe asking. Send your name ona postal, whether 
you need a mattress now or not. It willinterest you, 
anyway, to know about a hand-filled mattress as soft 
as the best hair, but which will not pack or lose its 
shape, ane costs only one-quarter as much. 














2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs. $ 8.35) All 

3 feet wide, 3 . s ‘ 0.00 | 6 feet 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs. 11.70} 9% .cet. 
4 feet wide 1 3.35 


4 le le ‘ 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs. 15.00) 1ons 
Made in two parts, 50 cents extra. 


“Sent on Suspicion” 


Take care! Don'tbe deceived! There isnotasingle 
store in the country that carries our mattress; almost 
every store now has an imitation so-called “ Felt,” 
which is kept in stock to sellon our advertising. Our 
name and guarantee on every mattress. Patent Elas- 
tic Felt Mattresses can be bought only direct from us. 


Send to-day for our book, ‘‘ The Test of Time.”’ 
OSTERMOOR & CO., 117 Elizabeth St., New York 


We have Cushioned 25,000 Churches. Send for our 
book, ** Church Cushions,” 
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PIANOS 


are receiving more favorable comments to-day 
from an artistic standpoint than all other makes 


combined. 
WE 


Challenge Comparisons 


By our easy payment plan, every family in 
moderate circumstances can own a fine piano. 
We allow a liberal price for old instruments in 
exchange, and deliver the piano in your house 
free of expense. You can deal with us at a 
distant point the same as in Boston. Send for 
catalogue and full information. 


vose & SONS PIANO CO. 
160 Boylston Street, - Boston 
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Established 1818. 82 Years Old 


Bolgiano’s Seeds Grow 
THOROUGHLY RELIABLE 

of the following 
25c. will buy any 12 Pkgs. 4.05, 2/00 
FLOWER SEEDS: Sweet Alyssum, Asters, Snapdragon, 
Dutchman's Pipe Vine, Lady Slipper, Balsam Apple, Balloon Vine, 
Begonias, Double Daisy, Candytuft Mixed, Carnation Margaret, 
Cockscomb, Dusty Miller, Bachelor's Button, Cineraria Hybrida, 
Chrysanthemum, Clematis Vine, Cosmos, Cypress Vine, Larkspur, 
China Pink, Foxglove, Poppy, Gourds, Sunflower, Heliotrope, 
Sweet Rocket, Hollyhock, Kenilworth Ivy, Imperial Japanese 
Morning-Glory, Northern Lights Moon-Flower, 4 o'clock, Mari- 
gold, Mignonette, Forget-me-not, Nasturtium, Passion Vine, 
Pansies, Verbena, Petunia, Mexican Rose, Primroses, Scarlet 
Sage, Wall Flower, Zinnias, Morning Bride, SWEET PEAS, 
Calceolaria, Calendula, Calliopsis, Gaillardia, Godetia, Lantana 
Hybrida, Lobelia, Lupins, Stocks, Sweet William, Thunbergia. 





| $1.00 will buy 50 of the above and you may select 
| as a PREMIUM 4 of the following 10c. pkgs. of 
Vegetable Seed: 


8. 

. will buy 4 {Sc. pkgs. of the Showing FINEST 
VEGETABLE SE 8S: Select Early Blood Turnip Beet, 
Select Eariy Cabbage, Pride of the Market Carrot, Snowball 
Cauliflower, Victory Celery, Paris Self-blanching Celery, Arlington 
Cucumber, Thornless Purple Egg Plant, Kale, Leek, Kohl-Rabi, 
Celebrated Big-head Lettuce, Pocky FORD and Paul Rose 
Muskmelon, Bermuda Onion, Curled Parsley, Parsnip, Okra, 
Pepper, New RUBY KING RADISH, Victoria gr Savoy Spinach, 
Boston Marrow and Bush Squash, the Great B. B. Tomato, New 
Stone and Matchless Tomatoes, Turnips and Ruta Bagas, Herbs. 

$1.00 will buy 20 of the above 10c. Pkgs. 
Vegetable Seed 
Write us a postal TO-DAY, and we will mail yeu our Catalogue 
J. BOLGIANO & SON, Wholesale and Retail Seedsmen 
28 S. Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


18-in. Battenburg 


We will send your choice: this hand- 
some rg ly cam- 
bric Centerpiece or a 11-in. Linen 
Centerpiece with two numbers of 
rn Em , an Illustra- 
ted MAGAZINE and Guide to 10c. 
Fancy Work. Postpaid for 
AppkEss: Walter P. Webber, Lynn, Mass. Box L. 
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2INE of the leading 
library training 
schools has recently 
issued a statement 
concerning the 
career of its alumni. Of 
ninety-nine graduates report- 
ing, all but one are regularly 
employed in library work; 
the majority found employ- 
ment within three months, 
and seven-tenths within six 
months. The lowest salary 
reported was four hundred 
and sixteen dollars per 
annum; the highest, two 
thousand; the average, six 
hundred and eighty-six dol- 
lars: for an average of forty-two hours and 
a half of service a week, with an average 
vacation of four weeks and five days. Of the 
ninety-nine persons, ninety-four were women. 
The above statistics might hold fairly for the 
graduates of the leading library schools. 
They would be, perhaps, over-favorable for 
the profession at large except as the salaries 
paid to a few librarians in high administra- 
tive positions be taken into account. 

There are no accurate statistics of the total 
number of persons engaged in library work 
in the United States to-day. As there are 
over eight thousand libraries, an average of 
two employees to each library would indi- 
cate at least sixteen thousand such persons. 
Probably three-fifths of these are women. 


x 
Library Work is Well Adapted to Women 


IBRARY work is a form of educational serv- 
ice. And in the qualifications which it 
demands, in its privileges and in its compen- 
sations, it has many analogies with teaching. 
It deals with material that is agreeable and 
with persons in a relation that is agreeable. 
It is in most of its departments an occupa- 
tion for which women are well adapted, and 
in certain of its departments an occupation 
for which women seem peculiarly constituted. 
The analogy with teaching holds. In a 
small library, as in an elementary school, a 
woman may be preferred. A village library is 
more or less of a social centre; its constitu- 
ency is chiefly of women and children, and 
a woman in charge may have better under- 
standing of their needs, may meet them 
more sympathetically, and endure’ with 
better patience the constant repetition of 
questions which women and children ask. 
The larger library is more nearly like a 
university. The work is highly differen- 
tiated, and the personal characteristics of 
the employees are relatively of less import- 
ance than the thoroughness of their biblio- 
graphic knowledge. In the work not touch- 
ing the public, employees may be of great 
value in spite of personal characteristics 
which are perverse. If in the smaller libra- 
ries a woman may bring qualifications which 
are to be preferred, in the larger ones there 
is no position from which her sex need 
exclude her. In the purely executive posi- 
tions, however, the prejudice is still in favor 
of men. And if in the others women do not, 
as a rule, yet receive a compensation equal to 
that of men it may be because they do not asa 
class bring equivalent bibliographic knowl- 
edge, or because a woman’s work averages 
less than that of a man, or because the serv- 
ices of any one woman cannot be made 
available in directions so various. These 
inequalities will doubtless disappear in time. 


x 
Always Six Departments in a Large Library 


XCLUDING general administration, the 
processes in a library may be reduced to 
eight: First, the selection of books; second, 
the acquisition; third, the care; fourth, the 
preparation for use; fifth, the registration 
of the reader; sixth, the supply to the reader 
upon specific demand; seventh, the aid to 
the reader in shaping his demand, and 
eighth, again the selection and acquisition of 
the books—for the selection only in part 
anticipates the need of the reader, and the 
library once in operation it is even more 
generally a response to his demand. 

There is not a department occupied solely 
with the selection of books, for this is the 
incidental work of all departments combined. 
But there is the Order Department, occupied 
with their acquisition; the Shelf Department, 
which classifies and locates them, and keeps 
a record of them as they stand on the shelves, 
and sees to their repair; the Catalogue 
Department, which catalogues them; the Loan 
Department, which delivers them to the 
reader entitled to borrow the books for use at 
home; the Registration Department, which 
determines what readers are entitled to 
borrow the books for use at home, and the 
Reference Department, which aids readers to 
their use in the library building. There 
may be several divisions of the Reference 
Department, as there may be special collec- 
tions interesting to the reader engaged in 
special research. There is quite certain to 
be a department of music, for instance, and 
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of prints and photographs 
(since the modern library in- 
cludes these, besides printed 
books), of manuscripts and of 
documents; very likely a de- 
partment of patents, and cer- 
tainly a department handling 
the current magazines and 
newspapers, and one espe- 
cially for young people. 


x 
Work of the Order Department 


HE Order Department con- 
ducts all the correspond- 
ence with dealers. To it the 
PUTNAM book is an article of com- 
merce. Its employees must 
be informed as to prices, editions and sources. 
As to current publications, the questions are 
easily answered, but at least one-half of the 
books purchased by a large library are books 
out of print, which turn up only occasionally 
in second-hand catalogues or at auction sales. 
The proper price may be determined only 
by long experience, thorough bibliographic 
knowledge and careful comparison. In the 
Order Department ordinary commercial ex- 
perience, especially in the book trade, is of 
service, for there are trade usages to be 
understood, invoices to be handled and 
accounts to be kept. But in a large library 
there is needed in the control of the work a 
wide bibliographic knowledge also; and as 
perhaps fifty per cent. of the books bought 
are in foreign languages, linguistic knowl- 
edge is a necessity beyond that required in 
the ordinary book trade. 

Before the book reaches the reader the 
invoice is checked up (and perhaps identi 
fied in the volume by a memorandum on the 
reverse of the title-page), the book is entered 
in the ‘‘ accession book,’’ a record of each 
volume in the order received—author, title, 
volume, imprint, date, size, source and cost, 
at least, being given. The accession num- 
ber is minuted on the reverse of the title- 
page, the title-page stamped with the name 
of the library; a book-plate inserted, with the 
name of the fund (or the donor, if the book 
be a gift), and the volume is ready for the 
Shelf Department. It must then be classi- 
fied, find a proper location, and a number 
that shall fix it in its place on the shelves. 


EA 
Cataloguing is Usually Quite Elaborate 


HE process of cataloguing may be as 
elaborate as the information sought to be 
conveyed. The minimum is an entry under 
the author, followed by the title, imprint, size 
and date of publication. But no catalogue 
does complete service which does not group 
the books also under the subjects of which 
they treat, and this subject index presents 
difficulties which may be solved only by 
long experience and technical knowledge. 
And besides the main catalogues there are 
special catalogues, bulletins, bibliographies 
and reference lists in which the book may 
appear in a score of serviceable relations. 
There is no limit to cataloguing except that 
set by the resources of the library. 

The registration of the readers is a matter 
of simple clerical record under the rules of 
the particular library, as is the issue to him 
of the book he asks for when his demand is 
for a particular book. ‘‘ Charging systems,’’ 
so called, have all the same main purpose: 
to record what buoks are outstanding in the 
hands of borrowers, what books’ each 
borrower holds, and when their return is 
due. All this mechanism of ordinary issue 
is easily acquired. The qualities which it 
demands are the same in any library: 
accuracy, the quickness to deal promptly 
with the applications as a whole, with the 
patience which treats each as if it were the 
only demand of the day. Tact, a gracious 
manner, patience in answering the same 
questions over and over again, and the 
facility which comes only of experience— 
these are the qualities which tell especially 
upon this class of work. 


x 
Varied Demands in the Reference Departments 


|" IS the Reference Departments (including 

in that term all of the intervention which 
aids the reader to a knowledge of what books 
will serve him) that involve the most varied 
demands, and therefore offer the widest 
opportunity. The inquiry that comes to the 
active public library to-day touches every 
branch of human knowledge. It comes in 
part from the expert, trained to the use of 
books; but the vast mass of it comes from 
the inexpert, who cannot even shape a ques- 
tion in the form to which books furnish a 
direct answer. To translate the inquiry into 
the language of the science or art is the first 
duty of the library attendants—who only then 
can determine the material which will give 
the response desired. 

There is no knowledge, there is hardly an 
experience, which cannot at some time be 
made available in the Reference Departments 
of a library. 
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A Library is Not a Literary Workshop 


HE bulk of the miscellaneous library 
of to-day consists of history (in the 
broader sense) and of pure literature (belles- 
lettres). The history is not merely the 
ordinary civil and political history, but the 
history of the sciences, and of the arts, and 
of literature. And as regards the capacities 
of the library attendants in the handling of 
pure literature there is a distinction. It is 
not skill in literary composition nor skill in 
literary criticism that is needed. A library 
is not for the employees a literary work- 
shop; it offers to them almost no opportunity 
for the exercise of purely literary accomplish- 
ments. What is serviceable to the library is 
a knowledge of the facts of history and of 
literature—of the literature of history and of 
the history of literature: the events of each. 
The tendencies are the study of the reader 
himself. Chronology, which may be con- 
temptible to the philosopher, may be of the 
utmost use to the librarian: for his chief 
service is to locate, not to explain. 

The following questions are taken from the 
entrance examination of a library school: 
‘*What was the Holy Roman Empire? For 
what ideas do the following men and women 
stand before the world: Robert Owen, 
Froebel, Demosthenes, Frances Willard, 
etc.? What is suggested to your mind by 
the following: Seleucid, Argon, Naseby, 
Weissmannism, The Gloucester, Briinnhilde, 
Filioqgue, Unearned- Increment, Le Salon 
Carré, etc.? Who were the schoolmen? 
Which are the great periods in the history of 
English literature and the men most promi- 
nent in each? Who wrote—(and here vari- 
ous books were given by title) ?”’ 


me 
A Thorough General Education is Needed 


HESE questions indicate very fairly the 
kind of knowledge required of a library 
attendant in the ordinary course of his work: 
history, literature and general information. 
In addition, as a tool, he should have a 
knowledge of languages, of which French, 
German and Latin are the most serviceable. 
The best general education for library 
work is therefore a thorough and systematic 
general education. Mere ‘‘ love of books and 
reading ’’ will never take the place of this. 
But there is such a thing as special training 
also, and there are library schools which 
provide this. There is, for instance, a school 
at Albany, there is one at Brooklyn (the 
Pratt Institute), at Philadelphia (the Drexel 
Institute), in Illinois (the University of 
Illinois, Champaign), at Washington (the 
Columbian University). The courses in 
these vary from one year to three. That at 
the University of Illinois is two years of 
library economy combined with two years of 
general university work, leading to a degree 
of Bachelor of Library Science. The course 
at Albany will yield a degree of B.L.S., and 
if combined with practical library work of 
M.L.S. or D.L.S. The entrance examina- 
tions for these schools are already severe, and 
the tendency is to advance the standards. 


EA 


How to Obtain the Best Positions 


OR persons who cannot afford the time or 

the expense of the winter schools there 

are summer schools—at Albany, for instance, 

also at Amherst, Massachusetts, and Madison, 

Wisconsin, etc. These in a few weeks give 

a summary view of the chief departments of 
library economy. 

As time goes on the best positions in 
library work, as in any other profession, will 
go to those who have had such special profes- 
sional t.aining in addition to a thorough 
general education. At present, of the thou- 
sands of persons engaged in library work, 
less than five hundred, perhaps, have had 
special training in a library school, for the 
oldest school (that at Albany) was estab- 
lished less than thirteen years ago. Expe- 
rience in a particular library falls short of the 
training of a school for the reason that in a 
small library the processes are too elemen- 
tary, and in a large library the work is so 
highly differentiated that any one employee 
secures experience of but one department of 
work, and in that department of but a single 
system, whereas the course in a library 
school covers all departments and various 
systems. Each one of these schools is con- 
ducted in connection with a library, and 
arranges practical work for its pupils. 


Ei 
Advice to an Aspirant for Library Work 


SUMMARY of advice to an aspirant for 
library work would therefore be: First, 
secure the best possible general education, 
including, if possible, a college course or its 
equivalent; second, acquire a reading knowl- 
edge of at least French and German; third, 
add to this a training in a library school; 
fourth, if a choice must be made between the 
special training in a library school and a 
general course ina college, choose the general 
course, but make every effort to supplement 
this by the special course if only for a brief 
period; fifth, if an opportunity occur for 
foreign travel, utilize it; sixth, if you have 
not been able to contrive either a thorough 
general education or special training your 
best opportunities in library work will be in 
a small library where your personal character- 
istics may be such as to offset these other 
deficiencies; seventh, without at least a fair 
reading knowledge of French and German 
you cannot progress beyond the most subor- 
dinate positions in a large library. 
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Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. 


NE of the most popular winter resorts for 
pleasure or for invalids is Hot Springs, Ark,, 
the water from the springs being famed the 
world over for its medicinal virtue. The 

Arlington Hotel, as shown in accompanying cut, is 
the best hotel in Hot Springs, and one of the best in 
the United States, managed by Lyman T. Hay. Its 
cuisine is famous. On the tables of the Arlington is 
served exclusively 


Blanke’s sexo Coffee 


You can drink coffee of the same superior, smooth, 
rich flavor if you demand Faust Blend at your club or 
restaurant, or buy it for your home. It costs more be- 
cause it is worth more—in 3-pound air-tight cans, w hole, 
ground or pulverized, $1.30 per can. Ask your dealer 
for it—if he hasn’t it 


Send $1.30 for 3-pound can 
BY EXPRESS, PREPAID 


lf your family is small, send 50 cents for one 
pound by mail, prepaid 


Our booklet, “‘ Coffze /Srom 
Tree to Lip,” tells how to 
make good coffee, how to take 
care of the coffee-pot, how to 
economize the coffee, gives re- 
cipe for every kind of coffee, 
and valuable information to 
coffee makers and coffee drink- 
ers. it is worth ten dollars— 
free on request. 





Other prominent hostelries in the United States 
which serve Faust Blend are: 

FAuST CAFR, St. Louis. HOTEL PFISTER, Milwaukee, 

GRAND PACIFIC, Chicago, SCHENLEY HOTEL, Pittsburg. 

RUSSELL HOUSE, Detroit. BATTERY PARK, Asheville, N.C. 

ST. JAMES, Jacksonville, Fla. WABASH R.K. DINING CARs. 


Most Complete Coffee Plant in the World 
300 to 310 South 7th Street, - ST. LOUIS 


COLGATE & CO’S 








EXQUISITELY PERFUMED 


The name * Coigate eg Co.” 


on toilet and shaving soaps, per- 
fumes, sachets, toilet waters and 
dental powders 


corresponds to the Si terling”’ mark 
on silver. 






















have a great influence 
on the disposition. 
We will send you 
FREE a_ beautiful 
booklet, entitled 
‘* Environments,” 
showing reproduc- 
tions of colored inte- 
riors and telling how to 
decorate a home, be it cot- 
tage or castle, in accordance 
with the most advanced taste 
and at a moderate cost. It’s worth 
dropping a postal for, because it’s 
written by master craftsmen. 
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THE NEWEST THINGS IN TRUNKS 


By Frauces 


fk. Lanigan 





N NO way has the growing lux- 
ury of modern life shown itself 
more prominently than in the 
development from the ancient 
iron-bound oaken chest, which 
served the old-time traveler, to 
the modern trunk with its many 

compartments and conveniences. It is, *of 

course, a result obtained through successive 
stages of filling the needs and requirements 
of travelers, and as no other nation in the 








TRUNK FOR A SHORT JOURNEY 


universe has so many travelers as has the 
United States, in no other nation bas the 
trunk been so ingeniously improved and its 
advance in luxury and convenience been so 
strongly marked as in this country. 


BA 

N ATTEMPT has been made on this page 

to present some of the newest and most 
approved of the modern inventions in trunks, 
and to give to the prospective traveler, 
whether experienced or inexperienced, a few 
facts concerning the selection and the pack- 
ing of a trunk. 

Almost the first thing that will be noticed 
by the person who starts out to purchase a 
trunk is that all the tops are now made flat, 
and that the lids are so hinged as to prevent 
them from falling down while the trunk is 
being packed. These flat-topped trunks do 
not deface the walls of a room as the round- 
topped ones often did. The flat-topped 
trunks are also preferable because when 
closed they may be used as places upon 
which to lay articles. And where economy 
of space must be consid- 
ered, a cretonne slip-cover 
may be made and _ the 
trunk utilized as a seat. 


EA 


HE trunk of to-day 
is an evidence of the 
modern tendency toward 
specialization that is 
shown in so many things 
nowadays, and an exam- 
ple of the old proverb, ‘‘a 
place for everything and 
everything in its place.’’ 
There are hat and 
bonnet trunks, dress 
trunks, shirt-waist trunks, 
boot and shoe trunks, 
costume trunks, steamer 
trunks, short-journey 
trunks, dresser or bureau 
trunks, as they are called, 
wardrobe trunks, small 
trunks for traveling men, 
and plain every-day 
trunks altered to fit 
modern conditions. 






ANGTHER PART OF THE WARDROBE TRUNK 





WARDROBE TRUNK 
HOLDING TWELVE GOWNS 


HE short-journey trunk shown in the illus 
tration is suitable for either man’s or 
woman’s use. The tray has a compartment 
which may be used either for a bonnet or a 
high hat, and a box for boots. A small tray 
contains sections for cuffs, collars, neckties, 
shirts or shirt-waists, and handkerchiefs. 
The collar-box is especially shaped to hold 
collars, and a cushion is added for scarf 
or stick pins. The lower trays have the 
conventional spaces for underclothes, frocks 
and clothing in general. 
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HE newest hat trunks, one of which is 
illustrated, have cushions on all four 
sides, to which hats and bonnets may be 
securely fastened with hatpins. The flat trays 
which accompany these trunks are intended 
for veils, gloves, and other small articles. 
The small hat trunk shown is made upon 
the same principle, though without any tray, 
and the hats, instead of being pinned to the 
cushions, are attached by metal claws. 





A CONVENIENT HAT TRUNK 


HE convenient dresser or bureau trunk 
is invaluable for the summer traveler 
Summer hotels are always indifferently sup 
plied with closet accommodation, and as this 
trunk is especially made with flat top and 
back, to stand against the wall, it is a con- 
venient piece of furniture. The bottom of the 
trunk is designed to hold boots and articles 
too heavy to pack in the tray drawers above. 
The drawers are usually four in number, and 
are fitted with handles or 
straps by which they may 
be pulled open. They 
rest in grooves, and any 
one of them may be pulled 
out and opened without 
disturbing its neighbor. 
The top tray is divided 
into numerous small com- 
partments, andthe second, 
which has a lid, is of 
sufficient depth to receive 
hats and bonnets. 
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HE wardrobe trunk is 
a case bulged at one 
end and on each side, so 
that it can be stood only 
on the flat end, and on 
the top or bottom, thus 
preventing the articles in 
its interior from becom- 
ing disarranged. The 
case contains a detachable 
swinging box, in which is 
a sliding rack which pulls 
out readily. From this 
rack depend separate 
hangers on which skirts 
and waists may be hung. 
This trunk is arranged to 
hold & dozen frocks with- 
out creasing or crushing. 
The wardrobe trunk also contains a deep 
tray with compartments for hat, 
shoes,-underwear, etc. All the 
compartments are well fitted 
with straps and fastenings for 
keeping in place the articles 
that are packed in them. 
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HE small trunk shown in the 
illustration in the centre of 
the third column of this page— 
a trunk which is designed 
especially for the use of men 
travelers—has a tray that is 
divided into two sections, one of 
which is designed for shirts and 
the other for underwear. There 
are also two envelope pockets 
that are intended for collars 
and cuffs. The lower section is 
used to hold suits and trousers, 
or any other articles which it 
may be necessary to pack. 
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WARDROBE TRUNK 
CLOSED 
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DRESSER OR BUREAU TRUNK 


EW persons realize the importance of 
properly caring for trunks. It is useless 

to devote much attention to the outside of these 
necessities of travel so long as the American 
baggage-smasher is permitted to throw them 
about as he is at present permitted to do, but 
the inside of all trunks should be carefully 
looked after. Dust should not be allowed 
to accumulate in the corners of the bottom 
or trays. Where a brush cannot reach, a 
dampened cloth may be used to advantage. 
As soon as the lids or straps of boxes or the 
handles of trays become broken they should 
be repaired. The cost is trifling, and the 
greater durability of the trunk will repay for 
the care displayed. A trunk that is out of 
order, or has a broken lock, or is without a 
key, should never be put away. It may be 
needed in a hurry at any time. Keep the 
key, the trunk straps and a few baggage tags 
in one of the compartments. If your trunk 
is in order you may look calmly on the sum- 
mons to a sudden journey, knowing that you 
can pack your clothes with but little trouble. 





TRUNK FOR A TRAVELING MAN 


‘’ PACKING a trunk, first collect all the 

articles to be packed in one place, and then 
sort them according to their kinds. Shoes 
should be wrapped in soft cotton covers, 
secured with strips of tape and placed at the 
bottom of the trunk, together with any books, 
heavy wraps and heavy flannel or woolen 
garments. Above these, and separated from 
them by a large towel spread and tucked 
down if the trunk is not of the dresser or 
bureau variety, 
should come heavy 
underwear. A sec- 
ond towel should 
separate this layer 
from the piles of 
gowns or waists, 
and a third should 
divide the gowns 
and fine underwear, 
The towels, besides 
making a_ useful 
protection to the 
different piles of 
garments, are con- 
venient when you 
are traveling from 
place to place, and only want to partially 
unpack, as the garments may be lifted out 
almost as if the towels were trays. 
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HE upper tray should be carefully packed, 
precedence in it being given to any hats 
or bonnets to be 
either should be carefully packed with soft, 
crushable articles, as this economizes space, 
and the weight also aids in keeping them in 
place. The hats also may be 
kept in place by packing nu- 
merous small crushable things 
about them. An impromptu hat 
or bonnet case may be formed 
by putting pasteboard about 
either one. Everything in a 
trunk should be packed closely | 

and nothing will suffer. 
Handkerchiefs should always 
be packed ina case; veils, gloves 
and ribbons in boxes; cuffs and 
collars also in boxes; sewing 
materials in a tightly lidded 
box. If medicines are carried 
they should be put near the top 
of the trunk, the bottles being 
carefully corked, wrapped in cot- 
ton batting, and packed in a box 
with the lid securely fastened, 
so that there may be no danger 
of one’s clothing being ruined 
in case the bottles should break. 





SMALL HAT TRUNK 
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Ask your Decorator for 


RICHARD E.THIBAUT’S 
20th Century 


7 
be PAPERS 
2 
a 


600 artistic designs in the newest 
colorings to select from. It will pay 
before 


Prices range from §c., 6c., 
7c. and up to 4oc. per roll. 


you to look at our samples 
you buy 


A Representative Wanted in every town 
where our Wall Papers are not handled to 
sell on commission from large sample books. 
Write for Particulars, 


Established for over 20 years 


RICHARD E. THIBAUT 
48-50-52 E. 13th St., near Broadway 
NEW YORK 
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OASTsS ¥ 


ARE GIVEN A MOST DELICATE 
AND APPETIZING RELISH IF 
JUST TOUCHED UP A BIT WITH 


, 


PERRINS 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE 


FOR SIXTY YEARS THIS SAUCE 
HAS GIVEN PERFECT SATISFAC- 
TION THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


| JOHN DUNCAN’S SONS, Agents 


| cans, so A 
Yerba Maté Tea 


**Hebe herself could serve 
no daintier cup”"’ 


Heme R PME heh Tea heh Veet hah Tea hed thar hes tear tet ne 




















The finest 
health giving 
beverage in 
the world, 
already used 
by over 
20, 000,000 
people in South America and Europe, and now 
introduced into this country for the first time. 
Digestible, and does not injure the nervous 
system. Acts as a powerful invigorator for 
invalids. Has none of the deleterious effects 
of other drinks. 


What is YERBA MATE 


A tea-like beverage, considered very refreshing in 
fatigue.—Century Dictionary. 

The infusion poems the same active principle 
(thein) as tea and coffee, but not their volatile empy- 
reumatic oils.—Standard Dictionary. 

‘The infusion hag a pleasant odor with an agreeable, 
bitter taste, and is much used for tea in South America. 
— Webster's International Dictionary, 

In the Southeastern republics it is a much-prized 
article of luxury, and is the first thing offered to 
visitors. Maté acts as a restorative after great fa- 
tigue.—Encyclopedia Britannica, 


aP*Rar ted teh taene-~ 


Send five 2-cent stamps for sample and illus- 
trated booklet, containing opinions of leading 
scientists who have analyzed Maté; or, better 
yet, send one dollar and you will receive, 
postpaid, a month’s supply for several persons, 


| THE YERBA MATE TEA CO., Sole Importers 
2635 South fourth Street, Philedciphia, Pa. 
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The makers of 


LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF BEEF will mail free to any 
housewife an attractive cook book, 
containing 100 recipes. Send your 
oan on postal to Liebig’s Extract 

, P.O. Box 2718, New York City. 
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Beautiful 
Home Decorations 
within the means of all. 
THE GOBELIN ART 
DRAPERIES 


Printed by The Eddystone Mf. Co. 
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are high-class designs and 
effects, at low prices. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
EPPA AAA 
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How delighted most of us would be if 


shown in this picture, to enjoy whenever we were in the mood for it! 
please the eye of an artist, the edgings of Box somewhat too 
makes one forget these trifling blemishes. This view was ta 


we could have such a vista of loveliness and shade as is 


The path may be too straight to 
a, but about it all there is a charm which 
en in a garden in Salem, Massachusetts. 











Here is a glimpse of a gatden on the North Shore of Massachusetts such as is seldom seen now. 
There is a quaint attraction in the Box-bordered paths and beds, and those who have tired somewhat of 
beds edged with plants of nearly all the colors of the rainbow cannot help thinking that modern gardens 
would be improved by a return to this old method of marking the boundaries. 








This illustration of a garden near Boston shows the pleasing effects which may be secured by the use 


of the commonest flowers in sufficient quantit 
none but old-fashioned flowers here—Iris an 
the effect is all that could be wished for. 


to give the impression of breadth and dignity. ‘There are 
_Phiox, Larkspur and Hollyhock, Spirea and Sunflower— 
The vine-covered gate is a particularly pretty feature. 


24 


There is a beauty about an old garden which the newly made one never py 
It seems to be the result of an evolutionary process in which the theory of *, 
ival of the fittest’’ is most fully exemplified. The old garden does not give 


y 
With its prim walks, its old-fashioned figy 


impression of having been made. 


its fragrant blossoms it simply seems to have grown into a thing of beauty, 





The value of vines in the garden is not fully understood by the amateur gardener. ‘lhe idea 
prevail that their proper place is about the house. While they are, perhaps, more effective when new 
house, they can be used to produce results in the garden which can be secured in no other way, 
picturesque arbor shown in this Salem garden, and the vine-covered fence, forcibly illustrate this i 


This illustration of a garden near Boston affords a view of a most delightful bit of gardes # 
The flowers on each side of the path are effectively arranged because they have been planted 
regard to their habits of growth—the tall kinds at the back, the low ones close to the path, thus 9 


a perfect bank. ‘his picture shows what may be done with old-fashioned plants. 


his illustra 
ine as a 

ination of 
seen at 


Suggesti 


: “fis 


Trees, 


This picture of a garden in Salem shows what is close to being the ideal garden. 
and hardy plants are combined in such a way as to produce a most pleasing effect by whe 
the simplest possible arrangement. Indeed, the harmonious general effect suggests Nature 
thus paying the highest compliment to the skill of the gardener who brought these resu 





its abou 


sland 


homas E-. Marr 


» chief charm of an old garden is its freedom from the formality which character- 

e new one. Garden-making is a series of experiments. It takes time to find 
Ot give each plant belongs. In old gardens the plants seem to have arranged them- 
> flow and the result is something much like Nature's gardening, in which leaves, 
ty. ‘plants and flowers seem to have settled into their own distinctive places. 


i his illustration of a garden in Essex County, Massachusetts, shows the picturesque possibilities of In this garden at Marblehead vines are running riot in luxuriance of foliage and flower. The 
e when new ine as a factor in ornamental gardening. In the garden shown in this picture there is a unique Clematis, covered with a snowstorm of bloom, shows how effective a vine may be when away from what 
other way, ination of the practical and the ornamental. The fence serves as a trellis for Grape vines, which, we have come to think its natural place. The Nasturtiums in the foreground give an idea of the possi 
rate this ie seen at a distance, strongly suggest the English Ivy. bilities of this most magnificent annual. The old steps add to the picturesqueness of this garden. 


‘‘ 





Suggestive glimpse of garden-making under difficulties is seen in this garden at Marblehead. ‘Tiring There is a peculiar charm about a secluded walk like this, shut in by'vines, trees and shrubs. The 

“ sight of bare piles of wood and stone, an effort has been made to hide them, with the result busy world may be just over the fence, but in the peace and quiet of this spot it seems miles away. 

- jowers are democratic things, and they take as kindly to such surroundings as to those of the Such a feature of the home grounds is more desirable than beds of tropical plants and expensive statuary. 
ire’s garden. This picture shows how easy it is to make unsightly places beautiful. The amateur gardener can study this picture of a garden in Essex County, Massachusetts, with profit. 





is ; . 
4 quaint, Old World aspect about this picture, due to the vine-covered arch, beyond which a This picture of a garden in one of Boston’s suburbs illustrates forcibly the advantages of attractive 
S to a higher level of the garden. Such effects are too seldom seen in the gardens of advertising. The owner has made it an object-lesson by the good taste and neatness which prevail. 
too much on our shrubs and plants. Effects of this kind wonderfully heighten the Everywhere the flowers speak for themselves most eloquently, because they are so planted that they 
This is a view taken in Salem. display their beauty to the best advantage. 
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SHE milestones in a married life 
are nowadays so generally cele- 
brated that the JOURNAL has 
endeavored, by offering prizes 
for new ideas for wedding anni- 
versaries, as well as by securing 
contributions in other ways, to 
give the best suggestions for 
the celebrating of these happy occasions. 
The result of these endeavors is given below 
in the ideas presented for celebrating the 
fifth, tenth, fifteenth, twenty-fifth and fiftieth 
anniversaries, as well as a suggestion for one 
form of celebration which will answer for any 
anniversary, from the first to the fiftieth. 


2 
Celebrating Any Wedding Anniversary 


By Laura Foster 





ACH guest who is invited is re- 
quested to dress in the character of 
any one of the famous lovers in 
history or fiction—as, for instance, 

Dante and Beatrice, Queen Elizabeth and 
Essex, Beatrice and Benedict, Othello and 
Desdemona, Ivanhoe and Rowena are a few 
in the long list of possibilities. As far as 
possible, couples should be represented—by 
wives and husbands, by brothers and sisters, 
or by others. But for variety, and from 
necessity, there will be some who will rep- 
resent single lovers, those of unrequited 
affection—Sidney Carton, for example. 

After the guests have arrived a wedding 
march may be played on the piano, and the 
company, led by the host and hostess, march 
up and down the room two or three times, 
finally seating themselves in couples, and in 
such a way as to permit each couple to be 
seen by all the others. 

The host, remarking that he wishes to 
know whom he has the honor of entertaining, 
selects any couple and puts the following 
questions to them: 

1. Are you fact or fiction? 

2. Are you living or dead? (If left alive in the 
story they are supposed to be living.) 

3. Did your love lead to marriage? 

§ Either, What prevented ? 

4 (Or, Did you live happy ever after? 

As soon as these questions have been 
answered the guessing begins, each person 
having one chance. 

If the answers fail to bring out the right 
names for the couple the host puts these 
further questions: 

1. What 
woman? 

2. What influence had the woman's love on the 
man? 

3. What was the most stirring event of your 


history? 


NCE more the guessing goes around the 
circle, and probably this time with 
success. If not, the host may improvise 
questions, or he may demand that the couple 
declare themselves for introduction. 

The guessing on each succeeding couple 
begins where it has left off with the 
preceding one. When all have been dis- 
covered there may be a brief interval of 
music, and then the ‘‘ Guardian of the Gifts’’ 
may advance to the host and hostess, ad- 
dressing them as follows: 

** As you, dear friends, are fact and not 
fiction, living and not dead; as your love led 
to marriage, and you have lived happy ever 
after, we wish to-night to offer our congratu- 
lations on the past, and our good wishes for 
the future, and to leave behind us some 
slight tokens of our good will.’’ 

Here two of the guests may bring into the 
room a clothés-basket holding articles of 
wooden, tin, crystal, silver or other ware, done 
up in such a way as to disguise their real shape. 
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N ARRIVING, each guest had handed a 
bundle to the ‘‘ Guardian of the Gifts’’ 
(some relative of the host or hostess), who 
had tied on to it a tag bearing a number, 
and had entered against that number in his 
memorandum-book the name of the article 
as declared to him by the donor. He now 
provides each person—even the host and 
hostess—with cards having the same 
numbers, and with pencils. He takes out 
the parcels one at a time, and they are 
passed around the circle and deposited ona 
table or in another basket. Each person 
receives the bundle with the right hand and 
passes it to his neighbor with the left, but 
cannot detain it to examine it carefully. He 
then writes his guess as to its contents 
against the number on his card correspond- 
ing to that on the gift. The parcels are not 
opened, but the lists are corrected from the 
memorandum-book of the ‘‘ Guardian of the 
Gifts.’ The best guesser receives a prize— 
preferably one of the miniature wedding- 
cakes sold by some confectioners. As gifts 
are not invited, only the relatives and inti- 
mate friends can be told of the arrangement 
to disguise their shape, and they by some 
near relative who afterward serves as the 
** Guardian of the Gifts.’’ 
After supper has been served some general 
intercourse and conversation may follow. 


influence had the man’s love on the 
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The Fifth or Wooden Wedding 
By J. Belle Landfeas 


HE wooden wedding is more fre- 
quently celebrated than any other, 
and, probably because of the many 
attractive things which may be 
bought in wood, is usually a very 

pretty affair. The invitation which I re- 
ceived recently to one was written on a square 
of birchbark and inciosed in a heavy cream- 
laid envelope. My invitation was delivered 
by hand and read as follows: 


1895 1900 
Mr. AND Mrs. RALPH WoRDEN 
request the pleasure of your company on 
Monday evening, January the eighth 
at six o'clock 
72 Chestnut Avenue 
Cleveland 


When we arrived at Mrs. Worden’s on the 
evening of the eighth we found the halls, the 
dressing-room and the parlors profusely dec- 
orated with shavings, and the window-sills 
banked with blocks of wood which had been 
hollowed out and filled with growing plants. 
Over the mantelpiece were the dates, 1895- 
1900, in large wooden letters. 


Scattered about the parlors were five 
wooden tables and chairs; as the guests 
entered they were handed wooden butter 


paddles for tally cards. 

At the first table were two small saws and 
several sticks of wood, some with the bark 
on. Here the ladies were to saw small 
pieces from the sticks, the gentlemen 
deciding which lady handled her saw in the 
most workmanlike manner. At the second 
table was quite a large block of wood, with 
hammer and nails for the ladies to drive, 
the gentlemen judging as before. At table 
number three were lead pencils to be sharp- 
ened, and at tables numbers four and five 
were games of jackstraws for all. 
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wn the games were finished prizes 

were awarded. The ladies’ first prize 
was a palm with the pot covered with birch- 
bark and tied with red satin ribbon. The 
gentlemen’s first prize was a plain wooden 
cane. The consolation prize was a toy set of 
carpenter’s tools. 

The dining-room looked very attractive 
with its hardwood table and dishes of wood. 
The centrepiece was a birchbark canoe filled 
with ferns and red roses. 

After supper an exciting game of passing 
clothes-pins loosely held in the hands tp 
and down two lines of people caused much 
fun. As the guests Jeft, a large sawdust pie 
in a cedar tub stood in the hall, in which 
each departing guest fished with a wooden 
spoon and brought to light a small splint 
basket, tied with narrow red ribbon, contain- 
ing a piece of wedding-cake. 
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Tin Celebrates the Tenth Year 
By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 


Y MEMORY furnishes an instance 
of a charming tin wedding where 
the invitations were written with 
§ a blunt pencil upon cards smoothly 
incased in tinfoil. For days before the anni- 
versary the presents had been coming, re- 
calling to the bride of a decade the pleasant 
excitement of a former occasion. 

Pretty tin candlesticks, painted scarlet, 
light blue and pink, with candles to match; 
wire globes, of the kind used for drying let- 
tuce, lined with silk and filled with bon- 
bons; a tin box enmeshed in wire network, 
through which white satin ribbons were in- 
terlaced, filled with sweets; growing plants 
in small tin pails, and a_ brick-shaped 
ice-cream mould, filled with ferns and tied 
with broad scarlet ribbon, were among the 
prettiest of the gifts. 

Shortly before the guests began to arrive 
came a tin dipper filled with roses, the 
handle wound with pink ribbon finished with 
a huge bow; a dustpan with a spray of 
flowers tied to its handle with ribbons 
matching the blossoms; an apple-corer hold- 
ing a bunch of violets, and a wire broiler 
inclosing a piece of new music. 

One friend of practical taste. sent some 
fine canned fruits, the tins ingeniously 
covered with tissue paper frills; and another 
a canister of rare tea, much beribboned. 
The groom was. favored with tin boxes of 
his favorite tobacco. 

The bride, arrayed in the carefully treas- 
ured wedding gown, her bouquet held in a 
tin funnel, greeted her guests with her little 
children about her. 

The dining-table was effective with new 
tinware and pink decorations. A fish horn, 
fitted at its small end into the central opening 
of an angel-cake tin, and both filled with 
flowers, made a pretty centrepiece, and the 
other dishes, wreathed with leaves, but half 
revealed their commonplace nature. 
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The Fifteenth Wedding Anniversary 
By Justine Eleanor True 


OR a new way to celebrate a china 
or crystal wedding—the fifteenth 
anniversary—send out invitations 
written upon rice paper, with some 
Chinese hieroglyphics across the top of each 

one, and haveJhe invitations read: 


1885 1900 
Mr. AND Mrs. JAMES REED 
desire the pleasure of your company at 
their residence, 1200 Pine Street 
at eight o'clock on Tuesday evening 
February the thirteenth 
nineteen hundred 
Please wear a Chinese costume 


Let the parlor be decorated as a Chinese 
palace, having at one end a large Chinese 
umbrella suspended from the ceiling, under 
which the host and hostess may receive their 
guests. Have a profusion of China asters 
and chrysanthemums if it is possible to 
obtain them; if not, very good imitations of 
both may be made from paper. In different 
parts of the house have Chinese incense burn- 
ing. Chinese lanterns may furnish the light. 

In the dining-room the dishes should be 
Chinese in design. In the centre of the table 
arrange the flowers and fruit like a pagoda. 
If there are any waiters, have them dressed 
in Chinese costumes. 

For cotillon favors have nodding figures, 
Chinese slippers, tiny parasols, dragons, 
firecrackers, or boxes of fantastic shapes 
filled with bonbons. 

It would add to the occasion to have the 
host and hostess dress as Emperor and 
Empress of China, with ambassadors and 
ladies-in-waiting in attendance. 

For a less expensive entertainment the cos- 
tumes may be made of calico in large figures, 
and the decorations of paper. When it is 


time for the refreshments let each guest help 


his partner and himself, unless the affair is 
very formal and there are a number of waiters. 


Either a Silver or a Golden Wedding 
By Mrs. Garrett Webster 


HEN possible the invitations to a 

silver or a golden wedding should 

be sent out by one of the married 

children to the guests whom they 
wish ‘to ‘assist in the celebration of their 
parents’ twenty-fifth or fiftieth wedding anni- 
versary. , If the celebration can also be ar- 
ranged at the house of one of the children it 
will add grace to the occasion. The eventful 
dates, painted by hand in silver or gold at 
the head of the pretty notes of invitation, will 
tell their own story. 

For. the decorations for a silver wedding 
use any flowers which may be in season, sur- 
rounding the mirrors and pictures as far as 
possible with a framework of green spangled 
with silver. Cover all the lamps and gas 
shades with white crépe paper flecked here 
and there with silver, and suspend balls cov- 
ered with silver paper from the chandeliers. 
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ET the daughters in the family, and the 
granddaughters if there be any, wear 
gowns of simplest white, with draperies of 
silver tinsel. If there happen to be any 
grandchildren they may be utilized in dis- 
tributing the favors, which may be bouquets 
of flowers tied with white ribbons. 

The refreshments should be served shortly 
after the guests arrive. A suitable way to 
announce that supper is served will be to 
have the wedding march played, when the 
bride and groom of the evening may be 
requested to lead the way to the dining-room. 

The supper-table should be lighted with can- 
delabra with white candles, and the snowy 
table-cover be crossed diagonally with white 
satin ribbon. Upon a pretty centrepiece of 
silver-spangled tulle may be placed a silver 
or glass bowl containing twenty-five white 
roses. Dishes of white cake and candies, and 
old-fashioned mottoes covered with silver 
paper may be scattered everywhere about the 
table, and the menu may consist of chicken 
and oyster patties, chicken and celery salad, 
white cake of all kinds, and vanilla ard 
lemon ice cream served in the shape of hearts. 
The large cake should be decorated in 
white and silver, and placed upon a silver 
dish in front of the bride of twenty-five years 
ago, who alone should be permitted to cut it. 
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HE guests, as well as the family, should 

be given ample time to partake of the 

refreshments, which, if possible, should be 
served upon silver dishes. 

There is no limit to the presents which 
may be sent in honor of a silver wedding, 
but no guest need be deterred from appear- 
ing because of her inability to send a pres- 
ent; her good wishes will please the host and 
hostess quite as well as an elaborate gift. 

Pretty souvenirs of a silver wedding are 
bookmarks of white satin ribbon, upon each 
one of which is printed in silver the name of 
the guest and the dates of the anniversary 
he or she has been helping to celebrate. 

The ideas given here may be utilized for 
the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary, the 
golden wedding, substituting yellow for the 
white in the decorations, menus, etc. 





| 2-cent stamp. 
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Send for Sample 


Nothing is so convincing as to have the 
article advertised in your own hands that you 
may examine its finish and quality, and form 
your own judgment of its value. 





CO LUM Bl A N Triple-Coated 
ENAMELED WARE 


is absolutely non-poisonous and has no equal, 
because its triple enameling makes it stand first 
asa perfect cooking utensil. Its smooth sur- 
face is so hard that hot water alone always 
cleanses it perfectly, and makes it sweet and 
clean, even with years of daily use. 


We Offer as a Sample a 
I-Quart Shallow Pudding Pan 


DELIVERY CHARGES PAID BY US, 
FOR 15¢. ‘his’ pan retails everywhere for 
25c.; we put its price at 1l5c.to induce you to 
buy it, so that you can thoroughly test its merits 
and judge for yourself that 
it is better than ‘any other 
ware now in your kitchen. 
and because we know that if 
you purchase an article it is 
more valued by you than 
if given absolutelyfree. 15c. 
is less than manufacturer’s 
cost, including delivery charges and wrapping. 

Illustrated Catalogue of Cooking and Household Uten- 
sils in Columbian Triple-Coated Enameled Ware of daily 
use sent Free... A full line is carried by dealers. 
BELLAIRE STAMPING (O., Sample Dept. D, Harvey, I, 


CARPETS 


Rog and Drapery Catalogue, showing Actual 
Designs in Colors at 40 to 60 Per Cent. 
‘Less than Retail Prices 


With our 
catalogue in your  pos- 
session you can select 
your Carpets, Rugs, Por- 
titres, Lace Curtains, 
Piano and Table Covers, 
Lace Bed Sets, etc., 
and by looking at the 
















16-color 





actual designs illus- 

trated in colors you 

can tell with exact 

MALS HOM) distinctness how a 

e, | MAKER carpet will look on 

¢ a) 2) user 4 your floor, o~* a dra- 

I very at your doorwa 

4 “Juuustiones Sarr: = Slade. r 

‘<> 4 Superb assortments 

Sa AS RAE ee MA) from all our mills are 


shown in exact colors 
in this book—104 carpet desigus are illustrated, 
which can be furnished in different colors aggregating 
450 patterns in all, prices ranging from 32 cents to 
$1.17. 28 different Rugs and Art Squares are in this 
book, most of which can be furnished in 15 sizes, 
prices from 71 cents for a small Rug to $50.00 for 
an immense Carpet size. 24 designs of Portiéres are 
displayed, which can be ordered in from 4 to 6 colors 
each; and 45 different styles of Lace Curtains are 
amongst» its attractive features. We quote a few 
Carpet Bargains: 
Best Axminster Carpet, 95c. per yard 
Baltimore Brussels Carpet, 56c. per yard 
Union Ingrain Carpet, 33c. per yard 
We furnish a quality sample of each grade of Carpet for a 
We make 15 different grades. Price of samples 
may be deducted from your Carpet order. 
We Prepay Freight, Furnish Wadded Lining Without 
‘ Charge, Cut and Sew All Carpets Free 
We also issue a 304-page catalogue of Everything to EAT, 
WEAR and USE, containing exceptional Furniture bargains, 
which you may wish to order with Carpets. Both books are 
Free. Which do you want? Address this way: 


JULIUS HINES & SON, + Baltimore, Md., Dept. 425 














KO-NUT 


(A STERILIZED VEGETABLE FAT) 
For Shortening and Frying 


ENTIRELY FREE FROM 
ANIMAL MATTER 
If your Grocer cannot supply you KO-NuT, send to 


INDIA REFINING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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\ctual white”; two weeks earlier than any other. 
All Ho above, » mainte” . fro wh ana <a 
are shcwn in our New atalogue. 
color BURPEE’S BEST. MIXED FOR 1900. A large 
pos- packet of all the most recent Novelties in 
elect eats ttser he Giant-Flowered Sweet Peas, grown separately. 
ines Wigner /\rs. Giant goes ; ZEEE ed ee These Seven Stee? Sweet 
ovens p the room, “Z EE - : : . s eo. mee pa So pout, wane a a dollars last 
“ia pn Be a comel Cause ils fail @ iF . ‘a ph GF og 7.20 Conte: 
exact i Phandy as a broom. une to nae Largest and Finest Sweet Peas. 
~“ : Li e asturtium 
ada ASS Our wealher on} only eg aboul < 25 pron gen -. Php 
' oT Gian Ss nees ; 5 f Seven. It contains a full- b mega each nt 
timents o Pa 
ils ar The rest of him slicks up above TLeonlighe the conous tall’ Pronch’ Chom: 
rated, s pleasant as you please ; : half ounce of the showy Madame. Gunter Wy. 
ents to ag ay Be eg a pe 
AA; He pases in weal Yr that would make Forhook oe ‘Climbing Nas artis Mad th 
“es ~ nal ion have the pigs: each order we send our new leaflet on vi ture. 
in ae But hurricanes can only b _, For 50 cents cicctions andere 
Bade The dust from off his Al Ritebate Bose Swans Paa—omllrely aris tae. 
rd ’ a 
ard FREE pits” Hour Joumwat and we 
wae No eo le ever saw him el: will send, absolutely FREE, a regular packet of 
} samples P “y seein us he f a “Snapdragon” Sweet Pea 
i Because we always ma ¢ him feel duced, "A sass of flowers, white’ tipped. with 
= oe © conscious of his. size. et anne calecin aad off eal Uae 
books are 
wil fy child, if you should meet aman Burpee’s Farm Annual 
© bigg r than a flea, it nn eS See ae 
Youd feel much as the Giant would lg RM Be 
n meeling you or me. Pocket Culdes to Success, free to'all customers 
(PE very oe would grow, the or 
* carefully stud The coding: Aanesionn Goan 
Catalogue.” ite TO-DAY. It is free! 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia 
S#? It is always sufficient to address simply 
BURPEE, Philadelphia 
Somelimes this Giant dresses up He ca cought his trousers on Cape Horn 
nd he fo fake a stroll, “ fore an awful slit; 
And_plucks a little bunch of slorsyla -He ped in bed a season while ec a : i 
= To deck his butlon-hole. ‘oil “aa His wife embroidered it; 
He's mighty careful which he fakes ahe fixed if What a luxury Pears’ 
re e kitows the ones fo shun; & wilh a palch - Mietage 2 
6 He burned his fingers badly once i soap 1s! | 
M fooling with the sun: ‘oe iit didnt show It is the cheapest and 
And a in absent-minded mood, * fR< w-. best toilet soap in all the . 
endo e picked a nelle star: ’ bil SY 
He ran a- yelling all the Wa 7 All sorts of people use it, all sorts of stores sell 
ee From Rome lo Zanzi ar. ~~ F tis : me q it, especially druggists. 
— _— 
Wo ' The islands are his siepping: -stones;:W In slepping cer a mounlain range. ' 
Aes continents his bed = W he ing he stubs his foe, Four Children, a Dog 
ee He slept on Greenland once and caupht An earthquake raltles things aboul, and a Wagon 
: A _snuffle in his head. And frightens folks below. 
~. ig Are the main features of an artistic 
picture we will mail free to any 
. alides around the arclic bp pole : He of 4 friend ‘in Marg with “s one interested enough to ask for it 
cl if he gets a chill, ye A Some of “cat”: Rowrox, 650 Adlanie Avene 
Hees and sils a year or so bess \e-- onlel for a ball: Havriwont 23 Fast Lombard Street 
In CINCINNATL, 304 Main Street 
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BURPEE’S 
Seeds Grow! 





By Wibert Wy. tan 
at Hs by Ray Brown... 





a. "ai 

in Funnyland a Giant lives And when he needs a ite food | 
Whose head is } up, 80 high [te wades oul in the sea, 

He gels, down on his hands an knees And, i ishes up a school of whales 
To look up in the sku; Jer ust right lo fricassee ; 

: % And if he fires of earthly food , 

s diel,as a rule, 

Consists of ‘planets, roasted well 
nd hung oulside Ic fo cool. 

He seus, he cole ife bo gale: er them; 

She b a frau, 
And_d paola 4. aye milk she skims 


From off the /A /Ailky Way. 
He somelimes drinks, lo quench his iret 


A raging waler-spo 
He gave tp drinkin eek es 




















































































Seven Superb 
SWEET PEAS ‘or 5 cts. 


Our Grand New Collection for 1900 contains 
a regular-size packet (generally from forty to 
seventy seeds) each of all these finest Novelties: 
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SADIE BURPEE. See illustration, Ecktord’s 
Lest Ne shoul he goul . new sng _iepnee W hite” - a nesta 
even his famous anche Burpee Both black 
4 puls a forest in his pipe | and white-seeded— two packets in in one. " 


NAVY BLUE, ‘The only ‘‘true blue.’’ Thou- 
sands of packets sold last year at 12 a. for 
25 cents. Large flowers of an entirely new color. 

HON. F. BOUVERIE. New “deep-pink Venus,” 
which sold last year at 65 cents for 20 seeds. 





To have a little smoke. > 
And lights the malch upon the moon: . 

~< € moon can't see the joke. fille old 3B 
You'd. feel put out if” anyone I think my child, were you a moon,|~ 4 “2 a ck a 
Seraiched matches on Your face. Way ‘off in stellar Space, BURPER'S WFASINON.” A, benutiful eat 






















color—between reddish mauve and carmine. 


“EARLIEST OF ALL.’’ Best of all “ pink and 
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Cet ee 
















































































Sr, Louis, 404 North Fourth Stree 
SAN FRANCISCO, 117 and 119 Market Street 


Next Month ¢ The children of the JOURNAL may read a stirring description of a War in Funnyland—a terrible conflict between the BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 


King’s soldiers and the crew of an air-ship, in which the latter were vanquished. Varnish Manufacturers, - Detroit, Mich. 
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THE ACTUAL COST OF FURNISHING A HOUSE 
By Maria Parloa 
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Bee HE aim of this article is to show 
SS how a house with seven rooms 

may be furnished comfortably for 
about six hundred dollars. This 
estimate allows for a reception- 
hall, living-room, dining-room, 
kitchen and three bedrooms. 

When about to furnish a house one of the 
first things to be considered is the amount of 
money that shall be devoted to the purpose. 
After deciding this, make a list of the essen- 
tials, and then a list of the desirable acces- 
sories. Naturally, the essentials are the 
things that should be purchased first, and my 
advice would be to stop there until one has 
lived in the house for at least a short time. 
It will then be possible to study the possibili- 
ties and necessities of each room, and as 
time, opportunity and money permit, one 
can add such things as are necessary. In 
this way the purchase of undesirable and 
inharmonious articles will be avoided. 


z= 
Floors, Draperies and Shades 


HE problem of the floors is fast taking care 
of itself. With hardwood or stained 
floors the furnishing and care of a house are 
much simplified. If one must have carpets 
the colors should be neutral. The best qual- 
ity of Canton or Japanese matting is satisfac- 
tory; it is a yard wide and costs fifty cents a 
yard. Next to matting, the most sanitary and 
economical carpet is good body Brussels, It 
wears well and the dust does not get under 
it. Acheap, loosely woven matting or woolen 
carpet is always unsatisfactory. 

The windows should be so shaded as to 
soften, but not to exclude, the light. A 
blending of green and yellow gives a soft, 
mellow light that is restful to the eyes. 
Shades and fixtures may be purchased very 
cheap; a fair article can be bought for fifty 
cents a window. Where one’s means are 
limited the most satisfactory draperies are 
plain white muslin, made with aruffle. A 
good quality, a yard wide, costs thirty cents 
a yard, making each window cost about one 
dollar and a half. For bedrooms dainty 
chintz, dimity or silkoline, which cost from 
fifteen to twenty cents a yard, are satisfac- 
tory. The bed and washstand may be draped 
with the same material. The draperies 
should harmonize with the walls. 

The purchaser with limited means should 
aim to get the best possible material and 
workmanship, and in the simplest, quietest 
and least obtrusive designs and coloring. 


4 
Make the Living-Room Cozy and Attractive 


HE living-room ought to be the most 
attractive place in the house. All the 
furnishings should be of the most substantial 
and comfortable kind, with nothing too good 
for use, and nothing that will be harmed by 
exposure to sun and light. There should 
be a large table, a couch, a bookcase, some 
good pictures, good lights, and comfortable 


on} 
4 





-easy-chairs, in this room. 


It is marvelous how few comfortable 
chairs one finds in many houses, particularly 
if one wishes to read or work. The kind of 
chair that in the end is the most comfortable, 
and that cultivates the best carriage of the 
body, is one with a broad, deep seat and a 
high, almost straight, back. Such a chair 
will sustain one in an erect position, which 
should be the only one assumed when work- 
ing or reading. There should be a large rug 
or several small ones for this room. 


8 
Cost of Furnishing the Living-Room 


UCH a room may be furnished with the 
essentials for about one hundred and fifty 
dollars, and if necessary the cost may be 
reduced one-half, but, of course, with dimin- 
ished comfort for the occupants. The large, 
round table is of pine, stained, and covered 
with felt in a shade to match the other fur- 
nishings. The couch consists of a strong 
frame, with woven wire springs; on this is a 
mattress, which is covered with six yards of 
material which may be bought for seventy- 
five cents a yard. The pillows cost four 
dollars. In furnishing this room I have 
made an allowance for three windows, which 
have fifty-cent shades and ruffled muslin 
curtains at a cost of a dollar and a half for 
each window; and one single and one double 
portiére taking nine yards of material at 
one dollar a yard. The items are: 


Large Round Table and Small Table 





Furniture Needed for the Hall 

- THE size of the hall will permit, it is best 

to furnish it as a reception-room, but if it 
is one of those narrow passages so often found 
in city houses one must be content with the 
regulation hall-stand, or a mirror and a 
narrow table, and possibly one chair. If, on 
the contrary, the hall is large it may be made 
an attractive meeting-place for family and 
friends. The simple furnishing for such a 
hall would be: 





ns hinds ha Keds cis derense ae puedes arep eae 
Se snd ar kiss Koders dadiddbsocavevonaescsvee SAD 
NRE a eee a 
> aan EES Seer eet? VITTTTTTE TET 
. 10,00 

Cc = Umbrella-Siand . gdaetnrtscanees 2.00 
Table-Cover (one yard of felt)... paursecsecass Qe 
PD titced sbaees se easdoeoeweoeccéccesndccresces BMD 
PS cccunddeans rr és0 25 SO 


Of course this is the simplest kind of 
furnishing, and the hall can be made most 
attractive by pictures, clock, a second table 
with books, and if there be a fireplace and 
mantel, with mantel ornaments, etc. The 
table is of pine which has been stained. 
The mirror is hung over it. The clothes- 
pole is placed in the most inconspicuous place. 


x 
Satisfactory Way to Furnish Bedrooms 


HE necessary furniture for a bedroom isa 
bed, a dressing-case which should be as 
generous as possible in drawers and mirror, 
a washstand, a toilet set, towel-rack, one easy- 
chair and one plain one, a small table, a rug, 
and window-shades. If space and money 
permit, a couch is a most desirable piece of 
furniture in a bedroom. Naturally, a 
writing-desk, bookshelves and pictures all 
add to the attractiveness of such a room. If 
one cannot have bare floors the next best 
thing is good matting. A woolen carpet is 
not a desirable thing for a sleeping-room. 
All draperies should be of materials that will 
hold neither dust nor odor. 

The bed is the most important article in 
the room. The springs and mattress should 
be firm enough to support all parts of the body 
when it is in ahorizontal position. When the 
bed is too soft or the springs sag readily the 
middle part of the body sinks into the yield- 
ing bed and is at an angle, where it should 
be straight so as to give perfect freedom to 
the internal organs. This results in restless- 
ness, sleeplessness and backache, particu- 
larly in the case of heavy people. 

A satisfactory way to furnish a bedroom, 
when economy must be studied, is to buy an 
enameled brass-trimmed bedstez ad. The cost 
for furnishing a bedroom is as follows: 





Enameled Bedstead with Springs. verry & 
A Dressing-Case . +++ 15.00 
A Kitchen Table to be used as 3 Washstand. Gekts 1,00 
ES a errr 2.00 
SE Caer Rages ds eh ES ES Ha oa cee ee he ne Kees 80588 2.00 
Mattress . .00 

Dimity for. draping ‘bed, ‘washstand and two 
windows, twenty-one SE seahavavecaeee 3-15 
Enameled Cloth for washstand ................ 55 
Two Pillows.. Sask PESE REST RIONStiedsovercaes BP 
Toilet Set. Sddtae Pan he Mens Beer ss deeds bh 
Rug kvetadesé scesssvces eae 
Shades ‘for two windows............-.s...s202. 1,00 
Towel-Rack epevees 75 
EE > nip no¥ RC ees 0s 04499009 14-44-0000 07 


x 
Purchasing Blankets and Mattresses 


HERE is a great difference in the first cost 
of the various kinds of mattresses which 
are on the market. First in cost is the hair 
mattress, which ranges in price from sixteen 
to sixty dollars. A mattress filled with a 
patent arrangement of cotton costs from ten 
to fifteen dollars and makes a most satisfac- 
tory bed. Another mattress, which I have 
found very comfortable while staying at a 
hotel, was filled with African fibre and then 
covered with a layer of wool. Such a mat- 
tress costs five dollars. Wool makes a soft 
mattress, but it mats and has to be made 
over every year or two. The ordinary cotton 
mattress is open to the same objection; 
besides, it is so heavy that it is not turned as 
often as it should be. If one can afford the 
first expense the hair mattress is the cheapest 
in the end. With an occasional making over 
it will last a lifetime. The covering of the 
bed should be woolen blankets that may be 
washed. Five dollars will purchase a pair 
that are good enough for all purposes. 

Sheets should be of. ample length and 
breadth. The finished sheet should be nearly 
three yards long. The supply of bedroom 
linen, blankets and counterpanes for a small 
house should be: 
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When the Necessity for Economy Exists 
HE desire to have one’s home beautiful 
is natural and laudable. If the house- 
keeper cannot have all the beautiful things 
she desires she can at least make such selec- 
tion of simple, durable and harmonious 
furnishings that the combination shall make 
a beautiful whole. Select furniture from 
low-priced woods and free from ornamenta- 


‘tion. A set of china in simple design may 


be bought for fifteen dollars and even less. 
Bare floors may be covered with cheap rugs. 
Low-priced mattresses may be replaced later 
with those filled with hair. 


Have a set of plain bookshelves made from 


pine or whitewood, and stain them. The 
cost of these will be about three dollars. 
For a seat in the hall have a box about forty 
inches long, eighteen wide and eighteen 
high. Cover this with denim, and put on 
three brass hinges. - The cost will be about 
one dollar and a half. For low-priced table- 
covers and portiéres nothing is more satis- 
factory than felt. It costs a dollar a yard, is 
two yards wide, and comes in all colors. 


EA 


Dining-Room Furniture Should be Substantial 


HE dining-room does not require a great 
deal of furniture, but what there is should 
be of the most substantial kind. Mahogany 
and oak are the woods to be preferred. The 
table should be broad, stand well, with the 
legs so placed that they will not interfere 
with the comfort of any person seated at the 
table. The chairs should be well made, with 
broad, deep seats and high, straight backs. 
Unless one can afford the right kind of a side- 
board it is better to purchase a sideboard 
table in a simple design. A piece of fine 
Japanese matting in the centre of the dining- 
room floor is quite satisfactory when the floor 
is stained. The following equipment, which 
includes the table-ware, is ample for a 
refined family living simply: 





Table, Sideboard Table and Chairs . 

Nine yards of Matting and Window- Shades ... 5.50 | 

China, Glass and Plated Ware................- 55.00 

ND, iat gaices ss ta-javasdsecienneseceBe 23.00 

Casving-Bet....-0-s+++ssceeesereererscerererers 5.00 
Total . eer pdeseivuns . .$164.50 


This estimate pean for arene w nal made 
oak furniture, three small tablecloths at nine 
dollars, one large cloth at six dollars, and 
two dozen napkins at eight dollars. The 
sum for plated ware is small in proportion 
to the other furnishings, but, as a rule, the 
beginner in housekeeping can usually count 
on gifts of silver, pictures, etc. 

A glass cabinet, pictures and plants are 
most desirable additions to a dining-room 
if one can afford them. Whether the floor 
shall be bare or carpeted is a question on 
which housekeepers are not agreed. The 
cleanliness of the bare floor is a strong 
argument in its favor, but, on the other hand, 
it may be said that the carpet deadens the 
sound of the footsteps of the attendant. 


Ei 
When Selecting the Kitchen Furnishings 


LIMITED number of well-made, carefully 
selected utensils will be found far more 
useful than a large supply purchased without 
due consideration as to their real value and 
the need for them. Of course, the style of 
living and the size of the family must to 
some extent control the number, size and 
kind of utensils that are required in each 
kitchen. As in all the other furnishings, the 
beginner will do well to purchase only the 
essential articles until time demonstrates the 
need of others. The following is a list which 
will answer for the modest beginner 


Scotch Bowl and two Omelet-Pans.............$ 1.29 | 
Frying-Pan and two Roasting-Pans........-.... 1.65 
TOO Be TIEN be. os vc odayeder ones crcacees 1.20 


Six Stew-Pans, ranging from one to eight quarts 4.00 
Two Double Boilers, measuring one and two 


i aus de citi Gk AERe A WHERE GES 0 45.09 89-0 1.50 
Colander, Coffee-Pot and Teakettle . keabc eee 
Muffin-Tins and two square Cake-Pans.. —— 
Four deep Tin Plates... ....... rr ee 
One graduated Quart Measure...........:s005- .20 
Two graduated Measuring-Cups............... 20 | 
Two Milk-Pans and two Dishpaus .. ideas hed he 80 
Long-handled Dipper. . coudseucev Dona 
Coarse and fine Strainers and Grater ..........  .60 
Pepper, Salt and Flour Dredgers.. ues antes: |S ae 
Te Oe Ge Sirs ccc cco cossnestncess -70 
Boxes for Sugar, Hominy and Meal........... 1.20 
SE NE NE 5-5 ve cadence ck ty cereeunes 1.25 
Moulding-Board and Rolling-Pin ............. -50 
Chopping-Bowl and hcp sesnaniioannenannda oe 
Mortar and Pestle. . ‘step ee 
Six Bowls, holding from one to six “quarts. er 1.30 
Four Pitchers of various sizes .........-.-...-. 1.00 
Twelve Plates and six Cups and Saucers....... 1.10 
be TTT Lee -50 
I gt db SE cb.er cbs aire cusesetinocsvxsvskbEre + 25.00 
GS Stara ds able a5 nade Need as baaude be eelen 10.00 
Table and Chairs.. need tS pedlwriteh ae cena ae 
Ironing-Board and ET ie a udu ratkhedetin a 2.10 
Clothes-Basket and Clothes-Line. . peecsvede: See 
Clothes-Horse and Brooms.................0055 = 


Long and short handled Brushes. . 
Dust-Mop, Dustpan, Coal-Hod and Washboard i > 





. -$76.00 | 
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The eocmomar 


Contains Twelve New Cottage Designs with plans monthly, 
$1.00 per year with any two 25c. books— Ham ple 10¢, 

















From May. "99, 
Woman's Home Companion 











Any Five Books, $1 


32 Cottages, Book 1 






ottages, Book 3, e Be 
32 Cottages, Book 4, - Be 
32 Brick City Houses, - Be 
32 Double Houses, ° he. 
82 Artistic Churches, - Ge 


32 Houses, 9010) to $1000, ae 
From Artistic Homes, a 3)4-p. book, 9c. 32 Houses, $1000 to $1200, Be 
32 Houses, $1200 to $1500, . Zhe. 32 Houses, $1800 to 82500, . ae 
32 Houses, $15) to $2000, . 25e. 32 Houses, $2000 to $2000, 


HERBERT €. CHIVERS, AKCHITECT, ST. LOUIS, NO, 




















Goodby to Matches for Gas Lighting 


Adams’ No Match 
Self- Lighting 
Gas Lighter 







Requires no matches to light your gas 
Turn on gas, the lighter does the rest 
Makes life and property safe 
Reduces fire risks where gas is used 
It is not an electric device 

Can be attached to any gas fixture 


If you burn gas you 
should not be without it 


THOS. ADAMS, Jr. 
& SONS 
102-104 Flatbush Ave. 
Brooklyn, New York 


By mail, 25 cts. each. 
Circular upon application. 
A Money Maker for Good Canvassers 








° 4 The most attractive 
r 1S 1c Piesenes Mantels are made 
of Ornamental Brick in 
© Colonial, Elizabethan, 
esigns Empire, and other styles. 
Ours look the best and 
last the longest. Our customers say so. 
Send for Sketch Book of our charming Mantels, 
costing from $12 up. 
Phila. & Boston Face Brick Company 
227 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 





The spring that gives rest to your slumbers, 
because it lets you lie in a natural position— 


P) 
feet level with your body. 
|e Order one from any local dealer, Sleep on it 











If you don’t like it better than the other kind 


YOUR MONEY BACK 


That’s proof. If one dealer will not supply 
you, write us—we'll tell you of another who will. 


BOOKLET FREE 
FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., Utica, N. Y- 





“The WASHINGTON’: 


possesses every improvement that ig 


sures easy running, durability 
simplicity; that, combined 
strength and mechanical om 





Most wonderful invention of the age’ 





| 
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SE Some Women Arrange Their Kitchens 


lIlustrations from Photographs Submitted in a Prize Competition 





For these pictures of a kitchen at Oak Lane, Philadelphia, the JouRNAL has awarded to Mrs. Charles F, Feurer the first of six prizes offered for such photographs. This kitchen is an exceptionally 
convenient and pleasant one. ‘There is plenty of light, besides good ventilation, a transom-window aiding to carry off odors and smoke. The hinged preparing-table, which can be dropped when not in use, is 
near the pantry on one hand and the refrigerator on the other, while close by are the range and a double sink of porcelain—the walls back of them being covered with zinc. All the utensils and supplies are kept 
in places ideally convenient. The dresser shelves are easily reached, and the pantry, a corner of which is shown in the middle picture, is certainly a model, Other good features are the placing of the boiler in 

+ a closet back of the range; the open plumbing; the metal bins for flour, sugar and other things; the sliding doors for the closets, etc. 


























of the age 
t your gas 
es the rest 
afe 
gas is used 


gas fixture 


gas you In the above illustrations two views are given of the kitchen to whose owner, Mr. William 8S. Cox, Tuscola, Hlinois, was awarded the third prize. ‘he distinctive feature in this kitchen is the convenient 
without it location of the closets, which, in the illustration on the left, are closed, and numbered simply for the convenience of the reader. In the view on the right the closets are open. Number 1, a medicine-closet, is 
hidden from view by the stove pipe; number 2 is a place for cooking utensils; 3, dumb-waiter; 4, closet for dishes; 5, closet for canned goods; 6, kitchen table; 7, pastry board; 8, closet for groceries; 9 and 10, 
AMS, J closets for dishpan, etc.; 11, flour and meal bin; 12, ironing-closet; 13, closet for kitchen utensils, rollers, etc.; 14, 15, 16, 17, drawers for kitchen towels, glass cloths, dusters, etc.; 18, 19, jelly and preserve 
, J. closet; 20, closet for brooms, brushes, etc.; 21, receptacle for waslh-basin, etc.; 22, closet for stove polish, brushes, etc.; 23, shelf for water pail. 
NS 
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The second prize was awarded to Mr. W. H. Hill, of Pasadena, California, whose picture of This picture shows quite a novel idea for a kitchen—a table with a hinged shelf, for kneading 

a kitchen from an artis point of view is certainly most attractive. The porcelain tiling behind and rolling bread. When not in use the bread-pan and the rolling-pin are kept under the shelf. 
the sink and dresser, the daintily curtained window, the linoleum-covered floor, the rack for ‘The proximity of everything in the kitchen to the range and to the slide leading into the dining- 
Saucepan lids, and the general tidy and well-kept appearance of this kitchen seemed to make it room ought to make work easy. A fourth prize was awarded for this picture to Mrs. Maud W, 
well worthy the prize which it received.¥ Park, of Racine, Wisconsin. 
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A fourth prize was also awarded to Mrs. Helen A. Higgins, of St. Johnsbury, Vermont. The To Mr. William G. Owens, of Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, a view,of whose kitchen is shown 
mon feature of this farmhouse chen is the convenient arrangement, as shown in the illustra- above, a fourth prize was also given. In the illustration the range with water-boiler, and the 
satisfactory: » @f the long zinc-covered drain boards at each side of the sink, under which are several wood-box door, which opens into an outside wood-box, are shown. The pantry, range and door 
Nashville, Teas tho fous drawers. ‘The pantry door is open, giving a glimpse of the refrigerator with shelf into the dining-room are so close together as to require few steps when doing the necessary work. 

ve. The shelf for the lamps and clock is conveniently placed. The hood over the stove carries off odors and superfluous ‘heat by a separate flue. 
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2 Spent 
eats ee 


whites will be found in another receipt. 
the carcasses of ducks and chickens for white stock. 
these rules will enable a family of six to live on ten dollars a week, even in a large city. 


ordinary soups; 


| Cold Roast Beef, Aspic 


| Creamed Dried ‘Beet 


3° 


By d Vrs. S. 


fhe following bills-of-fare are arranged to consume all left- 
If a sauce calls for the 
All bones from roasts and broils are utilized for 


over,s. 


MENUS FOR THOSE LIVING IN THE CITY 
Thursday, the First 


Breakfast Dinner 
Fruit Clear Tomatc Soup 
Farinose Hot Milk 
Dropped Eggs Toast Bolled Leg of Mutton 
Coffee Caper Sauce 
Luncheon 
Cream of Pea Soup 
Cheese Croquettes 
fomato Sauce 
Brown Bread 


Rice Stewed Celery 


Cabbage Salad 


Baked Apples Junket 
Friday, the Second 
Breakfast Dinner 


Cream of Oyster Soup 


Baked Fish 
Drawn Butter 


Fruit 
Oatmeal Hot Milk 
Codfish Creamed 
Graham Gems’ Coffee 


Luncheon Boiled Potatoes 


Clear Tomato Soup 
(Left from day before) 
Deviled Fish 
Milk Biscuits Coffee 

Prune Soufflé Coffee 


Lettuce Salad 


Rice Meringue 


Saturday, the Third 


Breakfast Dinner 
Cream of Celery Soup 
(Mutton Broth) 


Fricassee of Chicken 


Fruit 
Hominy Grits Hot Milk 
Creamed Hash (Mutton) - 
Toast Coffee r 
Luncheon y Rice | 
Cecils (Mutton) Creamed Onions 


Sauce Béchamel Chicory Salad 


Hashed Brown Potatoes Wafers Cheese 
Cocoa u fee 
Fresh Apple Sauce Cup Custards 
Gingerbread Coffee 


Sunday, the Fourth 


Breakfast 


Baked Apples Cream 
RiceGems Coffee 


Dinner 
Clear Soup 
Roasted Beef 
Brown Sauce 
Sardine Salad Potato Puff 
Bread and Butter Lady's Cabbage 
Sandwiches Celery 


Ripe Olives Jerusalem Pudding 
Coddled Apples Jelly Sauce 


Sponge Cake Coffee 


Supper 


Monday, the Fifth 


Breakfast Dinner 
Fruit Tomato Soup 


Oatmeal Hot Milk Tiltiinte 
stteael teal om Tenet Mutton en Casserole 


Cc 2 Rice 
we Brussels Sprouts or 
Luncheon Cabbage 


Celery Salad 


Cream Horseradish Wafers Cheese 


Sauce etic . 
Brown Bread Tea fapioca and Cream 
Baked Apples Coffee 


Tuesday, the Sixth 


Breakfast Dinner | 
Fruit Rice Soup (Beef Bones) | 
Grits Hot Milk Broiled Steak 


Omelet Toast Butter Sauce 
Coffee 
Baked Sweet Potatoes | 
Luncheon Sprouts 


Macaroni Croquettes Lettuce Salad 
lomato Sauce ’ 
Rice Gems Cocoa Wafers Brie 


Stewed Prunes Wafers Café Parfait 


Wednesday, the Seventh 


Breakfast Dinner 
Wheatlet with Tpeaped Cream of Pea Soup 
Dates 


} 
Roasted Duck | 
Toast Coffee Nut Stuffing | 

Luncheon Browned Turnips 


| - : Sweet Potatoes 
Broiled Chops 


Butter Sauce Chicory Salad 


Escallop of Tomatoes Wafers Cream Cheese 
and Rice 


Sugared Oranges Coffee 


x 
MENUS FOR THOSE LIVING IN THE COUNTRY 
Thursday, the Eighth 
Breakfast 
| Farinose Hot Milk Vegetable Soup 
| Baked Apples, Cream (Without meat) 
Brown Bread Coffee Roasted Chicken 
| 
| 
| 


Dinner 


Giblet Sauce | 
| 


Supper 
Cold Chicken Browned Mashed 
Celery Salad Potatoes 

Brown Bread and Creamed Onions | 

Butter Cabbage Salad 

Stewed Prunes Rice Pudding 
Friday, the Ninth 
Breakfast Dinner 


les Sliced in Cream of Celery Soup 
Hot eatlet Cream 


Whole Wheat Gems _ Baked Fish or Boiled 
Omelet Coffee Salt Cod 


Supper Boiled Potatoes 
Macaroni Croquettes Stewed Cabbage | 
Cheese Sauce } 
Whole i a Bread Dutch Apple Pudding | 





Cc 
Apple Float 9 » Custard 


Cream 
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yolks of eggs only, the 


Close observation of 


Saturday, the Tenth 
Breakfast 
Oatmeal Hot Milk 


Broiled Bacon Eggs 
Toast Coffee 


Dinner 
Cream of Rice Soup 
(Chicken Bones) 
Broiled Steak 
Baked Potatoes 
Supper Browned Parsnips 
Beauregard Eggs, Toast Salad of Cabbage 
Tea Cottage Cheese Balls 
Coffee Jelly 
Custard Sauce 


Stewed Apples 
Ginger Wafers 


Sunday, the Eleventh 


Breakfast 
Hominy Grits 


Dinner, 5 o'clock 
Beef Soup (made 


Hot Milk Saturday, now heated) 
Creamed Dried Beef si ‘ 
Bread Roasted Turkey or 


Coffee Duck (without stuffing) 
Cranberry Sauce or Jelly 
Potatoes, Stewed Celery 


Luncheon 
After Church 
Rice Pudding 

(Made Saturday) 
Thin Bread and Butter Coffee 


Peach Bavarian Cream 


Monday, the Twelfth 


Breakfast Dinner 
Apples Cold Turkey 
Wheatlet _ Hot Milk potatoes (left over) 
Boiled Eggs Bread  jyashed in Cream Sauce 
Coffee 
Brown Bread Butter 
Supper 


Boiled Rice with Celery Salad 
Raisins, Milk 
Graham Gems Sutter 


Cocoa Baked Apples, Cream 


Cottage Cheese 


Tuesday, the Thirteenth 


Breakfast 
Winter Pears 
Creamed Codfish 
Corn Bread Coffee 


Dinner 


Cream of Potato Soup 
(Turkey Bones) 


Baked Beans 
Supper ‘Tomato Sauce 
Rice Croquettes 
Tomato Sauce 
(Left from beans) 


Oatmeal Brown Bread 
Cold Slaw 


Corn Gems Coffee 
Coddled Apples with English Apple Tart 
Dates Thin Crackers (Biscuit Crust) 


Wednesday, the Fourteenth 


Breakfast Dinner 
Coddled Apples and Bean Broth 
Dates (left over) Broiled Steak 
Fricassee of Dried Beef Celery Sauce 
Fried Mush = watts 
Bread Butter Sweet or White Potatoes 
Coffee Stewed Carrots 


Cabbage Salad 
Graham Wafers 
Cottage Cheese Balls 

Brown Betty 
Cider Sauce 


Supper 
Slices of Nut Cheese 
Apple Sauce 
Mush Bread Tea 


EA 
MENUS FOR VEGETARIANS 
Thursday, the Fifteenth 
Breakfast 
Grape Nut Cream 
Baked Apples 
Cereal Coffee 


Luncheon 
Baked Macaroni 
Baked Potatoes 
Brown Bread 
Stewed Prunes 


Dinner 
Vegetable Soup 
(No meat) 


Lentiland Rice in Savoy 
Head, Nut Sauce 


Celery Salad 


Brown Bread and 
Nut Butter 


Apple Pudding 


Friday, the Sixteenth 


Breakfast Dinner 
Farinose with Sliced Clear ‘Tomato Soup 
Apples aid 
Cream Mock Fish (made from 


Whole Wheat Bread nuts), Lemon Sauce 


Cocoa from Shells Boiled Potatoes 
Luncheon Browned Parsnips 
Rice Balls Celery Salad 
Tomato Sauce Toast Nut Cheese 


Gluten Gems 
Steamed Figs Wafers Baked Apples 


Saturday, the Seventeenth 


Breakfast Dinner 
Oatmeal Hot Milk Cream of Sweet Potato 
Steamed Figs Soup 


Brown Bread 


| 
| Cereal Coffee Baked Beans (no meat) 


Tomato Sauce 
Baked Potatoes 
Boiled Carrots 
Cold Slaw 


Luncheon 


c nium Wrens 
Sifted Apple Seance Dutch Peach Pudding 
Gingerbread (Canned Peaches) 


Cocoa Cereal Coffee (clear) 





Sunday, the Eighteenth 


Breakfast Dinner 


Toast Nut Butter (Prepared on Saturday, 
Cc | Coff reheated and served at 
ereal Coffee 5 o'clock) 
| Luncheon Clear Vegetable Soup 
After Church 


Mock Chicken (cold) 
Rice Pudding from Nuts and Hominy 
(Made Saturday) 


Potato Salad 
Nut Sandwiches Ripe Olives 
Apples 


Corn Loaf Bread 
Apple Sponge Wafers | 


HOME 


JOURNAL 


Monday, the Nineteenth 


Dinner 
Lentil Soup 
Bread Sticks 


Baked Potatoes 
Macaroni 
Turnips Creamed 


Breakfast 
Boiled Rice Hot Milk 
Chocolate 
Graham Bread 


Luncheon 
Salsify Fritters 
Tomato Sauce 
Celery 
Apples Sliced and 
taked 
Corn Gems 


Chicory Salad 
Toast Nut Butter 
Sliced Oranges 


Tuesday, the Twentieth 


Breakfast Dinner 
Rye Mush Nut Sauce Tomato Soup, Créutons 
Dates Eggs a2 /a Mode 


Whole Wheat Bread 
Cereal Coffee 


Stuffed Potatoes 
Browned Turnips 
Stewed Cabbage 
Beet Salad 
Cream Toast Oatmeal Brown Bread 
Banana Soufflé Nut Cheese 
Cocoa Brown Betty 


Supper 


Wednesday, the Twenty-first 


Breakfast 
Baked Apples 


Graham Mush 


Dinner 
Barley Broth 


Nut Cannelon 
Celery Sauce 
Toast Cereal Coffee 
‘ ¥ ome’ Mashed Potatoes 
Browned 
Sliced Beets (cold) 


Spinach Salad 
Whole Wheat Bread Toast Nut Butter 
with Honey Lemon Sea Moss Jelly 


EA 
HYGIENIC AND ECONOMICAL MENUS 


Thursday, the Twenty-second 


Breakfast Dinner 


French Coffee Hot Milk Clear Vegetable Soup 
Hard Crisp Rolls 


Supper 


Rice Apple DumpfTings 
Pineapple Sauce 


Broiled Steak 

Luncheon Parsley Sauce 
Cheese Balls 

Creamed Potatoes 

Lettuce 

French Dressing 

Whole Wheat Bread 
Baked Bananas 


Baked Potatoes 
Creamed Cabbage 


Cooked Celery Salad 


Wafers Cream Cheese 


Friday, the Twenty-third 


Breakfast 


French Coffee 
Hot Milk Zwieback 


Luncheon 


Broiled Sliced Halibut 
Creamed Potatoes 
Plain Stewed Salsify 
Lettuce Salad 
Whole Wheat Bread 
and Butter 
Baked Stuffed Apples 


Dinner 
Cream of Celery Soup 


Planked Fish 
Potato Garnish 
Escalloped Tomatoes 
Chicory Salad 
Wafers 


Cup Custards 


Nut Cheese 


Saturday, the Twenty-fourth 


Breakfast Dinner 
French Coffee Clear Soup 
Hot Milk — =a 
Hard Toast Butter Fricassee of Chicken 
Dumplings 
Luncheon : 
Macaroni Rice | 
(Italian fashion) Baked Onions 
Mush Bread Butter Lettuce Salad 
Mayonnaise of Celery : 
Toast Steamed Figs Wafers 


Whipped Cream Cheese Balls 


Sunday, the Twenty-fifth 


Breakfast Chafing-Dish Luncheon 
French Coffee Hot Milk (Preparations made Saturday) 


Rolls Butter Creamed Sweetbreads 
Mushrooms 
Supper Whole Wheat Bread 
(Passed in the sitting- Butter 
room) Curry of Beef 


Fish Salad Boiled Rice Balls 
Bread and Butter . fomato Sauce (cold) 
4 ; . Lettuce Salad Wafers 
Nut Sandwiches Cheese Balls 
Coffee Coffee 


Monday, the Twenty-sixth 


Breakfast Dinner 
French Coffee Cream of Spinach Soup 
Hot Milk Zwieback Chopped Beef Cake 
Luncheon Srow n Sauce 


Giblet Stew Browned Sweet Potatoes 
Boiled Rice Plain Carrots 


Brown Bread Lettuce and Celery Salad 
Lettuce Salad Wafers 
Pulled Bread Neufchaiel Cheese 
Cocoa’ Whipped Cream Coffee 


Tuesday, the Twenty-seventh 


Breakfast Dinner 
French Coffee, Hot Milk Cream of Celery Soup 


Hard Toast Batter Boiled Shoulder of 


Luncheon Mutton, Caper Sauce 


Creamed Dried Beef : : 
Mush Bread, Sliced Beets Rice Creamed Turnips 


Endive Salad with Ripe Carrot Salad 


Olives 
Oatmeal Brown Bread “awe 








Butter 
Baked Apples Lady Fingers 
Wednesday, the Twenty-eighth 
Breakfast Dinner > ay 
French Coffee Clear Soup 


Hot Milk Rolls 
Luncheon 


Roasted Duck 
Nut Stuffing 


Broiled Tripe Grape Jelly 
Parsley Sauce ; 
Celery Browned Turnips 
Oatmeal Brown Bread Spinach Salad 
Butter 


Toasted Bread Sticks 
Rice Pudding 


Apple Tart 
Cream Crust 


February, 1909 


GELATINE 


“Dainty Desserts for Dainty People” 


our 32-paye booklet, tells how to make 70 delicious 
desserts from Knox's Gelatine. It's yours for a stamp 


Pint sample and hooklet sent, postpaid, for 5 cents 
and the name of a grocer 


ASK YOUR GROCER FIRST 
If he does not keep Knox's Gelatine, we will mail you 
a two-quart packet for 15 eents (two for 25 cents). Pink 
gelatine for fancy desserts in every packet. 


Cc. B. KNOX, No. 12 Railroad Ave., Johnstown, \, y, 


** Cleanest Gelatine Factory in the World."’ 


ANDERSON’S 
Concentrated 
SOUPS 


Fourteen Varieties 

















Add hot water and 
serve six persons, 


10c. 


everywhere east of the 
Rocky Mountains. 


Look for our Trade-Mark 
of the “Monk” 


If your grocer does not 
keep them send us six cents 
(slamps) for trial sample. 


ANDERSON PRESERVING CO., Camden, N. J. 








Cream of Celery 
Chicken 
Tomato 
Bouillon 
Mock Turtle 

x Tail 
Vegetable 
Consomme 
Mullagatawny 
Chicken Gumbo 
Tomato Okra 
Beef 


Clam Chowder 


concentrareo GPU PS 


are as delicious to eat as they are handy 

to serve. Grocers sell them at 10c. a 

can, making six portions of soup, Sample 

can sent for 6c. in stamps. Booklet free. 
VAN CAMP PACKING CO. 

802 Kentucky Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 





; — MOST DELICIOUS | 
DESSERT JELLY 
: noes ome AND PuRE 


CTIONS. 
¥ “| PACKAGE | BROMANGELON 
PIN’ WATER. 


ree SendSc.in aunties conn yourgroct 
F name and we will mail you, FREE, 4 sample 
| Sample of Bro-man-gel-on of any of the five flavors 








Bread and Butter French 


| By COOK, of Boston 
of rough to eat, 


| Easy way of getting French language et : 
drink, sleep, bes and travel in France. em post 
paid, for 15 cents, in cash or stamps. Address oi 

| © & COOK, 24 Winter Street, - Bost 
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DAINTY DISHES FOR MID-WINTER Do 


Being the Fifth Article in the Series of Fifty Illustrated Dishes 


Know 
needa 


iscuit 



































BAKED HADDOCK WITH FRIED OYSTERS. Stuff a haddock BAKED HAM WITH OLIVES. Cover a ham with flour and water & 
with a cupful of breadcrumbs mixed with melted butter, a teaspoonful, paste. Bake slowly for about five hours, basting often. Remove the 
each, of chopped onion and cucumber pickles, and the yolk of an egg. — and the skin except around the shinbone. Brush the ham with 
Season with salt and pepper. ‘lruss the fish in the shape of an S. Dredge 


“i gg, sprinkle with breadcrumbs and set in the oy il brown. y ¢ 
with flour, cover with slices of salt pork and bake until brown, Garnish pevoetn i aye arm cat ts beiven: Bg ng edge a te "Ghia. It 1S doubtful if any 
with fried oysters and lemon. Serve with tomato sauce. Garnish with lettuce leaves cut in ribbons, and a paper frill. ‘ 
wil - question has ever 
: 5 oT a . 3 HET ee 53 in OY ‘ , 2 : igi. ea : r 7 L 7a 7" xe a ty tect EN eae . ’ 
heen answered with 
, . 
* thanimous, 


“esponse. 
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with such instam 
cesS aS Uneeda Biscuit. 
From the greatest me- 





ater and 





rsons, 
PIGEONS SERVED WITH BROTH, Clean and truss four pigeons CHICKEN CUTLETS, PARKER HOUSE STYLE. Cook half a 6 

and half cover them with boiling water. Add an onion, a bay leaf, half cupful of flour in one-third of a cupful of butter. Add one cupful of tropolis to the hut I iblest 

a carrot and some parsley. Simmer until tender. Season with salt and stock, one-third of a cupful of cream, a beaten egg and a pint of chopped 
Wie pepper. On slices of toast make nests of well-seasoned spinach and dis chicken. Season. When cold form into cutlets. Din in egg and bread- | 

pose the pigeons upon these. Garnish with stuffed olives. Serve hot, crumbs. Press a duchess potato mixture around the edge of each. Bake a et t € éeman S 
~% with the strained broth thickened with a little flour and water. until brown. Fill the spaces with peas. 

s s 

staleale grown in volume until 


everybody, everywhere, 

OWS Uneeda Biscuit. 
| The creation of 
Uneeda Biscuit was a 
triumph of baking skill. 
The invention of the 
package that brings it to 
your table fresh, crisp 
See AT SCRUM SALAD, Bore ond ont tree seals be, sine _CHESS AND KEG SALAD, Drow a beach of come rus ot vee | and flaky was a revela- 


aprika. Dress the leaves from a bunch of cress in the same manner, eighths lengthwise and arrange them on the cress to simulate the petals 





Jispose the apple in a serving-dish with the cress in a wreath around it, of a flower. Press a star of mayonnaise dressing in the centre of the y J 
This salad will be found particularly appetizing to serve with game, petals. Pass an egg yolk through a sieve and arrange around the dressing. tion Oo m m genius. 
domestic ducks, geese and roast pork. Send to the table in this form, but toss together when serving. 


The continued suc- 
cess of Uneeda Biscuit is 
due to their constant 
~ improvement. You will 
find the box of to-day 
better than the one of 
yesterday. 

There is another 
member of the uneeda 


ORANGE JELLY WITILT ORANGE SECTIONS. Make orange BANANA CREAM CAKE, Cream one-third of a cupful of butter f il ha ¢ v 
jelly. Stand a mould in ice water. Pour into it a little jelly. When set with one of sugar. Add two well-beaten eggs, half a cupful of milk am Y t t 1S growing 












handy 
10c. a 
Sample 
et free. 


in, Ind. 





me upon it sections of orange from which the seeds have been removed. and one cupful and three-quarters = eee — vip two ~ tea- a 

p other sections in liquid jelly and place against the chilled sides of the spoonfuls and a half of baking powder. ‘hen baked dispose on the top 

mould. | When set add jelly and sections of orange alternately until the four bananas peeled and cut in halves lengthwise. Cover with thick cream ast, an even gaining on 
Mould is filled. When chilled turn from the mould and serve. filling and meringue. Brown delicately and serve with hot jelly sauce. 


_ Uneeda Biscuit. When 
'— your appetite longs for 
"~*~ | something dainty, sweet 
oe poe and gingery, 
; DON’T FORGET 


Uneeda 
Jinjer 
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APPLEs, DUCHESS STYLE. With a vegetable-scoop cut about HAMBURG SPONGE WITH WHIPPED CREAM. Heat the juice 
= dozen balls from pared apples. Cook in a cupful, each, of sugar and of two lemons and half a cupful of sugar. Add the beaten yolks of 
er with 


i a teaspoonful of lemon juice until tender, then drain and roll eight eggs and half a cupful of sugar. Cook over hot water until thick. 
2, — 5 eeted currant jelly. Cook the trimmings in a little water, pass ——— Add half a packawe yt = np —"e in ay ap anes, Bae — 
Adares _sl@ve and simmer in the syrup. Dispose the marmalade thus made in the beaten whites of eight exgs. ‘our in a border mould. ren cold, == 
BOsTOS Wout the balls and sprinkle with chopped pistachio nuts, or almonds. fill the centre with whipped cream. Garnish with cherries, and serve. | NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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MOTHERS’ MISTAKES AND FATHERS’ FAILURES 
By Barnetta Brown 





fe VATHERS’ failures add up less 
4} than mothers’ mistakes, but 
when it comes to indirect influ- 
ence, fathers probably fail as 
signally as mothers, and do not 
live up to all they ought any 
more than mothers do. We 
might balance the two on this 
count, but a father’s direct 
errors are not so many, for he is practically 
out of the child-life so much of the time. 
Yet I, for my own part, would rather make 
several of the mother’s mistakes than the one 
great failure which stands boidly out as we 
gaze at the composite picture presented by 
the lives of fathers. This failure may be 
called ‘‘ the despotic sway of fathers.’’ 

‘*T am your father; therefore, obey me,”’ 
is the way in which the average father 
addresses his child; and if the child dared 
inquire ‘‘ Why?’’ the answer would promptly 
come, ‘* Because I say so.”’ 

This is a very natural outflowing of the 
man nature. Lords of creation from time 
immemorial, is it to be wondered at that 
when the period of fatherhood arrives men 
find it natural to assume control over the chil- 
dren? This fathers’ failure above all others 
places the child in the subservient position 
closely resembling subjugation, and the rela- 
tion between father and son, or father and 
daughter approaches that of king and subject 
rather than the beautiful thing fatherhood 
should mean. The days of military disci- 
pline are swiftly passing away, and fathers 
can do better than control their little bands 
of young folks like commanders-in-chief of 
anarmy. A father should be a guide, not a 
governor; and the humbler, more truly 
simple a guide he is, the better for all. 


E 
Fathers Must Allow Their Children to Develop 


SUBJUGATED child is not all he ought 
to be and very little of what he can be. 
A developed child is a joy. Let the father, 
then, study away at this idea a little in con- 
nection with the child-life close to him, and 
thus avoid the most easily made failure of a 
father: a failure of guidance lost in control; 
of love and sympathy lost in domination; of 
fatherhood lost in despotism; a failure 
which has often crushed a _ self-respecting 
young soul, demoralized the growing charac- 
ter, and made the individual unable finally 
to go forward in business life or any other 
without command from some one over him. 
The boys and girls need to be guided to 
the point of understanding, where no author- 
ity is necessary to make them strong, true 
and sensible citizens of the world. Fathers 
who so naturally assume command over their 
children should try, instead, to teach the 
children to assume command over themselves 
and see what results they willereap. The 
very essence of fatherhood evaporates into 
thin air when the father assumes the attitude 
of a critical and despotic ruler, 


P% 
Fathers Must be More Than Providers 


F pened from the nature of his place in the 

world a father falls into a second failure. 
As society is constituted at present it is his 
emphatic duty to support the home, and nobly 
many a man is striving to-day to perform it. 
But he is forgetting everything else. 

The home built and furnished, the family 
clothed and fed—is there not more to father- 
hood than this? What a bleak, dreary, 
sordid fatherhood it is that sees but little be- 
yond finances, that even sometimes says: ‘‘ I 
have given them a comfortable home. They 
have everything money can buy.’’ No such 
fatherhood can be truly successful and sat- 
isfactory. The heights of fatherhood lie 
beyond the material, and necessary as the 
material part is, and great as is the privilege 
to perform it for those he loves, a still greater 
privilege awaits the father who can make this 
part merely the background of his fatherhood. 


sz 
Children’s Souls Must be Provided For 


HAT issuccess? Is it making money or 
making character? Surely the latter 

is too often lost sight of in the former; yet it 
would be a strange man who, when the ques- 
tion faced him, would answer it in any but 
one way. Fathers, in the rush of life, fail to 
consider the two aspects of living. If it 
give a father satisfaction to feel that he has 
amply provided for bodily comforts, what 
will he not feel when he realizes he has no 
less successfully done all that lies in his 
power to further the growth of a soul? He 
must place, then, in the foreground of his 
fatherhood much effort, wisely used, to develop 
the characters of his children; much com- 
gps creagigrt given, to hold them to 
m; much Jove, gladly poured out, to teach 
them what ‘oo is. He must forget at times 
the worldly business of a father, and remem- 
ber only that he is guiding souls upon their 
and onward way. 


Failures of Fathers are Made Through Mothers 
Cr of these two failures fathers 

will probably be surprised to learn that 
their failures with their children are mostly 
failures made through the mothers. If a 
father’s thought about woman is perfect, his 
appreciation of her in the home correct, and 
his treatment of the particular woman in his 
own home what it ought to be, he cannot 
make many failures with his children. 

It is too bad that fathers cannot be 
mothers, for even with all a mother’s chances 
to make mistakes there is a glory attached 
to being a mother that a father can never 
know. He can never realize all the beautiful 
things it means to be a mother, and this pre- 
pares him for a failure through her. He can- 
not understand the brooding feeling a mother 
has over her children. He can take care of 
them and love them dearly, but her wealth 
of brooding tenderness he never has. So 
while she broods and hovers he goes away 
and smokes or wanders to the club, and a 
little separateness of feeling comes which 
the mother feels keenly, and the little boy 
or girl also dimly understands. 


.§ 
When the Father Needs to be Most Tender 


F A FATHER could understand this he 
would not allow the separateness to begin 
as the children come along. If he does, it 
will by and by come to pass that the mother 
will attend to the home alone, and the father 
to his business, and thus all combination of 
interests, all sense of coOperation in purpose 
will be lost. 

A father would know, if he would make 
allowance for this motherly feeling, how to 
meet it when it comes. He would say: 
‘* Now, mother, I’Il brood with you for half 
an hour. Then you come and sit with me 
while I smoke.’’ Or in some such way he 
would get her to do a little hovering over 
him, and then the mother could not say, as I 
once heard one say regretfully: ‘‘ John does 
not seem to care for the babies, and I know 
he thinks I am very foolish about them.’’ 


x 
When the Mother Most Needs Sympathy 


HERE is nothing harder for a young 
mother than to find herself suddenly so 
placed that she is unable to come and go 
freely, as was her wont in the early married 
days before the baby came, while the father 
comes and goes as ever, and is not tied down 
at all. The father must be very patient and 
sympathetic while the mother adjusts herself 
to this new life of hers, as a sweet woman 
soon will learn to do, for if he is thoughtless 
here he is planting seeds of failure which 
will grow to gigantic proportions. He must 
keep intouch with the mother in these days, 
that they may walk together later, and all 
through even to the end, for children to grow 
to their best must ever see accord and closest 
harmony about them, and the father must 
see to it that her way in this respect is as 
easy as it is possible for him to make it. 

A successful father is the one who codper- 
ates with the mother. His course lies 
between two extremes—ignoring home affairs 
or ruling all things with an iron hand. 
From the nature of the circumstances the 
woman must be the manager in the home as 
the man is the manager in business. They 
may be, and should be, mutually helpful with 
suggestions, sympathy, even practical aid; 
but as the father plays the leading part in 
his business, so must the mother play the 
leading part in the management of the home. 


x= 
A Father Must Maintain His: Dignity 


ET the father must always remember his 
own dignity in the home. Neither hen- 
pecked husbands nor housekeeping husbands 
make dignified fathers. We love chivalry in 
men, but a man is not chivalrous when he 
allows a woman continually to find fault with 
him. He is only weak; and if a father sees 
that this condition has come about he must 
immediately find a way to remedy it, for it 
cannot exist with justice to his children. 
There is always some way to overcome this 
phase, and a shrewd man will discover that 
way or make one. A woman’s life is narrow 
compared toaman’s. She is shut away from 
much that broadens, and this leads to the 
faults that come from limited vision. Ifa 
father will give a mother generously of the 
larger thought he gathers from his outings in 
the world, he will do, much to correct this 
unfortunate condition. 

Indeed, it is often men themselves who 
really cause this state of affairs. A woman 
may be liberal in thought and well-grounded 
in worldly knowledge, and still be womanly. 
Yet men fear that if a woman poke her head 
outside the front door she will be utterly 
spoiled. Men who think this must stand her 
nagging—for nagging results from narrowness 
—until they realize that a true woman will 
be womanly under all circumstances. 
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Men Who are Troubled About Many Things 

F‘ IR a housekeeping husband, and the kind 

of a father he makes, there is little excuse. 
He comes hurrying home at night fairly out 
of breath in a tremor lest the family shall 
have gone to rack and ruin during his 
absence. How has the home machinery sur- 
vived without him? Anxiously he hastens to 
the cellar to be sure the furnace is all right; 
with great solicitude he wends his way from 
window to window to assure himself all are 
properly fastened; he inspects the coal-bin, 
the wood-pile, and even invades the precinct 
sacred to the cook. No cgrner escapes him. 
His hasty questions concerning all the trivial 
details of the home, from ordering the dinner 
to driving a nail, are enough to destroy every 
vestige of home comfort, and in this one thing 
he succeeds admirably. His whole demeanor 
indicates a deep-seated conviction that he 
has erred grievously in staying so long at 
business, that he has committed the unpar- 
donable sin in taking such risks as to leave 
the home and family alone all day, and a 
curious kind of wonder seems to possess him 
that a married man is not so made that he 
can be in two places at once—at business, 
where surely his duty lies, and at home, where 
it is manifestly so impossible to get along 
without him. Surely this man is more like a 
member of a committee investigating abuses 
in an asylum than a father, and I will do 
no more than describe him. 

~ 
When the Father Makes a Great Mistake 

S' YMETIMES a mother likes to tell a father 

of some difficulty with the children and 
of what she did about it. She does not want 
him to do anything about it. It is all settled, 
but she wants to talk it over just for comfort. 
At this juncture a certain kind of father will 
rise in all the majesty of his mistaken father- 
hood and attend to the affair all over again, 
do all the talking over again, and all the 
managing, thereby stirring up a second time 
the troubled waters. This is not only unwise 
and futile, but it places the mother in an 
ignominious position. 

Even though the father feel quite sure that 
the mother has not acted wisely, he should 
wait until he can discuss the matter with her 
in private, and should not, under any circum- 
stances, discuss her action before his chil- 
dren, his servants or his guests. 

If he does the mother will cease confiding 
in him. Many things will happen in the 
home which he will never know. He will 
find himself little by little left out in the 
cold, until he feels that he hardly belongs to 
the family, and will wonder how it all 
happened, and become aggrieved. But it is 
all his own fault. Under such circumstances 
he should strive to retrieve his error and 
regain the confidence of the mother, and 
learn to be a comfortable father. 


se 
Parents Can be Their Children’s Comrades 


HERE is mucha mother can have which a 
father cannot, but there is one thing both 
can have, and that is comradeship with their 
sons and daughters. There is much a father 
can accomplish through comradeship which 
a mother cannot, when youth begins its 
flights into the great world where character is 
to be tested and new temptations met. The 
father can be the guide now many times when 
a mother is of little use, and it is her comfort 
to know that the father can and will act well 
his part here. Not only must he be willing 
tocome and go anywhere, from a lecture to a 
roof-garden, but he must so be that the young 
folks adore him as a father, desire him as a 
chum, ahd respect him as a guide. 


Thus are we brought again and again to | 


see that a large part of fatherhood is a beau- 
tiful codperation with motherhood. The 
most successful father will be the one who, 
seeing the necessity that the father-life and 
the mother-life shall each fill its own partic- 
ular plage in the home-life; who, thoughtfully 
considering and thoroughly realizing the 
place the mother-life holds, will wisely study 
to comprehend his own best relation and his 
true place within the family circle. 


Ei 
How Fathers May Avoid Making Failures 


F ALL relations among individuals, in all 
combinations which life offers in this 
world, there is none that is more wonderful 
than motherhood, and fatherhood comes next. 
The mother may be represented as a dove, 
with love and gentle care brooding over the 
young; the father as an eagle, strong, eager 
to defend and help. The mother should be 
an embodiment of sweetness and gentleness; 
the father a citadel of strength. 

A father, then, to avoid his failures, must 
be of fine, large quality, strong, sane and 
loving; a self-forgetful, pleasant guide, a 
chum for his boys, a lover for his girls, a 
comprehending husband, a comfortable man. 
With a father like this, and a mother such as 


we have sometimes seen and often dreamed | 


of, the pathway of childhood becomes not 
one of thorns, but one besprinkled with 
flowers, and life is changed from a dreary 
round of mistakes and failures into a com- 
fortable, successful and beautiful journey, 
brightened by cheerfulness, gladdened by 
comradeship, sweetened by love, and enjoyed 
alike by mother, father and children. 
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This is the third and concludin 
series of articles on ‘‘ Mothers’ 
Fathers’ Failures 
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* Here is Her 
' Mother’s Story: 


‘* When little Vivian was three 
years old she was taken very 
ill, and could retain nothing 
on her stomach. My attention 
was called to your ESKAY’S 
FOOD. I tried it and from 
the time I began its use she 
began to improve, and is to-day 
the very picture of health, as you 
may see from her photograph.’’ 


L. O. Werze, Cleveland, Ohio. 
¢*?¢+?¢ 


ESKAY’S FOOD is the Ideal Food for 
Infants, Invalids and Dyspeptics. 

We will send a sample of ESKAY’S 
FOOD free upon request. Also our little 
book, “‘How to Care for the Baby,” with 
valuable information for every mother. 


It Nourishes from Infancy to Old Age 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Shows how eco- 
nomically and 
tastefully — chil- 
dren can be 
clothed at the 
‘* children’s 
store.’’ 

Mothers all 
over the United 
States find our 
catalogueagreat 
help. It may 
help you. 

It will cost 4c. for 
postage to try. 


Has over 1000 
illustrations, 
Made of good quality nainsook, Same style, better 
gathered full from the neck. The quality nainsvok, neck 
sleeves and neck are daintily fin- and sleeves trimmed 
ished with embroidery ruffle and with a hemstitched 
the skirt with a deep hem. Sizes, ruffle—skirt has hem- 
six months, one and two years, 50e, stitched hem, . 68% 


(Either by mail, postage paid, 5c. extra) 


60-62 West 23d St., New York 









Flowers 


A good game for all who like games 
and an unusually attractive game < 
all who love flowers—for ever rbody. 
brings the breath of the garden to 
fireside on winter afternoons and A. 
ings. Can be played by any —s 

a handsome book! 
We Send Free 472 e re ind Cou 
m good for 10 cents in = paymen 


or sample game at your dealer's. 


The Fireside Game Co., Dept. A, Cincinnati, Obie 
OUT OF SIGHT, 





PEET’s 
BUT NOT OUT OF MIND INVISIBLE EYE 
Peet's Invisible Eyes take the place of 
silk loops which are always breaking, and 
prevent gaping. Used by all dress- 
a At all stores = ~ mail. Eyes, oul 
; Hooks and Eyes, 1 Bie) 


i Pant BROS., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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FROCKS AND PINAFORES FOR LITTLE GIRLS|The McGee Adjustable 
yf By Emily Wight OG é 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE 
























































































































Two DAINTY CAMBRIC PINAFORES 

















Or NAvy BLUE CHALLIE 





HE holiday season is hardly 
over before a bewilder- 
ing array of summer 
fabrics is displayed in 
the shops. With the 
idea of giving some of 
the latest fashions in 
children's clothes this 
page of frocks and pina- 
fores for little girls has been prepared. 

The blouse suit which is illustrated 
below is made of gingham striped in 
hair lines of many colors. The full- 
ness in the front of the blouse is tucked 




































































NAINSOOK PINAFORES TRIMMED WITH EMBROIDERY 


EVERAL pinafores suitable for little 
girls are shown. They may be 
developed in Persian lawn, ‘dimity, dot- 
ted muslin, cambric, etc., and trimmed 
with tucks, lace, embroidery or ruffles. 
These dainty pinafores will be found 
exceedingly useful to wear over colored 
frocks which in the spring season are 
usually worn by small girls. 

The navy blue cliallie frock illus- 
trated is made with a yoke of white 
embroidery. The top of the waist is 
finished with a row of little arrow- 
shaped pieces of challie stitched around 
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Yc. BLOUSE SuIT FOR A GIRL OF NINE 
ow eco- 
y and to the depth of a yoke, and square lapels, 

















y  chil- also tucked horizontally, are turned over this, 


an ae ending in the back in a sailor collar. The 
at the tucking continues on a band down the front, 
dren's : ‘ - 7 
crossing to the left side. The fastening is by 
ove buttons on the under side of the band. 


As may be seen from the view which is 
given of the back of this little suit, it is trim 
in effect, and will prove an excellent model. 
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HE blue and 
white checked 
gingham frock, 
which is illus- 
trated, is made 
with a _ pointed 
yoke with trian- 
gular pieces set 
on each side to 
cover the shoul- 
ders. This is 
bordered by a 
ruffle, and cov- 
ered with a 
lattice-work of 
narrow white 
beading, three 
rows of which 
extend over the 
waist to the belt 
each side. The sleeves are coat-shaped 
and finished with the beading and a ruffle of 
gingham. 
The latest variation of a jacket suit is 
Wn in the illustration to the right. It is 
made of gingham and trimmed with white 
ettion. The knotted scarf is made of two 
Ieknesses of the gingham stitched together. 
4S Suit would look well in flannel, with braid 
Mmings, in which case have the scarf of silk. 
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BLUE AND WHITE GINGHAM 
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PINK NUN'S-VEILING FROCK 


HE frock for a girl of nine or ten, two 
views of which are illustrated, is devel- 
oped in pink nun’s-veiling. 
laid in five deep tucks on each side. 
same application of tucks appears on the 
skirt both in the back and in the front. 
tucks are stitched only half way, and the 
fullness is then allowed to flare. 


The waist is 





THe New JACKET Suit 





GAYLY COLORED PLAID GINGHAM FROCK 


the edges, each one having a loop of tape 
underneath. Three-inch ribbon is run 
through these loops and drawn into a bow at 
the back. The sleeves are rather full. 

The gayly colored plaid gingham frock 
illustrated above is for a tiny girl. It is 
made with a wide-notched shoulder trim- 
ming consisting of white tucking laid over a 
separate piece of white cambric, which in 





turn is edged 
with a ruffle 
of the ging- 
ham. A band 
of white cam- 
bric heads the 
ruffle around 
theskirt. The 
narrow cuffs 
are of the 
tucking. 
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HE shirt- 
waist frock 
shown in the 
illustration is 
made of dull RED CRross-BARRED GINGHAM 
red gingham 
cross-barred 
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with white. White insertion outlines the | 


yoke and trims both waist and skirt. The 
waist below the yoke, both in the front and 
in the back, is laid in fine tucks. The collar 
is a pointed one. 


There are no radical changes in fashions | 


for little girls’ frocks this season, Berthas, 
trimmed shoulder effects, and very narrow 
belts will be the distinguishing features of 
their frocks during the coming summer. 
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Yoke 
Underskirt 


Is the only perfectly close- 
fitting, adjustable Yoke Under- 
skirt that good dressers find 
adapted to the present style of 
close-fitting dress skirt. ‘The 
deep yoke does away with surplus 
fullness at the waistline and over 
the hips, and makes it fit like a 
glove, without wrinkles, an im- 
possibility with a draw-string 
Underskirt. Once adjusted by a 
series of hooks and eyelets it 
never needs changing. It is well 
made with fine and close stitch- 
ing, strap seams throughout, 
without raw edges, yet costs 
only a little more than draw- 
string Underskirts. 
Number 13, a light-weight 
Sateen Skirt with umbrella 
flounce, and one 5-inch ruffle 
of lighter goods, six rows 
of cord at bottom of flounce and 
well bound, a very useful skirt for 


$1.75 


Express 
= Paid 




















No. 
13. 


| the price, $1.75. EXPRESS PREPAID. 


Made also in Italian Cloths, 
Mercerized Cotton, Moreens, « 
Satin and Taffetas; black and 
colors, up to $15.00. In order- 
ing, give waist and length of 
skirt measure. Sold by one 
dealer in your town—write 
for hisname. Samples free, 
with catalogue showing ten 


McGEE BROTHERS, - Jackson, Mich. 
Agents wanted in towns where we have no dealers 
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Have You Ever Thought 


how your skirt edge looks when you raise 
it in passing a crossing or alighting from 
a street car or carriage? 


SH « M 
SKIRT BINDING 


you can feel assured that it is an object of 
admiration because of its beauty and taste. 


Be sure that *‘S* H: & M°’’ is stamped 
on the back of every yard 
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Black and Colored 'G ¥ 
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TAFFETAS 4 


America is proud of our 
Silks. No Paris dealer will 
guarantee French Taffetas. 


We Do Guarantee fiuthiog) 


That ours will wear well and look like-new all 
the time they are worn, and the 


Richest Silk for the Price 





| Ask your dealer for them and look on the selvedge 


for the word 


“Stirling” 
Compare these Silks with any others and 
you will be convinced of their superiority. 


For Sale by All Leading Dealers 
STIRLING SILK MFG. CO., New York 


Coward “Good Sense” Shoe 


FOR CHILDREN 


Insures Good Sense Feet for Life 
Free from aches and 











shapes ; no corns or bun- 
ions. Positively the only 
Shoe that can't in any 


sult of 30 vears’ ex- 
perience. Costs no 
more than what you 
pay at Home for ill- 


Send for Shoe 

Catalogue and 

| Shoes for every member of the family. 
We have no Agencies or Branch Stores 


Jas. S. Coward, 268-272 Greenwich St., New York 





For Infants’ and 
Children’s Shoes 


Protects and prevents 
the shoe from wear- 
ing. out. 

he Cap is made of 
the best Scones Kid; 





is pulled right over the 
) toe of the shoe and held 


in place by an elastic 
band. Easily put on 
and as easily removed. 
Sure to double the life 
of the shoe. 

For sale at ~ Gus 
, > stores, or sent by mail 
ee Se to any address, on re- 
ceipt of the price, 25c. 

in stamps. Always give size of shoe. ‘ 


Cc. 0. PEACOCK, So_te MANUFACTURER 
909 Market Street, . Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OW often we hear of a dress- 
maker who can cut a gown 
ora bodice out of an unusu- 
ally small amount of mate- 
rial. Her deftness in cut- 
ting fabrics correctly is not 
commented upon, but simply 
the fact that she can cut a 
garment from less material 

than any one else can. Each part of a gar- 
ment must be cut in a certain manner or the 
effect is marred. There is no necessity to be 
wasteful with materials, but if too much 
turning and twisting is resorted to when 
cutting, it is apt to spoil the hang of a skirt, 
and the fit of both bodice and sleeves. 

The cutting which brings the most satis- 
factory results is that which combines 
economy with a knowledge of the fabric and 
its proper use, all of which can only be 
gained by experience and common sense. 


ry 
When a Paper Pattern is Used in Cutting 


\d A PAPER pattern is to be the guide it 

will have the waist-line plainly marked, 
and this must be put across the warp or cross 
threads of the goods perfectly straight. Any 
twisting around to get a five-inch piece out of 
four inches results in that particular piece 
always being out of shape. Each part of a 
bodice must be cut with the waist-line as a 
guide—the lining and outside material as 
well. No edge is as important as this cross 
line, which to be right must be exactly even 
with the warp. The warp threads are sure 
to be straight, as they are counted and evened 
by machinery, though the filling, weft or 
lengthwise threads may get out of place 
occasionally, but these do not affect the fit or 
hang of a garment. To cut without a guide 
of some kind is simply to court ruin for the 
gown. If an old lining is the pattern, lay the 
cross or warp threads together and cut. On 
a sleeve, the exact cross of the material is 
marked near the top of the arm, which will 
bring the lower part apparently askew, as it 
runs out toward the wrist; but keep the top 
straight with the warp of the fabric and have 
faith in the ultimate effect of the bottom of 
the sleeve. When sleeves have a crooked 
inner seam it shows that the pattern has been 
twisted around without any thought of the 
warp threads of the fabric used. 


xz 
The Dressmaker Must Have Good Tools 


F A SKIRT is not cut straight the result is 
even more appalling, as each width gets an 
independent manner of hanging, and every 
plait hangs askew all because that “little 
twist’’ was given to the pattern when the 
cutter was contriving and planning. Every 
width has a straight edge, and if kept 
straight and even the grain or warp of the 
goods will be straight across the hips. 
Observe the warp of your material and cut 
accordingly, except in matching plaids, etc. 
That a workman is known by the condition 
of his tools is a trite saying, and one which 
applies to the home dressmaker as well as to 
the professional, who, as a rule, is apt to be 
careless on this point. Besides the necessary 
thread, silk, needles, etc., for making a 
gown, the actual cutting of it requires large, 
sharp scissors or shears, slender rather than 
broad and heavy; smaller scissors for rip- 
ping and cutting threads; plenty of small, 
sharp pins, and a measuring tape that is true, 
as some are not. Cutting should be done on 
a table, as its hard, even surface is partic- 
ularly well suited for the purpose. A 
lapboard hollowed out to fit the form when 
sitting is a great convenience when cutting 
out sleeves, trimmings, and such small parts 
of a gown. A tracing-wheel is very handy 
for outlining the edges of a pattern, as isa 
pencil or bit of colored chalk for marking 
certain points or alterations. None of these 
implements are expensive, the shears at a 
dollar and a quarter being the heaviest item. 
With them the work is done quicker, better, 
and with more ease to the dressmaker. 


x 
When Cutting a Striped Silk Skirt 


WHEN cutting fabrics, make long move- 
ments with the scissors rather than 

short, the former strokes making a more even 
cut. Cut all edges even and they will serve 
as a true guide when basting. 

If narrow stripes are to be cut all over a 
skirt so as to forma series of V’s, at least two 
extra yards of the material should be allowed 
to a silk-dress pattern. The effect is hand- 
some, always stylish, and especially becoming 

-to a stout person, but needs an ample stock 
of patience. In a gown made of twenty-two- 
inch goods a seven-gored skirt should have 
every seam gored with the stripes laid on 
each other exactly matching and then cut 





together. The lining must be cut in the 
_ same manner to have the skirt hang 


correctly. To prevent sagging, run a tiny 
tape up the seams. This will give a line of 
V-shaped stripes down each seam and will 
add to the apparent height of the wearer. No 
‘trimgiing should be applied to such a skirt. 
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HOW TO CUT FABRICS PROPERLY 
By Emma M. Hooper 
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Cutting Sleeves, Collars and Belts 


HE sleeves must be cut to match with the 

V’s up the seams, and this is a case where 

the outside may have to take a little twist in 

order to match the stripes, but the lining 
must be cut true to the grain, as usual. 

The collar and belt should have a seam at 
the centre front ferming V’s, and if a vest or 
revers are worn they should be narrow and of 
plain goods so that the line of V’s may not be 
broken anywhere. The centre backs are cut 
with the gored seam down the middle to form 
the V’s. The side bodies should not have 
V’s, as they must be curved and shaped irre- 
spective of the lines exactly matching. The 
fronts are cut on the bias so as to bring the 
diagonal effect on the front edges, but the 
lining must be perfectly straight and of a 
substantial nature, as it gets all of the strain. 
A pretty effect is gained with the back, 
collar, belt and vest of the waist, and the 
front and ‘sides of the skirt, cut in this 
manner, with the remainder of the gown cut 
straight with the stripes lengthwise. 

Women of stout build complain that the 
present fashions are not for them, but the 
one I have just described is especially suited 
to them. It calls for patience in matching 
stripes—the narrower they are the better the 
effect will be. Striped materials cannot be 
cut with a saving hand. Lines’ must be 
matched regardless of quantities. 


4 
When Figured Materials are to be Cut 


REGULAR puzzle confronts the cutter 
who is making up materials with up-and- 
down figures. Every part of a gown of such 
goods must be cut with the figures turned the 
same way, and if two figures come together at 
a seam they must be matched even though it be 
a problem todo it. Any set figures that have 
not a top or bottom, if they come together in 
a seam, must be pieced so as to form one 
perfect figure only. A figure or several 
figures may show on the fronts of a waist, but 
they must be even, the same distance from 
the shoulder seams and front edges. This 
often necessitates moving the pattern up a 
few inches on the goods, losing a piece, per- 
haps, of several inches. This is the reason 
why a generous allowance must always be 
made when using figured materials. 

In cutting a gown from large-figured goods 
one figure pieced in the centre back seam 
will give a better shape even with parts 
of figures toward the sides than one full 
figure on either side of the centre seam. It 
would be folly to attempt to match figured 
goods for a gown with a pattern of less than 
thirteen yards of silk width and seven yards 
of forty-four-inch material. Indeed, where 
economy must be considered, it will be well 
to refrain from purchasing materials that are 
either striped, figured or checked. 

Cloth and velvet must be cut with all 
pieces running one way of the goods, also 
plush and velveteen. If any contrary rule is 
followed the pieces will shade and wear 
differently. The pile or nap should run 
down. Heavy cloth cloakings are subject to 
the same rule as velvet. 

Some dressmakers say that satin will also 
shade differently if the pieces are not cut the 
same way, but few agree as to this. Satin 
antique will, but that is more of a velvet. 


ze 
Before Cutting Take Careful Measurements 


EFORE putting scissors into the material, 
even with a tried pattern, measure the 
intended wearer. Pin the skirt pattern to the 
fabric, remembering the grain of the goods, 
and measure the wearer down the centre 
front and back, and from each hip, as few 
people measure exactly the same on each 
side. The belt and hip measures follow, 
and then measure the pattern, marking 
needed alterations as you go along. 

The secret of cutting with economy is to 
cut as near the correct size as possible so as 
to avoid cutting edges off and pieces smaller, 
thus wasting the goods. Cut to fit, not to 
pare down. Measure the arm length at the 
front and back seam, from the wrist to the 
elbow at the back, around the wrist and top 
of the arm. Many will think this unneces- 
sary trouble, but as patterns are sold to fit an 
average figure, not individual peculiarities, 
a little caution may save both time and 
material. Measure the upper and lower edge 
of acollar. For a waist the bust and waist 
measures and waist length front and back 
should be sufficient with any reliable pattern. 
Try a measure across the widest part of the 
shoulders at the back, as a thirty-six bust 
requires a breadth here of eleven inches, and 
of late dressmakers show a desire to cut this 
line narrow, and full the sleeves up for no 
apparent reason. 

When measuring for a jacket, take the 
entire length, waist ditto, bust and sleeve 
measures, allowing for measures taken easy 
over a bodice. For a bodice, take the meas- 
urements snug, but not tight. When cutting 
out garments for little girls it is well to cut 
from easy measurements. A child is never 
comfortable when her clothes fit too closely. 
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Plaids if Used Must be Matched Exactly 


HE idea seems to prevail that plaids are 
difficult to handle. In the first place, 
the allowance spoken of for striped materials 
must be made if the plaid is to be cut so that 
the blocks will form diamonds. If acircular 
skirt pattern is used the bias seam comes up 
the centre back only. A pretty skirt has a 
bias seam front and back, which form dia- 
monds, leaving, the sides in straight squares. 
This is a pattern much used for girls’ skirts. 
If a plaid gown is made up straight the 
seams should have the blocks exactly 
matched, cutting one piece by the other with 
the two right sides placed together so that the 
blocks match perfectly. One cannot save in 
matching and cutting plaids, for often a piece 
will have to be moved up several inches in 
order to secure a perfect match. 

A plaid skirt with every seam gored to 
form diamonds has a stylish effect, especially 
when made with the plain-fitting or habit 
back, consequently every diamond must be 
perfect in shape and the goods fit smoothly. 
Never put a gored and straight seam together 
when making a plaid skirt. 

Sleeves in plaids are either cut on the 
straight or have an exact bias up the centre 
which brings a row of diamonds, but no 
seam, up the arm. The front and back of a 
waist are cut with the centre edges perfectly 
bias and the diamonds matching when the 
edges are slightly overlapped. If a plaid 
yoke, vest, collar er belt are to be used on a 
solid-colored frock they are cut strictly on the 
bias. Large checks are treated as plaids are, 
being easier to handle, as they have no cross- 
bar lines. Plenty of material and perfectly 
matched blocks are the only rules to be fol- 
lowed when cutting out a plaid skirt or gown. 


4 
Cheap Linings are Always Unsatisfactory 


an ERE are exceptions in cutting the outside 

material with the grain of the goods, but 
none whatever with linings. Every part of 
the lining of a gown should be cut with 
the pattern straight with the warp of the 
material. Cheap and poorly cut linings will 
not result in a well-fitting gown. 
lining first, then fit it. Make the necessary 
alterations, and baste it to the outside fabric. 
This will insure economical cutting, as a 
mistake is well-nigh impossible. 

A waist lining requires even more care 
than the outside, as it receives the strain of 
the pulling, and if the waist-line is not kept 
straight across the goods no skill can encom- 
pass a good fit or a comfortable one. Many 
apparently nice-fitting waists are not com- 
fortable, and the wearers vainly wonder 
why. It is because a part of the lining is 
probably pulled askew, and also on account 
of the dressmaker not fitting the waist with 
the wearer sitting as well as standing. 

When cutting muslin, flannel, etc., for 
underwear, follow the same rules and keep 
the waist-line even with the warp threads. 
Cotton goods that sooner or later will seek 
the laundry ought to be cut with even more 
exactness than silk or woolen fabrics. 


4 
Allowance Must be Made for Shrinking 


A® COTTON goods are apt to shrink in 

width as well as length, allowance 
should be made by giving an easy fit in 
width. Do not try to cut out several pieces 
at once, as the edges usually slip, making the 
lower layer of materviai the larger. 

If a well-cut lining does not result in a 
good fit it means that the fitter is absolutely 
ignorant of the first principles of fitting. In 
fitting, one follows the grain of the fabric, or 
should, in pinning seams together, pinching 
up a plait here and there, etc., so if cut 
perfectly true the fitting is better and less of 
atask. When youthink it all over, the warp 
of a material is decidedly an important item 
in dressmaking, and becomes the guiding line 
for amateur dressmakers and professionals. 

Baste linings to the outside material with 
a long needle and fine cotton, pinning the 
materials in position before beginning. Silk 
bastings ought to be used on smooth cloth 
and velvet, as they show every mark. Cut 
the dress goods the size of the lining, and if 
the edges easily ravel, overcast them at once 
to prevent waste. Use the tracing wheel to 
indicate the basting line, and follow it 
exactly, using coarser thread to baste up the 
seams of bodice, skirt and sleeves. 


8 
Baste from the Top of the Seam Down 


Ata baste from the top of seams down, 

and if only one edge is bias or gored, hold 
it toward you. If the basting is correct the 
stitching will be. Careless basting should 
not be encouraged or seams merely pinned 
together for stitching, as the smooth lining 
slips even if the outside does not, and under 
such circumstances a perfectly straight seam 
cannot be made. It seems like dwelling 
upon the small details of dress to insist upon 
the exactitude which goes against human 
nature rather than with it, but successful 
dressmaking means attention to details and 
patience with the laborious part, as the 
cutting, basting and fitting. _ 

Do not be tempted to buy materials only 
because they are pretty and cheap. Have an 
eye to their becomingness to the wearer and 
their appropriateness for certain occasions 
which will result in a certain individuality. 
Even if three-fourths of the women living 
make their own gowns, they need not follow 
hard-and-fast rules of fashion unless they are 
suitable for their needs. 
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WAIST 


Are THE BEST and 


Cost no more than the common kind. The M Waists 
have more good features than all others combined, 
All weight and strain is carried from the shoulders 
and not from the neck and arm-holes. 

Both neck and arms are trimmed with handsome, 
durable edging. 

Superior to anything now made for child’s waists, 
Made in two grades. 12 sizes. 

Sold everywhere for 15 cents and 25 cents. 

Please ask for the M Waists and insist on having 
them. No other waist is “just as good.” If your 
dealer does not handle them, order direct, giving us 

our dealer’s name, size wanted, when Waists wil] 
e sent on receipt of price prepaid. 


MINNEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


“DEW. shirred waist 




















1 to 14 
Years 
of Age 













Made of fine cambric, with gutveideny, 50¢e.; without em- 
broidery, 25c. Nature Shape. ill not fall off the 
shoulders or bind at the chest or hips. Other styles for 
Ladies, Boys and Babies. All gi dealers sell them. 


LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO., New York, Agents 








No Buttons No Trouble 


Pat. Nov. 18, '94—Nov. 15, "95. 


A WORD TO MOTHERS 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. It 
affords full protection to lungs and abdomen, 
preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many 
children. Get them at once. Take no others, 00 
matter what your unprogressive dealer says. If he 
doesn’t keep them write to us. The Rubens Shit 
has gladdened the hearts of thousands of motley 
therefore we want it accessible to all the world, 
no child ought to be without it. 


They are made in merino, wool, and silk and wool, to fit from 
birth to six years. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. Circulars, 
Price-List, free. Manufactured by 


E. M. MARBLE & CO., 90 Market St., Chicago, Il. 


“ONYX” 
BLACK HOSIERY 


‘¢ ONYX ”? brand is the 
standard for Black 
Hosiery, and is 
specially noted for 


Shape, 
Elasticity as 
Durability 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
Wholesale Importers 

guarantee every pair | 

If you cannot obtain # 

your retailer’s, commu 

cate with 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
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DAN. BEARD’S NEW IDEAS FOR BOYS | 
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By Dan Beard 


(Author of ‘‘American Boys’ Handy Book," ‘“‘American Boys’ Book of Sports,” etc.) 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


FTER you have had a rollick- 
2 ing circus in the attic and a 
2? roaring Wild West show in the 
¥, basement you can explain to 

} your parents that a panorama 
is a show of a ‘‘ highly moral’’ 
= and most genteel character, and 
you may persuade them to allow you to have 
a panorama party In the dining-room. 

A good panorama is always a thing worth 
looking at, yet I promise you that there is 














more real enjoyment in making a panorama 
and exhibiting it than there is in looking at 
twenty professional exhibitions. 


ze 


I ay subject of the pictures must be your 
first thought. In their selection you have 
the widest possible range of choice, from the 
“Yankee in King Arthur’s Court’’ to 
Roosevelt with the Rough Riders in Cuba, or 
from ‘‘The Pilgrim’s 

Progress’’ to ‘‘ Jack the Giant- 


BY THE AUTHOR 


| aan 9 shows the works of the panorama, 
naked and unadorned. But the machin- 
ery should be concealed, and for this purpose 
make a box similar to the one shown in 
Figure 1, which is called the stage. It is 
simply a narrow box, as shown in Figure 2, 
with drapery arranged from the outer edges 
to a small frame at the rear. Figure 1 is 
the front of the finished stage; Figure 2 is 
the rear of same denuded of its drapery. 
Hiding in the cellar, basement, attic or 
woodshed of almost every house are a lot of 
packing-cases, but if from any cause these 
boxes should be absent from their accustomed 
places you must go to 
your grocer for the ma- 
terial for your stage. 
Build a narrow box of 
about the proportions 
of Figure 2, and make 
a frame of four sticks 
for the back of the box; 
notch the cross-sticks 
(Figure 3) so that they 
will fit flush or even 
with the inside surface 
of the two long pieces. 


= 


UT some dark red 
Canton flannel into 
four pieces to fit the 
four sides of your stage 
frame; plait the ends 
and tack each plait as 
the drapery is tacked to the frame, as shown 
in Figure 4. 

After all four pieces of drapery are plaited 
and tacked fast, nail the frame to the back of 
the stage, as it is shown in Figure 2; then, 
one piece at a time, spread the edges of the 

cloth over the front edges of 
the box of the stage and tack 





Killer’’ or ‘‘ Mother Goose.’’ 


them there as in Figure 1. 





To those who have acquired 


This will give you a dark- 











the happy art of expressing 
their ideas with pencil and 











he 
colored stage frame with a 
small opening at the back 














brush, the painting of an . 
original panorama need not ! 

be explained; but the great 

majority of boys are unable ANY 


to make pictures either with 
pencil or with brush, and for 
thm there remains still 
another method, which for 
beginners is equally as effect- 
ive, if not more so. 

With paste-pot and shears 
any boy of ordinary ability 
may make pictures galore by 
cutting the figures and even 
the backgrounds from illus- 
trated papers, grouping and 
arranging them to suit him- 
self, and pasting them neatly 
upon a long, strong strip or 
ribbon of paper suited to 
winding and unrolling by 
means of two cylinders or 
rollets, as shown in Figure 9. 


& 


SFLECT your topic first, 
then write out the num- 
ber of illustrations you wish 
to make to tell the story; then 
unt for a background here, a foreground 
there, and houses and people wherever they 
may befound. Paste the background on your 
strip of paper first, then the foreground, and 
Next add the necessary number of people, 
Vehicles, animals and other objects. 

Colored figures upon a white background 
Will be found to be most effective. Giants 
may be made by taking large-sized prints of 
men, clipping off their heads and replacing 


























latter with heads of smaller men. Dwarfs 
Fig 5 
af = 
is at o 
| 








may be made by using the small prints of 
and substituting big heads for the ones 
ly belonging to the figures. 


a 


Seven of these articles by Mr. Reard have al- 
ina been published. In the next (the March) 


* A Boys’ Stag Party 


we, described, showing how a delightful 
ment may easily be given. 


CAN MAKE THIS 


iT 15 THE STAGE _ 
Fig; 2 - i 4 





3 end for the panorama to slide 

- by, as the crank of the roller 
is turned by the showman 
behind the curtain. 

Curtains must be arranged 
to hang down on each side of 
the stage and be pinned to- 
gether below and above it. 
The stage should rest upon 
a table, and be lighted by a 
row of small Christmas-tree 
candles or common candles 
cut off and made short. 

Whatever lights are used 
care should be taken to place 
them so that there will be no 
danger from fire. 


= 

F COURSE it is not abso- 
lutely necessary to use 
candles for footlights. -Any 
sort of light which will illu- 
minate the panorama without 
obstructing the view from the 
audience will answer the pur- 
pose; but it is absolutely 
necessary to have no other 
lights burning in the room 
while the panorama is being exhibited. All 

the light must be centred upon the pictures. 
Figure 5 shows how the panorama box is 
built. There are two holes bored through 
the top board and through the upper bottom 
board, but not through the lower bottom 
board. A glance at the diagram will show 
you that there are two bottom boards fitting 

closely together. 





Before putting the panorama box together - 


bore holes in the top board at equal dis- 
tances from the ends and as near the front edge 
as you can conveniently bore them without 
danger of splitting the board. These holes 
are for the rollers and should be of sufficient 
size to allow the rollers to revolve with little 
friction. In case you 
have no bit nor auger 
which will make large 
holes, Figure 7 shows 
how the difficulty may 
be overcome with a 
small bit, gimlet or red- 
hot poker by boring a. 
number of small holes 
in a circle and then 
breaking out the centre 
piece of wood and 
smoothing the inside 
with asharp knife. In 
order that the holes in 
the bottom board shall 
be directly under those 
in the top, nail the bot- 
tom board to the top board with three wire 
nails, driving them in only just far enough 
to hoid the boards together while the holes 
are being bored, as shown in Figure 6. 


9) 





lal ) 
Toe piece 





INCE the top board fits over the side 
pieces, and the bottom boards fit between 

the side pieces, it is evident that the bottom 
boards are shorter than the top board by just 
the width of the two side boards. 





to allow for this width at the ends when you 
nail the boards together, as shown in Figure 6. 

After the holes are bored through the two 
boards nail the top board and bottom boards 
in place, as shown in Figure 5. 

You must, of course, put the bottom board 
with the holes in it on top of the bottom 
board without the holes. This will give two 
sockets, in which to 
turn and rest the ends 
of the rollers. 


& 


- 

° | AKE the rollers of 
broomsticks if 

you can secure nothing 

better, but if you can 

find some old window- 


probably be an im- 
provement on the 
broomsticks, as they 





RANK 
with much less friction 
than in the wooden ones 
described above. 





Be careful | 





have metal sockets in | 
which they will turn | 


The rollers should | 
both be of sufficient | 


length to allow a convenient amount of stick 
to protrude from the top of the box, as is 
shown in Figure 9. 

A crank or windlass handle of some kind 
is necessary to turn the rollers, and Figure 
8 shows how such handles may be made. 


If you wish a comic panorama you have | [# 
at your disposal a vast amount of material. | }% 
The gorgeously colored comic prints of to- | F 


day lend themselves readily to the process 
of picture-making with paste-pot and shears, 


and all sorts of funny combinations can be | re 


produced which will delight the audience, 


| a4 
and, best of all, furnish indoor amusement | f 


and work for the reader when the weather is 
so boisterous, wet and sloppy that there is no 
chance of fun out-of-doors, and we have many 
such days between January and May each year. 
































When all is done, paint some big show- 
bills to hang in the hallway to be read and 
admired by the guests. Set the frame stage 
upon a small table with the panorama box 
close against it; over the frame a small piece 
of dark cloth may be thrown, to be removed 
when the show begins. 
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competent service, and secure what fs ¥ more im- 
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portant—a successful bul 


MY PERSONAL ATTENTION ts reserved for special 
in ting F own individual ideas as the “keynote 
the e y in in ev State of the 
Union, and across the water also. Supervision If desired. 


My latest books of plans, giving views, sizes, costs, ete., are: 


studies 
” of 


: 106 
50 Cottages, less than $800, .50| 80 « 4, 1.00 
G2 Costing @800 to $1200, .50 | 190 mostly $1500 to 1 


lans 


68 Studies of Sum. C'tt’g’s, @ .50 | 70 C’st’'g $1200 to $1600,8 .50 
25 Brick & Comb’n Houses, 60/114 “ 600 te 1.00 
| 17 Praetienble Stables,. . .50| 126 to 1.00 
| 10 Model Sechoolhouses, . 1.00) 110 “ te 1.00 
te 1.00 

an 
00 


Kelth’s Home-Rullder, magazine, gives ten of my latest 
every month. All news-stands. 10e. copy; year, §1 


W. J. KEITH, ARCHITECT, 200 Lam. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn, 
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The candles may be set upon a narrow | 
strip of board in front of the stage, and if | 


you drive nails in groups of three along the 
board you will discover that the nails will 
hold the candles secure, as shown in the 
arrangement of the footlights in Figure 1o. 


E43 


[% FRONT of each candle set a square piece 

of tin bent to a curve, and with the concave 
side next to the candle to act as a reflector, 
and the convex side next to the audience. 
The outsides should 
be painted dark red 
to match.the frame 


light. 
At the appointed 


lights in the room, 


displaying the first 
scene. 

One boy should 
stand in front as 
lecturer and explain 
the different pic- 
tures, and another 
boy stand behind the curtain winding up the 
paper as directed by the lecturer. 
audience will have a good time in proportion 
to the fun the lecturer puts in his talk. 


and conceal the 


time turn out all the | 


light the footlights | 
and remove the | 
cloth from the box, | 


The | 
| interest of Church and Y.M.C. A.work. 
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} BLACKING 
STOVES 


cannot be done 
with an old- 

fashioned brand 
of stove polish. 


Enametie 


is applied with a cloth and gives a 
brilliant polish without labor, dust 
or odor. Polishes at a touch. Shines 
quick as a wink. 


J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York 
















A New Pair of Trousers, Free 





will be given for every pair of frayed 
ones where 


“The Guarantee” 
Trousers Protectors 


have been used. This device will ac- 
tually keep trousers from Acting ragged 
at the bottom . Will preserve the 














oe and crease of trousers, and vent 

their shriveling when wet. — 

simply pressing on with a hot flat-iron. 
og a <-rt ven with each 
yed Edges ‘otectors, in w' we agree to 
roy thing pace a aw © of +. for — 
a © where our Protectors have 
of the past besa wed. 
Price, 10 cents a pair, at the stores. For 
AGENTS WANTED = Sample we will send you direct, postpaid, 
EVERYWHERE 4 pairs for 25 cents (stamps). 


ISAACS & WITTENBERG, Makers, 424 Broome St., New York 
LADIES :—The men folks may be too busy to notice this. Order it your- 
self and show them some real economy. 


A Successful Entertainment 
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mprntactions im the 


eer Re- 
turn.” Contains Novel Ideas, Witty Incidents and Amusing Situ- 
ations. For particulars ad. yqi.4 Julia Hickey, Sharpsburg, Pa. 
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HEART TO HEART TALKS 


HAVE just received a 

letter from a Daughter of 

our Order who lives on 

the other side of the 

Atlantic. You know, I 

suppose, that the 

** Daughters’’ are every- 

where. I had been in 

Scotland last summer but 

a few days when I received a letter from one 

who said that for three years she had been a 

member of our Order, and that her son had 

also joined. She asked me if she might not 

meet me in London on my return to England, 
if only just to shake hands with me. 

The young Daughter who wrote me from 
over the sea said that she was reading a book 
entitled ‘‘ A School for Saints.’’ She said 
nothing about the book, but the title was 
interesting to me. Where is the school? 
Just where we are, and we are there to learn 
the lessons, and the school is for education. 

Now this is the lesson we must learn in 
the school for saints; the school where saints 
are to be made—spiritually educated women 
and men—and it is the only education that 
promises life and peace. To be spiritually 
minded is life and peace. The education is 
costly, though not in money. It requires 
the will; it requires the subjugation of the 
animal nature to the spiritual; it makes the 
lower nature the servant of the higher, and 
all this, as you can easily see, means 
struggle. But if you can show me any one 
educated in any way, along any line, who 
has not struggled, I shall be surprised. 


+ 
We Must Not Allow Pride to Lay Hold of Us 


AST summer I was on the Riyer Clyde in 
Scotland. About half a century ago the 
Clyde at Glasgow was only one hundred and 
eighty feet wide and three feet deep. By 
continual dredging it has been made much 
wider and deeper. More than thirty-five 
million cubic yards of material were dredged 
from the river bed. All of this allows the 
largest vessels to unload there, consequently 
the harbors of Glasgow are thronged with 
vessels from all the corners of the earth. 

How many of these dredging boats did I 
see as I sat on the deck of our pretty steamer, 
as we sailed up the Clyde, keeping the 
channel clear, and I repeated the word more 
than once, ‘‘ dredging’’! How bare, how 
rough those dredging boats looked; and then 
I thought of how much more we might be to 
this humanity of ours if the channels of our 
nature were only deepened, and the stuff 
removed that is called pride, and envy, and 
selfishness. But there will still remain the 
need for this dredging to keep the channel 
clear. Somehow the worldliness accumulates 
so fast. As I looked I thought how many 
Clydes there are where the dredging power 
is always needed, and the ugly dredging 
boats seemed like ugly circumstances that 
come into one’s life. It is the dredging; it 
is for the deepening of the channel. So the 
Apostle said: ‘‘ Now no chastening for the 
present seemeth to be joyous, but grievous: 
nevertheless afterward it yieldeth the peace- 
able fruit of righteousness unto them which 
are exercised thereby.’’ 

Suppose we take every trial which comes 
to us—sickness of body, limited circum- 
stances, or any trial, as dredging, for you 
may depend on it there is a ‘‘ needs be’’ for 
every trial. The need is probably in us. 
We think, perhaps, we could do so much 
more for others if our circumstances were 
different. No, it is not the circumstances 
which are at fault—it is ourselves. 


| + 
Literally a Street Full of Roses 


PEAKING of the lesson I learned while 
sailing on the Clyde last summer reminds 
me of an attractive street I saw the next 
day as we were sailing over Loch Lomond. 
I saw a whole street of little houses 
covered with roses. All eyes were turned to 
this street of rose-covered houses—nothing 
attractive in the least in the houses but the 
beautiful climbing roses that covered them. 
There was a whole street of them. I had 
read of streets of gold, but streets of roses I 
had never heard of. Somehow it made me 
sigh. I think one is apt to sigh when one 
sees beautiful sights. I suppose it is a long- 
ing for that which is to come. 

If we cannot cover our houses with roses 
we might cover our hearts, and try to cover 
other hearts. What we need is more kind- 
ness, simple kindness. ‘‘ Love is kind,’’ 
and love “ covers.’’ I donot know who lived 
in the houses which were covered with the 
roses. I do not know whether the flowers 
were all outside. These people lived on the 
banks of Loch Lomond. Whether there was 
a beautiful lake, as tranquil as Loch Lomond, 
in their hearts, I do not know. Whether the 
flowers of love and hope bloomed within 
these houses I do not know. I only know 
that the sight of the rose-covered houses sug- 
gested all this and more to me. 


We do Not Really Own Anything 


Bags us all find out what we own, and look 
after our own property. There is such 
a thing as blessed poverty: ‘‘ Blessed be ye 
poor; for yours is the kingdom of God,’’ 
Jesus said. I do not believe that He meant 
what sonie of us have thought He meant at 
all. They loved Him, and we always own 
what we love; but they didn’t care for any- 
thing really but Him. So while they cared 
for Him, and not for things, He said their 
poverty was blessed—and He would have 
said, ‘‘ Blessed be ye poor,’’ if they had 
owned, as we say, millions, for with their 
blessed poverty they would not recognize it 
as theirs. They would have just been 
trustees. The trouble with us is that we are 
owning things, or acting as if we owned them, 
when they are not ours at all. We act as if 
we owned ourselves, when the truth is that 
‘we are not ourown.’’ The express declara- 
tion is: ‘‘And ye are not your own. For 
ye are bought witha price.’’ And the people 
that we own, the things that we own, as we 
say, are not ours at all: they belong to God. 


+ 


Our Joy Must Come from Our Poverty 


OW comes the very important question, 
What do we own? We own God! He 
says, ‘‘I am thy God,’’ and when we realize 
this, then comes a possession of all things 
that we cannot have until we own God! 
That is the meaning of ‘‘ having nothing and 
yet possessing all things.’’ I have heard 
people say, ‘‘ All I own is a grave.’’ Look 
out! You do not own that grave. You have 
no key to that grave. There has come so 
much of your trouble in trying to find the 
key to the mystery. He has the keys. You 
will never unlock that mystery. You will 
find the key only as you own Him who says, 
‘‘l am the resurrection and the life.’’ But 
when you say, “‘ It is His grave; He owns it, 
and the jewel that was in the casket He has 
—all are His,’’ then you come into possession 
with Him of what you cannot have in any 
other way. Why, the very flowers that you 
planted that grow on the grave are His 
flowers, and they came from little seeds. 
How unlike flowers they looked when they 
were put under ground and covered with the 
dirt—it was dust to dust—but you expected to 
see something after a while. God giveth 
each of the flowers a body—but the sermon 
is preached to us, and alas! we do not see and 
say, ‘‘With what body will they come?”’ 
No wonder the Master said, ‘‘ Consider the 
lilies’’; but we admire them and plant them 
over the seed we saw go into the ground, yet 
somehow we do not consider very deeply, 
and think it is because we do not see, that 
God owns that grave, and that dust, and 
that seed, and that God can do the impos- 
sible—God will give it a body. I am 
satisfied that all our joy must come from our 
poverty. We do not really own anything. 


1 
There is Only One Thing Which Belongs to Us 


HAVE tried to cultivate this truth. I did 
believe that my children were not mine, 
that they belonged to God, and oh, how much 
itsaved me. I did not feel that I owned them, 
and that is the reason I possess them as I do 
to-day—those in sight and those out of sight; 
and sometimes those out of sight are more 
real than those who are in sight. Now let 
us realize this just now, inthis hour. Let us 
give up ownership in all but God, and then 
the meaning that all things are ours will 
come to us—not in the sense of ownership 
which involves so much care, but in the 
sense of possession in God. I may not speak 
perfectly plain to you, but the Spirit can. 
There is a selfish ownership—there is an 
unselfish possession that nothing can take 
from us—which death cannot rob us of. You 
will own death in God, for it is written, 
“* All things are yours,’’ and in the catalogue 


is death—and the reason of this blessed. 


ownership is, ‘‘ye are Christ’s, and Christ is 
God’s.’’ Either -you must possess things in 
God, or the things will take possession of you. 
Either you must own death, because death 
belongs to God, or death will own you, and 
then you will wither: death will eat you up. 


ey 
We Must Conquer or be Conquered 


HERE is no alternative—either you must 
be a conqueror, or you will be conquered. 
Now accept, first of all, the poverty; give up 
ownership in yourselves and in everything 
else; go down to nothing, and in proportion 
as you go down, just so sure will you rise 
again. ‘* Excepta corn of wheat fall into the 
ground and die, it abideth alone; but if it die, 
it bringeth forth much fruit.’’ If I could get 
you to see this as I see it at this moment! 
Never yours till you say not mine. Oh, do 
let go, even of yourselves; do not say even 
my sins, for He taketh away the sins of the 
world. Let all go. Let the shore go and 
you will soon be out on the ocean of Divine 
love, Divine power. 


“Through waves and clouds and storms 
He gently clears thy way.”’ 


Children Must be Taught Thoughtfulness 


HIS Order of The King’s Daughters and 
Sons that you have come into means lov- 
ing service toothers. Since I last talked with 
you I have been delighted with the letters 
from some mothers telling me of the ‘‘ Home 
Circles’’ they have formed to brighten the 
home and make the members unselfish. Oh, 
dear ones, let me assure you again the right 
child-life will develop into the right man- 
hood and womanhood. If children are 
taught to be thoughtful when they are 
young, they will be thoughtful when they are 
grown up. How well I remember, when my 
first child wanted to go anywhere with me, 
how I would say, ‘‘ Do you think you can 
take care of your mother? because if you 
cannot I do not think I shall take you.’’ Is 
it any wonder that that son, though a hus- 
band and a father of children, still feels that 
he must care for his mother? Only a little 
thought will show how apt mothers are to 
train children in selfishness, so I am glad 
that so many ‘“‘ Home Circles’’ for training 
in unselfishness have been started. 


So 
Train the Children to Grow Inside 


OTHERS, train your children now. No 
work that you can engage in will ever 
pay you like the care of your children while 
they are yet young. An incident in my life 
when my boys were little children comes 
before me as I write. I had been to the 
florist’s to get an ivy, and not seeing what I 
wanted the florist persuaded me to take a 
German ivy—‘‘ It would grow so fast,’’ he 
said. I accepted his suggestion and brought 
home the new plant, and arranged it so that 
it would form a border for my lace curtains. 
I soon noticed that it grew fast, but I did 
not know how fast until my attention was 
especially called to it. In making some 
provision for its growth (for vines must 
have supports) I discovered something very 
strange. The vine had crept through the 
lace curtains, and was growing on the other 
side of them so that I could not get it back 
without destroying either the vine or the 
curtains. I looked at it closely, and saw how 
easily it might have been slipped back through 
the lace bars at an early stage. And as I 
looked I saw other vines that somehow slip 
through on the other side of the lattice from 
where the parents want them to grow. And 
I wondered whether the cause were not the 
same as with my ivy—the proper early 
training had been neglected. 


1 
It is so Easy to Begin When They are Young 


HERE was atime when all my ivy needed 
was just a little care, and I could so 
easily have kept it on the side I wanted it 
to grow; but I neglected it until it was too 
late. Oh, how many children slip through 
some little opportunity that offers. How 
many boys are allowed to slip out into the 
street and grow on the wrong side. 

I am afraid there will usually be found 
some early cause for growth on the wrong 
side. And all after attempts to get it back 
will prove as fruitless as my attempt to get 
back my ivy through the bars of my window 
curtains. I could have prevented its going on 
the wrong side, but I could not get it back 
once it had gone through. 

Oh, mothers, see to it that the little chil- 
dren do not get through on the wrong side. 


The children grow se fast—and sin is of such | 


rapid, insidious growth. Watch the children, 
and you will have the joy of seeing them, 


like bright olive branches, growing on the | 


right side and making the home beautiful by 
their loving thought and kind deeds. 


+ 
There is Only One Who Can Help Us 


E CAN only be good by looking at One | 


who is good. 
are changed by looking at Him. 
that it is so. 
was good? Did you ever feel as though if 
you could only be with that particular 
person you could be good? Of course, it 
would have to be an uncommonly strong, 
tender love that would give the feeling that 


I only know 


if you could only see that person he or she | 


could help you, but I know of One’ who can 
really do it; who can give rest to your soul, 
remove the anger, the hurt—take it all away 
and make you good, and you will never, 
after that, feel that it is your goodness, and 
yet it is yours; and you will not be proud, 
nor envious, nor jealous any more. 

I am so glad that I can tell you allthis. I 
am so tired of efforts that do not amount to 
anything. Iam sure you need the companion- 
ship of this Friend who will make you good. 
I am not speaking now of how fyou will 
appear in the sight of others; they have often 
called you good when you knew you were 
not.. Oh, no, it goes so much deeper than 
that. I wish I could put it in words. 
own words are the best: ‘‘I will come to 
you.’’ What that means, what that can 
become to you, only the Blessed Spirit can 
tell you, but if you will ask for the gift of the 
Holy Spirit it will surely come. You want 
rest and peace, and you have a right to it, 
and you must have it, and if you really 
desire it you shall have it. 


co Te 


I cannot tell you how we | 


Did you ever love any one who | 
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Freeman’s 
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MAXINE ELLIotTT (Mrs. Nat. 
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Maxine Eittost JULIA MARLOWE: “‘ Sincere 
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ably with any I have purchased 
abroad.’’ 
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Questions of general interest to girls will be cheerfully answered, but inquirers must give their full names 
Correspondents inclosing stamps, or addressed stamped envelopes, will be answered by mail. 
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1 Am an Old-Fashioned Person with a belief 
in sentiment, a great sympathy with love and 
lovers, and a never-ceasing regard for truth 
and honor. I also, with all my _ heart, 
believe in friendship, which is an altogether 
different thing from love, though not the less 
a needful thing in this world and period. 
We, who are sitting around this particular 
hearthfire, must make the best of our time, 
for it is ours, and of our world, for it is just 
now our only arena of action. 

One happy change has come to pass in 
these days, and that is the departure of the 
undignified and absurd phantom which used 
to haunt girlhood, when a girl was no sooner 
grown than her people ahd her friends and 
neighbors began to speculate upon her oppor- 
tunities for marriage, and she herself was 
made to feel that nothing could be more dis- 
appointing than to be an old maid. 


& 
Old-Maidhood Came Very Early, too, when 


girls married at eighteen, and saw several 
sets of younger sisters arriving on the scene 
if, by any chance, they were unmated at 
twenty-five. Among the good things which 
we owe to our colleges we may count the 
postponement of marriage until women are 
cld enough to choose wisely, and to give 
maturity of judgment to their first experi- 
ments in home-making. On the other hand, 
it must be admitted, and I think regretted as 
well, that our highly educated young women 
are a little too indifferent to marriage. The 
whole question is one of delicate adjustments, 
and a firm hand must hold the scale, an 
accurate eye measure the balances. 


& 


If a Girl Prefer Not to Accept a young man’s 
suit, however, she may freely exercise her 
privilege of rejection, and nobody will dream 
of flouting her as an old maid, nor would she 
be disturbed if any one cid. She would 
simply walk on, holding her dainty head 
high, and setting her capable hands at what- 
ever task invited them. The girl knows, 
and we all know, that spinsters are as honor- 
able and as essential in modern society as 
are the most admired of matrons. They 
have plenty to do, and they know how to do it; 
indeed, some of us now and then begin to 
apprehend a little cloud on the horizon 
because so many bread-winning young 
women, preferring single life to matrimony, 
are making it in some places rather difficult 
for young men to find employment suited to 
their capacity. This is a question in politi- 
cal economy which men and women may yet 
have to study with care and thought. 


E 


Nature, the Wise Old Mother, who has calmly 


surveyed the ups and downs of the race ever’ 


since the days of the Sphinx, preserves a 
Sphinxlike tranquillity amidst all our per- 
turbations. She knows that young people 
will fall in love, and that when the 
Prince arrives the Sleeping Beauty will 
awaken. If only the dear Beauty is not 
awakened by the wrong Prince all will be 
well. For there are many and dangerous 
reefs in this voyage of life, and it is not 
always plain sailing, nor does the course of 
true love invariably run smooth. 

A romantic girl is wooed by an unworthy 
man, a man who poses as an interesting 
victim of temptation, who has been dishon- 
est, or a drunkard. The girl fancies that 
his love for-her will be so strong and far- 
reaching that it will work a saving change 
in him. She is willing to sacrifice herself 
that she may reform her lover. Or, as even 
oftener happens, a girl invests her sweet- 
heart with qualities which he does not 
possess, and she looks up adoringly to an 
idol who really has feet of clay. 


& 
A Girl Should Never Marry a man that she 


may reform him. If he is in need of refor- 
mation let him prove himself worthy by 
turning from evil and setting his face stead- 
fastly and perseveringly to good before he 
asks a girl to surrender herself and her life 
to him. Nor should a girl be too impatient 
with father, mother and friends if they coun- 
sel delay in deciding a matter which is to 
influence her whole career and her lover’s, 
when they, with clearer eyes than her own, 


_ perceive in him an unsuitability to her. 


Her parents have watched over their 
daughter from her infancy. She has been 
their dearest care, and is a very precious 


| treasure, while her intimate friends survey 


| her from the view-point of outsiders. 


None 


| of these advisers are blinded by fancy, or 


fimish your WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for | 


€ years’ experience at the business. 


. 30 
HTALING, 100 Madison Avenue, ALBANY, N.Y. 


swayed by inclination, as the girl may be, 
and she should, for a while at least, trust 


| their judgment. 


“Girls Do Not Have altogether peaceful 
times,’’ said one of them the other day. 
‘* They are confronted with very hard prob- 
lems.’’ When they realize this it is a good 
plan to attack study, or work, or home duties 
with eagerness, to go away on a little visit 
or journey if they can, and to put the whole 
matter of love, for the time being, into the 
background of their minds. Unless there 
is some good reason a girl should not enter 
on a long engagement. It is generally ex- 
ceedingly trying to everybody concerned. 


& 


Friendship is Less Exciting than love 
because it is less jealously exacting, and 
exists on an entirely different basis. 
may be the most delightful friendship 
between congenial young people of opposite 
sexes, with never a thought of the exclusive- 
ness of love. An agreeable sense of the com- 
rade, the pleasant fellow-traveler on the road, 
pervades the relations of boys and girls in 
a wholesome state of society. A girl who 
grows up in a house full of brothers is usually 
a jolly comrade because she understands boys 
and meets them on an equal footing. 


& 
In the Several Outdoor Sports—golfing, 


skating, walking and tennis—young people 
mingle healthfully, and so they may in the 
social opportunities of church and neighbor- 
hood life. A girl friend may give no end of 
valuable help to a young man whom she 


meets as a friendly human being, with con- | 
pursuits akin to her | 
own, and equally the friendship of a man | 


genial qualities and 


may be of the greatest possible advantage to 
a girl in similar conditions. 


As we now arrange affairs, our young | 
people meet and go about in groups, rather | 


than in pairs, the presence of a chaperon 
imposing no restraint, and really adding a 
pleasure to every social occasion. 


x 
Of Girls’ Friendships for one another I can- 


not speak except in terms of admiration. 
Some persons think they are not lasting. Ido 
not believe them. It depends upon the girls. 
I have several firm friends whom I have had 
since I was a schoolgirl, and we love and 
trust each other still, just as we did when we 
first put up our hair. Ask your mothers and 
they will tell you how it has been with them. 

If two girls are intimate they may spend 
hours together without much speech. A girl 
must find in her friend some quality which 
supplements her own; she must give as well 
as take. Those are exceedingly narrow na- 
tures which absorb but do not impart, and 
selfish girls can never be anything more than 
one-sided in their friendships. 


& 
Nothing Tests Friendship like close quar- 


ters. If you and Nell room together you 
will soon discover whether or not your 
friendship is of the kind that is warranted to 
wear. There are little daily self-denials 
which are impossible to wholly self-centred 
persons, but without which girls cannot live 
happily in, for instance, an ordinary room 
with two couches and only one dressing- 
bureau and washstand. 


an environment, and no borrowing should 
ever be indulged in. 

Gloves, handkerchiefs and _ ribbons 
individual possessions, not common property. 
Each girl should have her own articles of 
dress, her pens and paper, and her books, 
and should not ask a loan if it can be helped. 

Four girls went abroad last summer, and 
in each other’s company visited France, 
Spain, Switzerland and Italy. They were 
gone four months, and during the whole time 
there was never so much as the hint of fric- 
tion in their intercourse. They were com- 
rades and true friends; and as well, and not 
least important, they were ladies. Each one 
of the girls respected the rights of the others 
and the result was harmony. 


4 


Now, to Close This Talk about love and 
friendship, let me drop it altogether and tell 
you how one of.these girls evolved a hat out of 
next to nothing when a breeze whisked off 
her own sailor hat and left unprotected her 
bonny brown hair on a mountain road of 
Spain. Away went the hat out of the car 
window, and milliners and shops were non- 
existent in the village where next they 
stopped. But the girl was equal to the emer- 
gency. For a. foundation she took a tourist 


book, and around it she deftly puffed a blue | 


barege veil. For trimming, a bit of blue 


ribbon was found in her satchel, and, presto! | 


there was a hat with a real Parisian air. 


There | 


Friends must have | 
a nice sense of personal rights in so cramped | 


are 
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in stamps or silver 


Send us 25 cents and we will send 


you July, October and January numbers by re- 
turn mail, and will send you the April number 
when it comes out. The magazine is the best 
thing of the kind published. Your money back 
if you don’t like it.. Address 


FLORENCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
8 Chestnut Street, Florence, Mass. 





to the readers of 
the JOURNAL 


Sozodont 


is now sold in a 
new size of the 
Liquid, without 
the Powder, for 
y 25 cents, at all 
the stores, or 
may be had di- 
rect, by mail, for 
the price. Address 


HALL & RUCKEL 
P.O. Box 247 
New York City 
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“Oh! Mamma dear, See here! See hére! 
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| Three Black Kittens | 


AND THEIR 


¢ Black Cat Stockings” 


A handsomely illustrated book with 
colored cover, mailed free for two cents 
| 2 to pay postage, if you write the 


CHICAGO-ROCKFORD HOSIERY CO. 
Ask your dealer for Black Cut Stockings; they wear 50 
| © per cent. han stockings. 


longer t 
If you can’t grt them, samples sent for 25 cents per pair. 
Give size and state If for boy, girl, lady or gentleman. 


Nr rnees 
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We want to convince you that FAIRY SOAP is different from any other floating 
white soap—purer, more scientific and delicate, made of better materials, and by 
latest perfected methods. If your own grocer has not FAIRY SOAP on sale, send 
us his name and address, as well as your own, and we will send you a full-sized 
cake, absolutely free of charge. In answering, address 


Dert.. A, THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Cuicaco 
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TRADE 





20 Varieties ‘a Ready for 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO, — after heat 
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How Can You Tell A Good Watch? 


THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN DECEIVED into paying a big price for an inaccurate timekeeper. One of the leading 
watch companies of this country recently issued a circular to jewelers, from which we quote: ‘*We will hereafter omit 
entirely all marks which indicate grade, so that no one can tell the quality of a watch."” Think of it! An invitation to 


jewelers to deceive their customers. 
Dueber-Hampden 
Highest Grade American Watches are Lever Set 


and are so marked, that any one can tell their quality, They are made in the only factory in the world which makes a 
complete watch (case and movement). Therefore the only watch which can be guaranteed. 


All Common Watches are Pendant Set 


Pendant Set Watches are dangerous and unreliable. The highest court in the United States has sustained the Dueber 
Company in its sult against P. it Set Watches, and the Watch Trust who upheld them. Pendant Set Patents were 
dectived in and the decision relieved the watch business from the piracy of paying royalty* on worthless patents. 


Our “Guide to Watch Buyers” will give you much valuable information about Watches. It is sent FREE, THE BEST 
DEALERS SELL DUEBER-HAMPDEN Watches. 


DUEBER WATCH WORKS, - CANTON, OHIO 
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ce at f every Dinne 
for a Reason -not a Fad. ‘It is a Valuable Appetizer. 
Armour & Company, Chicago. 


‘Send metal cap from Extract of Beef jar for the February design, in colors, of our $1000 prize calendar, same 
‘ aS appears in current issue of ‘‘ TRUTH” (size 10x14). 
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Dearest Mildred: 

WISH you were here to-day to see 
my lovely new Paris gown. It 
has just come, and is a perfect 
beauty. It is made of white mous- 
seline de soie and is simply cov- 
ered with little pink roses which 
are sewed on about three or four 
inches apart. In the centre of 

each rose is a small crystal bead, which 

looks just like a dewdrop. Artificial flowers 
are the latest kind of trimming for evening 
dresses in Paris, I hear, and they are used in 
the greatest profusion. The roses upon my 
gown are quite small, and the waist, skirt 
and sleeves are covered with them. I put 
it on last night just to see how I would look 

in my new “‘ confection,’’ and I assure you I 

was stunning. I know that my new gown 

will be the envy of all the girls when they 
see me at the next Assembly. Any artificial 
flower could be used in the same way. 


= 


1 Went to the Theatre the other evening, and 
saw a very smart-looking girl with a new 
kind of tie on which I must tell you about. 
It was made of violet ribbon about five 
inches wide, passed around the neck, crossed 
behind, where it was pinned to the collar 
with a small enameled violet pin, and tied in 
front with a short bowknot. The ends of the 
ribbon were covered about seven inches up 
with artificial violets, which were sewed on 
by their long green stems. This made a sort 
of thick fringe which was extremely graceful 
and pretty. I am going to make myself one, 
and trim it with tiny pink rosebuds. 

Another way of using artificial flowers I 
saw not long since struck me as being very 
stylish and also very novel. A girl whom I 
met at an evening reception had on a simple 
white gown of some soft material, and 
pinned at the left side of the waistband she 
wore a long white mull sash. There were 
no bows, only two ends, which were both 
trimmed with a fringe of lilies-of-the-valley. 
The sash ends were quite wide, and one of 
them reached away down to the edge of the 
skirt, while the other one was just about half 
as long. I do not see why ribbon sashes 
could not be finished off with these artificial 
flower fringes as well. They are easy to 
make, and very stylish. The white mull sash 
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could be worn with any sort of a gown. 


x= 
At One of the Large Balls given in New 


York this winter there was a girl who created 
quite a sensation. She carried a tiny little 


| tulle muff in her hand instead of a fan, and 


it was the daintiest, prettiest thing I ever 
saw. It would be strange if we should all 
adopt this new fad of carrying muffs at a 
dance, wouldn’t it? Her muff seemed to be 
made on a frame, as it was so light and fluffy. 

She showed it to me, and told me she had 
bought it in London, where they were the 
‘* latest touch.’’ It was very small, and lined 
with corn-colored silk. The outside of the 
frame was covered with a rather coarse net, 


| and over that were narrow ruffles of tulle. 
| A bunch of cowslips and some narrow yellow 


satin ribbon were at one side. I am per- 


| fectly crazy about these evening muffs, and 


have just made a dear for my young 


| débutante sister. It is of pale green tulle, 


made just like the one I saw, only the one I 
have made is lined with light blue silk and 
has the sweetest little bunch of forget-me-nots 
at one side. I have almost made up my 
mind to makea pink one. If I dolI shall line 
it with white and trim it with white violets. 
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What do You Think I saw a little girl play- 
ing with the other day? An ice-chest! I 
was so amused at the child’s ingenuity that 
I must tell you about it. It seems that her 
mother had discarded an old refrigerator. 
There were four shelves in it. 

The child had made the loveliest doll- 
house out of it you ever saw. I was crazy to 
play with it myself. She had painted it 
inside, and covered the shelves with oilcloth. 
Each floor of the house was in a different 
color, and the oilcloth painted to match. 
The bottom shelf was a lovely hall with fire- 
place, and there was a smoking-room and also 
a library back. The little girl explained to 
me that it was an English-basement house! 
The next floor, which was divided into two 
rooms—one white and gold, and the other, the 
dining-room, in bright red—was too auractive 
for anything. Paper furniture was used, and 


| I was perfectly astonished to see how beau- 
| tifully those things are made now! The next 
| shelf had been converted into three bed- 
| rooms, and a bathroom, with a real little 
| china bathtub, faucet and all, and on the 


shelf above the little girl had arranged, as 


| she described it to me, ‘‘ my servant’s room, 


and a schoolroom for the children.’’ It was 


| really, Mildred, the prettiest and most inex- 
| pensive doll-house that I have ever seen. 


I came to the conclusion, after looking at 
this perfectly fascinating doll-house, that no 
little girl should be without one, and I have 
begun to make one out of an old packing 
case for my little niece, Elizabeth. 


By Edith Lawrence 


Old Mahogany Dixing-Room Tables, Mildreg 
are greatly in demand just now, as the y 
latest thing is to serve your luncheon on th 
bare table, with mats. The table must be 
polished, and the mats—well! all I can tey 
you is, that every girl I know has been trying 
to get ahead of her friends in the matter o 
mats. They have embroidered them, mag 
them of lace, scalloped them, and lined them 
But the only really pretty and effective lune. 
eon mats I have seen were made to resemble 
leaves. They were beautiful against the ojg 
dark-brown mahogany, and were made of 
twelve-cent denim! I saw them at a gir) 
house the other day, and she told me that she 
had copied them from some she had seen 
abroad last summer. They were cut out jp 
the shape of large leaves, and the lines and 
veins were worked in embroidery silk t 
make them look as natural as possible, The 
edges were buttonholed with green silk of 
the shade of the denim, which had bees 
chosen to look as much like the real leaf as 
possible. In the centre of the table there 
was one large leaf under the centrepiece, 
Then there were smaller ones to put under 
each plate, and yet smaller ones for the 
finger-bowls. They were all worked in, 
paler shade, and lined with pale green silk. 
You cannot imagine anything more effective 
than that luncheon table looked. Everything 
was in green, white and gold, which to me 
is the most perfect of combinations. 


xz 


A Most Sensible Bassinet, which was pretty 
and practical at the same time, I heard of 
last week from a young married woman, who 
prides herself on her economical and original 
ideas. She told me she had bought a large 
oval-shaped clothes-basket. Then she lined 
it inside and outside with pale blue, and 
made a mattress to fit it. The colored lining 
inside the basket she covered with dotted 
Swiss muslin gathered at the top and bottom. 
The valance and ruffle over it, for the out- 
side, she made also of the same muslin, with 
several rows of narrow embroidered insett- 
ing, and lace at the edge. The handles were 
arranged to come through the trimming of 
the basket, and were covered with pale blue 
ribbon twisted around them and tied in large 
bows and ends. This pretty little basket- 
bed, with soft pillow and coverlet, was used 
in the daytime, and was placed on chairs 
beside the mother’s bed every night. 

Now comes the practical side of this clever 
arrangement. When this woman goes away 
next summer she intends to take off all the 
trimming, have her white muslin coverings 
and ‘‘ fixings’’ washed and put away, and 
she will use the basket for the baby’s trunk! 
All his clothes, pillows, and baby’s parapher- 
nalia generally, will be packed in it, and the 
whole covered with an India-rubber sheet, 
and then with a canvas cover, which will be 
made to fit exactly, and strapped on with 
leather straps. The baby’s name will be 
worked in coarse red wool on top of the 
cover. Don’t you think this is a clever 
combination, my dear girl? 


ze 


1 Took a Walk the Other Day, not in the 
streets, but in the shops, and what attracted 
my attention more than anything else was the 
wonderful variety of stockings. I know you 
love pretty stockings, Mildred. So for your 
benefit alone I took a good look at them, 
and saw some that I am sure you could copy. 
They were embroidered in colored silks. 
Some were black worked in red, and some 
dark biue embroidered in white. I am sure 
you could make stockings look quite # 
pretty by getting the plain silk ones @ 
embellishing them with any design whic 
may come into your head. I saw some 
lovely stockings to wear with evening dress¢s, 
and have been making myself some beauties. 


xz 


Morning Jackets are going to be very much 
worn again. I went to see a girl the 
day who is about to be married, and she 
showed me her trousseau. What a lot 
pretty things there were, but there really ## 
nothing particularly new among them except 
the morning jackets. She had two, one 
pink silk and the other of fine Fr 
flannel in heliotrope. They were not 
horrid loose kind, which give a girl 8 
an untidy appearance, but had tight-fittim 
backs with side-bodies, and were very 
behind. They had long pointed from 
much trimmed with lace, which tied in from 
just exactly like the ends of a fichu. ™ 
were trimmed around the neck with fil 
ruffles of lace, and there was a ruffle at © 
wrist. I tried the heliotrope one on, 

did look so pretty and was so becoming > 
I am going to copy it exactly. This b 
to-be told me that it was the latest fad to we 
these morning jackets to breakfast. This 
would not answer for me at all, as you know, 
because I have so many things to attend ® 
in the morning, and so many people to #6 
but they would just suit you, Mildred, as ¥® 
are so lazy in the mornings. 

Yours lovingly, EpIit#. 
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THE CHILD AND 


ITS MOTHER 


By Elisabeth Robinson Scovil 


22 22 & & oy 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


All inquirers must give their full names and addresses, Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed 
stamped envelopes to Miss Scovil, care of THE Lapigzs’ HomE JourNAL, will be answered by mail. 
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Sleeping Nets for children with long hair 
keep the hair in place at night and are less 
injurious than braiding the hair in tight 
braids, which is apt to break the strands. 
The nets are made of white cotton, and cost 
from twenty to thirty cents each. 


Sleeves of Rubber Gossamer are conve- 
nient to put on over the dress sleeves to pro- 
tect them when one is bathing a child or 
doing anything that might wet the sleeves. 
With the present fashion of tight sleeves it is 
impossible to roll them up out of harm’s way. 


A Dresden China Puff-Box for the baby’s 
basket will cost from two dollars and a half 
to five dollars. These boxes have the well- 
known dainty Dresden decorations and are 
very pretty. Though they may be broken by 
rough handling they will last a long time 
with ordinary care. 


Turkish Bath Mittens are useful for chil- 
dren in traveling. If you like a smoother 
material, get the tape bath gloves, which are 
made of tape so peculiarly woven as to be just 
rough enough to be pleasant. Linen cases 
lined with rubber gossamer and bound with 
braid are useful to carry these mittens in. 


Smocking is a pretty ornamentation for the 
yoke of a child’s dress, particularly when the 
material is fine linen, soft silk or cashmere. 
It is difficult to describe to the uninitiated 
the manner in which smocking is done, 
though it is very simple. Directions for it, 
with illustrations, may be found in books 
that treat of fancy-work. 


Bands of Briar-Stitch, or feather-stitch, 
make a strong and pretty trimming for chil- 
dren’s aprons and dresses: to head a ruffle of 
embroidery or of the material of the gar- 
ment, and as a finish for a baby’s dresses 
and skirts. These are more or less elaborate 
stitches, and cost from twenty to thirty cents 
for a piece of twelve yards. 


Covers for Hot-Water Bags, made of 
eiderdown, may be purchased ready made, 
but are easily and cheaply made at home. An 
uncovered rubber hot-water bag should not be 
placed next the skin. If it is filled with very 
hot water the flesh may be burned, particularly 
if the patient is unconscious, or the skin is 
tender as in the case of a child. 


Cleaning Combs. A _ convenient little 
instrument, consisting of a number of metal 
prongs fastened to a handle, may be procured 
for cleaning combs. It is quite inexpensive 
and answers the purpose admirably. If this 
is not to be obtained, wash the comb in cold 
water to which a little strong ammonia has 
been added. Should the comb turn a green- 
ish color rub it with a little vaseline. 


Winter Night-Clothes. The amount of 
clothing required by a child at night de- 
pends a good deal upon the warmth of the 
house and also upon the restlessness of the 
child. One who sleeps quietly and does not 
throw off the bedclothes will need fewer gar- 
ments than one who tosses about and is con- 
stantly uncovered. A thin undershirt, not 
the one worn during the day, and a flannel 
nightdress are usually sufficient. If the house 
Warm, the temperature not falling below 
Sixty degrees, the outer garment may be of 
fannelette. Cold-feet gowns are useful for 
testless sleepers. They are made long 
tough to permit of their being drawn up at 
the bottom like a bag, completely encasing 
the feet; or a flap is left at the bottom, 
Which buttons up on the front of the gown. 
Ih an exceptionally cold house a flannel 
jacket should be worn over the nightdress. 


Washington’s Birthday Party. Why not 
an old-fashioned supper party to cele- 
the holiday? Ask the girls to come in 

the Martha Washington dress, a flowered 
imtz or silk overdress, opening in front to 

Wa silk or sateen skirt of a plain color, 

' may be quilted if desired. The waist 
made to open over a white neck handker- 
thief and has elbow sleeves. A little round 
cap of muslin or lace, with a frill, a 

of ribbon around it, and a coquettish 
Complete the costume. If the boys will 

in costume they should wear knee- 

es and stockings, shoes with buckles, 
Wallowtail coats, long waistcoats—white or 
Some flowered material—and frilled shirt 
For refreshments have boiled cus- 
Served in glasses, and whips, strawberry 

© raspberry jam with whipped cream on top, 
Mm glasses, instead of ice cream. Have 
ioned candy—peppermint, winter- 

» Sassafras and molasses—instead of 

Ss. Play the old games—hunt the 
Slipper, blind man’s buff, hide and seek. 
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A Rubber Bib may be worn under the 
baby’s white bib to prevent the front of the 
dress from becoming wet. One can be made 
at home from a piece of rubber sheeting cut 
the proper size. The edges may be bound 
with ribbon or fine braid. 


A Bassinet Pillow Cover. A dainty case 
for a bassinet pillow is made of fine linen 
with a band two inches wide of Mexican 
drawn-work about an inch and a half from 
the edge. There is an under slip of pink or 
blue Persian lawn, which sets off the beauty 
of the drawn-work. 


A Self-Adjusting Rubber Bathtub is con- 
venient for children’s baths when space is an 
object. Such bathtubs come in various sizes, 
from tiny ones to those twenty-eight inches 
in diameter, and cost from three dollars and 
a half to eight dollars. They may be rolled 
up and put away when not in use. 


A Napoleon Hat is pretty for a little boy 
three years old. These hats are turned up 
in front and behind and droop at the sides, 
and are made of cloth, either a deep rich red, 
navy blue, or black, or of black or dark green 
velveteen. A bow of narrow ribbon, or 
velvet, is placed in front, and on each side 
where the brims meet. 


Glove Mending. Give your daughter one 
of the new glove-mending sets, with a pair of 
scissors, an emery cushion, a darner contain- 
ing needles, and a braided skein with twelve 
different shades of cotton. Teach her how to 
hold the edges of the kid neatly together, to 
take tiny stitches, and 
mending between thumb and finger to fill in 
the gap with lace stitches. 


A Winter Carriage Blanket for the baby 
looks well made of ripple eiderdown with a 
narrow band of fur put on to simulate a flap 
turning over at the top. A deep red with black 
astrakhan or thibet; a cadet blue with gray 
astrakhan; cream, or dark green, with a band 
of beaver; brown with brook mink; a bright 
blue with white thibet are all very effective. 
The blanket should be lined with flannel. 


Coat for a Girl of Four. A coat which is 
becoming to a fair child is made of brown 
ladies’ cloth with a deep cape, cut in wide 
tabs and trimmed with braid. A yoke of 
light blue taffeta silk, side-plaited, is laid on 
this collar and outlined at the bottom and 
throat with a band of otter, beaver or other 
brown fur. Many of the children’s coats this 
winter have a band of fur put on to imitate a 
yoke, even when the part above it is not filled 
in with silk. 


Announcement of Birth. It is no longer 
considered necessary to formally announce 
the birth of a child. Only the intimate 
friends of the parents are really interested in 
the event, and they may be informed of it by 
friendly notes. If it is desired to send cards, 
a tiny one is engraved with the baby’s name 
and date of birth, and inclosed with the card 
of the father and mother, either separately, 
or fastened with a very small bow of white 
baby ribbon. An envelope is used that fits 
the larger card. 


The Children’s Supper. Have something 
hot for the children’s supper when they are 
obliged to take a cold lunch to school in the 
middle of the day. Cold mutton cut in dice 
and warmed in cream sauce, cold beef cut in 
thin slices and heated in gravy or tomato 
sauce, scraps of meat of any kind, minced, 
moistened with gravy and baked in a deep 
dish with a layer of mashed potato on top, 
minced meat, baked beans, chipped beef and 
scrambled eggs, all may be used to give 
variety to the evening meal. ; 


Boys’ Smoking. Try by every means in 
your power to prevent your boy from smok- 
ing until he is groWn, at least. Whatever 
difference of opinion there may be upon the 
advisability of smoking for men, there is none 
as to its pernicious effect upon boys. It 
affects the action of the heart and reduces the 
capacity of the lungs. Young men who are 
being trained for athletics are not permitted 
to smoke by their trainers because, as they 
say, ‘‘it is bad for the wind.’’ The argu- 
ment that will appeal most forcibly to your 
boy is that smoking will stunt his growth. 
It has been proved that youthful smokers are 
shorter and weigh less than their comrades 
who do not smoke. Cigarettes are partic- 
ularly injurious. Nicotine, the active 
principle of tobacco, is said by chemists to 
be, next to prussic acid, the most rapidly 
fatal poison known. The tender tissues of a 
growing boy cannot absorb even a very small 
quantity of it without most injurious results. 
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THE IMPERIAL GRANUM Co. NEW HAVEN. Cownn.,U.S.A. 
SHIPPING DEPOT: JOHN CARLE & SONS, NEW YORK. 


















, 
“3 Times a Day for Us” 

It may seem a far cry from the waving wheat-fields of the great 
Northwest to your children, but the Wheat grown fhere is richest in 
real food elements, and they will thrive better and grow stronger on it 
than on any other cereal. 


Cream of Wheat 


is the best preparation of Wheat made. It contains literally the cream 
of the Wheat, hence its name. 


When purchasing, ask your grocer to show you our gravures of Northwestern scenery. 
Very fine works of art, nothing cheap, and no advertising card attached. 


CREAM OF WHEAT CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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To any rson wiw intends to buy vice furni- 
ture it will pay, and pay well, to send fur our cata 
logue and investigate the positive advantages of 
buying “ Direct from Factory at Factory Prices.” 
Lhis space is too small to give full details, but the 
following will give 
an idea of the ex 
tremely low prices 
at which we sell 
strictly HIGH 
GRADE furniture. 


Colonial 


Rocker 
$25. this 


restful “Colonial 
Rocker,” No, 370. 

COVERED with 
best quality machine- 
buffed GENUINE 
leather. Has genuine 
hair cushions. Tufted 
back. Choice of maroon, olive green or russet-color leather 
At retail a similar rocker costs $40.00 to $50.00 


Home 


Desk 
$22.50 fiz 


beautiful quarter- 
sawed Golden Oak 
*Home Desk,” 


No. 311. 
THE DESIGN of 


this desk is almost per- 
fection for a “home” 
desk. It combines all 
the practical features of 
a regular office desk— 
P roll-top, letter file, book 

stalls, sliding arm rest, plenty of drawers, pigeon-holes, ball- 
bearing casters, etc.—and in a way that is graceful, artistic 
and full of style. At retail it would cost from §30.00 to $45.00. 
Each article is shipped “ On 


Our Liberal Terms: Approval,” and may be re- 


turned to us, at our expense, if not positively the best of 
its kind ever sold “ direct from the Joctery to the user," 
at so low a price as we offer it. 


Write for our Complete Catalogue No. “G" 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich, 


Makers of Office and Library Furniture 
Direct from the Factory 


E(ORATORS 


\ 23°% ST..& 6" AVE., 
4 NEW YORK. 

149,150 MICHIGAN AVE., 
CHICAGO. 
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WHAT will 
pay you better 
than selling Wall Paper to 
your neighbors from our 
large sample books ? 


We Want 
An Agent 


NO CAPITAL REQUIRED 
NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 


We Carry the Stock 
and Pay the Freight 


No dealer can equal our line or sell 
as low. Half the houses in your 
town will be repapered this year. 
Vrite to our nearest store for 
particulars. 





to represent us 
in every town 

















‘*Standard of Highest Merit’’ 


PANO 


THE NEW SCALE Fischer yields a wonderfully 
pure quality of ‘Tone, combined with great power 
and durability; it stamps the Fischer Piano with 
an individuality that no other Piano possesses. 















= Over 
Years 110,000 











Established Sold 








BY OUR NEW METHOD of Easy Payments 
every home is at once enabled to possess and 
enjoy a High-Grade Piano. Pianos delivered to 
all parts of the United States. Write for catalogue, 
terms and all particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER 
33 Union Square—West, - New York, N. Y. 
















Knowing Ones 
among wheelmen and 


those who have studied 
wheels, select popular 


BICYCLES 
£40 


1900 PRICE 


because of their merit 
and established good 
name. 
AGENCIES EVERYWHERE, 
1900 CATALOGUE FREE, 




















THE LADIES’ 





Two Novel Valentine Parties 
Arranged for the Journal 


HERE is no occasion in the whole 
year when the chance for novelty 
in entertaining is more available 
than on Saint Valentine’s Day. 
Luncheons, teas, sociables and 

fancy-dress functions of all sorts are easily 
and artistically arranged owing to the grace 
with which hearts, darts and cupids lend 
themselves to the day. The originality of 
the hostess leaves its mark on each and every 
plan of entertainment devised for her guests; 
therefore, a suggestion as a primary principle 
is all that is necessary to promote many and 
varied pleasant social affairs for the four- 
teenth of February, the day which especially 
belongs to its patron saint. 

An idea that is rather out of the ordinary is 
to have the guests appear as birds, this date 
being the one on which birds are supposed to 
choose their mates and begin building their 
nests. If this plan is adopted the thought is 
still further carried out by having the round 
refreshment table edged with branches and 
straw, quite like a veritable nest of gigantic 
proportions. The refreshments served in 
paper eggs will keep up the illusion. 


& 


N SENDING out the invitations the hostess 
should intimate what bird she wishes each 
one of her guests to represent; therefore, 
when the company arrives it is discovered, 
as was the case in the Ark, that there are 
two of each kind—pairs of robins, sparrows, 
eagles, doves, etc., being represented in the 
masculine and feminine guests. 

Of course, such pairs are considered part- 
ners for the evening, and should there be 
any defections the lone creatures afford much 
amusement for the mated ones. 

Another really funny element in this ‘‘ Bird 
Party’’ is that masculine and feminine ideas 
of what they should look like as the birds 
designated by their hostess differ so widely 
that when the time for mate-choosing arrives 
many a robin or sparrow fails to recognize 
its mate. Profound secrecy as to what bird 
each one is to represent will add much to the 
enjoyment to be derived from the evening’s 
revelations. 

EpirH TOWNSEND EVERETT. 


a ib 
AN ANNEXAIliON PARTY 


IKE the Athenian; of old, the American 
hostess, on hos:iitable thoughts in- 
tent, is ever on he quest for some- 
thing new. She has recently dis- 

covered that a costume ball requires no more 
effort on her part than an ordinary dance, 
while it secures ‘he interest of her guests in 
far greater degre». Its latest form of expres- 
sion is the ‘‘ Annexation Party,’’ which, in 
the light of recent events and the addition to 
our population of many new peoples, seems 
particularly timely. 

There would seem to be no reason why 
this idea may not be utilized for a ‘‘ Saint 
Valentine’s Party,’’ and the guests be given 
valentines as favors. 

A certain host and hostess, in the charac- 
ters of ‘‘Uncle Sam”’ and ‘‘ Columbia,’’ 
invited all their faithful subjects to meet in 
brotherly love and affection. New York and 
Boston were enjoined to forget their tribal 
feuds and to welcome the Fiiipinos, Porto 
Ricans, Ladrones, etc., as brothers. 

As we are yet unfamiliar with the dress and 
appearance of many of our new relations, the 
fashion of the costumes was largely conjec- 
tural. The Porto Rican ladies were lovely 
in lace mantillas, with high combs and red 
roses in their hair. A wild Filipino in 
brown sweater, with a row of feather dusters 
strapped around his waist and another upon 
his head, created a laugh wherever he went. 
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NE lady went-as a date-palm, her white 

satin dress so overlaid with the leaves 

of that tree as to show but a gleam between 

the foliage. The leaves bent downward over 

the skirt and upward over the bodice, and her 
head was crowned with a miniature tree. 

One man represented the Manila cable, 
trussed up, with robes all about him. On his 
back a gash showed ‘‘ where Dewey cut it.’’ 

All the time-worn jokes about the various 
cities of the States were revived and found 
illustration. Boston, looking  preternatu- 
rally solemn and learned, wore spectacles 
and carried many books under her arm. 

The lady representing Chicago wore her 
husband’s shoes. New York was conspic- 
uously overdressed, and Philadelphia looked 
quiet and dignified, her hair adorned with a 
‘* family tree,’’ among the branches of which 
two toy monkeys peeped—the lady’s Simian 
ancestors. 

Friends meeting paused for an instant 
before recognizing one another and then broke 
into hearty laughter, saying with infinite 
amusement, ‘‘ Is that really you?’’ 

The place of this novel merry-making was 
a large barn profusely decorated with tropical- 
looking foliage. The American flag and red, 
white and blue bunting were everywhere. 

Mrs. BURTON KINGSLAND. 
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(ye of Beef 


Invaluable 
handiness 
Soups, 


[RTE C 


—King of them all 
every household 
preparing most 
Tea, Sauces, 


its 
delicious 
Flavoring, 


for 


in 
in 
Beef 


Basting, Roasts, Gravies, etc. 


Sample 


for 2c. stamp, if you send your dealer's 
Jar Free name. This will prove our claim, and we 


send free a bvoklet, *‘Hints on Its Use. 


Cudahy’s ART CALENDAR for 1900 consists 
of Rinehart’s Indian Chiefs, photographed 
from life, showing native costumes and 
colors. Twelve superb pictures. Price 25c. 


The Cudahy Packing Co., Manufacturers, Omaha, U.S.A. 
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Art in the Laundry 


SAWYER’S 
Best Blue Crystals 


THE PERFECTION 
OF LAUNDRY BLUE 
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CRERRRRAAAAARED 


Gives a beautiful tint to # 
Linens and Laces. Restores = 
the color to worn and faded # 
goods. Blues, bleaches and 
preserves the fabric. 
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For sale by Grocers 
or mailed for 10 cts. in 
silver, Agénts wanted. 
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SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. = 
27 Broad Street 


BY THE 
ADDITION OF 
WATER ONLY 





ELLE GLEE GES, 


wy 


Address Dept. “4."" Established 40 years 
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A BATH FOR 2 CENTS 


Is Furnished by the 


VICTOR INSTANTANEOUS 
WATER HEATER 


Which occupies but little 
room; is ready for 
use night or 
day ; fur- 
nishes hot 
water 
instantly for 
bathing, shav- 
ing, sickness, 
and all 
domestic pur- 
poses when 
hot water is re- 
quired, Uses 
Gas or Gaso- 
line. Ask 
your dealers 
for it, or send 
for free 
eatalogue. 







W. J. ADAM, - Jollet, I. 





BAKER’S 


Bedside and Reading Table 


ADJUSTABLE for 
serving meals, read- 
ing, writing, etc. 
Adapted for use over 
Bed, Lounge, Chair, etc. 

Finely polished quartered-oak 
Top, can ve <::t_.ded. -aiced, low- 
ered! or tilted either way. Book- 
Holders on each side. Frame is 
Steel tubing. Adopted by U. S. 
Government Institutions. 

A Great Comfort for the Sick 

IN FIVE STYLES—Biack Enamel, 
$4.25; White Enamel, $4.75; Nickel-Plated, 
$6.75; Brass-Plated, $7.00; Antique 
Copper-Plated, very handsome, $7.25. 

FREIGHT PREPAID east of Col- 
orado. By express prepaid, 50 cts. 
extra. Booklet Free. Send for it. 
J. R. BAKER & SONS CO. 

61 Wayne St. 
KENDALLVILLE, IND. 
























Correspondence School 
of Illustrating 


Learn to sketch, letter, design and illustrate for Newspapers, 
Mayazines, Books, Advertisers, by mail. Best conehees. 
Our methods have made successful illustrators ; terms moder- 
ate. Wall paper design, etc., taught; also personal classes 
in New York and summer school at seashore. Catalogue 
free by addressing School of Iilustrating, 


114 W. 34th Street, - NEW YORK 
Penmanshi Com’! Law, 


HOME iste 


Si Shorthand, English and CivilService branchesthor- 
oughly by MAIL at your ov a ROME, Success guar- 
pom of We give a useful, Money-Making 5 














STUDY FOR Besixess 
ceiek: Sudan Wale, 
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Edueation. Salaried Situations ob- rm (5 { 
Basbiies i! 
ou. Try it. Catal 
free. Tad lesson, 10 os." 3 


tained by our students, National , 
Z &) \ \ 
<€ wa be 
BRYANT & STRATTON i. Figs 


P 140 years. 
It will 
102 College Bidg., Buffalo, N. ¥. Z La 
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Boston, Mass. s 
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$1000 for BOYS 


Send 10 cents for 5 months’ 
trial subscription to 


THE 
AMERICAN BOY 


A practical magazine for 
Departments : Short Stories, Suc 
cessful Boys, What Boys are Do 
ing, Talks on Business—(Insup 
ance, Savings Banks, Book- 
ing.etc.). Koys as money-mal 
The Boy in the office, ey 
Wa. C. Spnacue, Editor. tory, home, church and school, 
Games and Sport, The Boys’ library, The Boy Journalist, 
Printer, Collector—(stamps, coins, curios, etc.), Photographer, 
Mechanic, Artisan, Orator and Debater, Boys and Animals, Prizes 
and Puzzles. Interesting, instructive, pure, elevating, inspiring, 
$1000 in Cash Prizes and a choice from 300 elegant premiums 
given for subscribers. The magazine canvasses for itself. You 
need but show it. The best paper ever issued for boys. Refer 
ences in every city. $1.00 a year. Trial, 3 mos. sul. for We, 
SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., 100 Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Meb, 

















| Write for our new illustrated 200- 
| of Si 

| tleulars 
| The Lewis School for Stammerers, 40 Adelaide St., Detrolt, Mit 











BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG 


It cost fifty thousand dollars ($50,000) and took 12 years to make 
Bachelder’s famous steel engraving," Battle of eae ty It is 


225 times as large as this miniature reproduction, which shows but 
portion of picture. Original shows whole battlefield, 5 miles long 
and 6 miles wide. It is the grandest work of art ever cut in steel, 
Gen. Meade said: * It is correct in landscape and position of 
troops.” With each engraving we send key, giving 200 references, 
showing locations and movements of the two armies at time of 
Pickett’s charge. Orizinal selling price, $100: price for 30 days, 
sent on approval, $2.50, or cash with order $2.00, express paid by us. 


HISTORICAL ART COMPANY 
86 Bromfield Street, - Boston, Mass 

























time only. Three 

courses: Preparatory and 
condition and prospects. 
Graduates everywhere. 


STUDY Instruction by mail, adapted 
College Law Course, 
also Business Law 

HOME Liberal terms offered. Ten ‘4 

years of success. Full particulars free. 


LA toevery one. Takes spare 
Course. Improve your 

AT eed 

SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
























WORK 
FOR WOMEN 


There is a constant demand for 
ornamental designing. It is pre- 
éminently a woman’s occupation, Our 
course in ornamental drawing will 
qualify you to do the most profitable 
work. Any one who will devote her odd 
hours to study can be 
TAUGHT BY MAIL 
The course is complete in every respect. 
Expert instructors, individual atten- 
tion and thorough methods insure 
success. Cost of tuition small, 
payable menthly. Write for pamphlets. 
The International Correspond- 
ence Schools, Box 831, 
Seranton, Pa. 
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LEARN PROOFREADING 


LADIES: If you possess a fair education, why not utilize 4 
genteel and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 verre . 
ations always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, - PHILADELPHIA 
dl 


STOP STAMMERING 


page book, * The Origin and Treatment 
ing.” Sent FREE to any person who stammers, with full por 
regarding treatment, for 6 cents, in stamps, to cover postage 














Wedding Invitations? 


Let us furnish them for you--100. $4.50; 50, $5.00. 
Envelopes included. Express prepaid. Samples free. York 
J. & P. B. MYERS, 85 and 87 John Street, New ; 

wl 


PLAYS 


FREE 
Largest Assortment in the World udi 
All kinds of Books for Home Amusements, including 
100 New Plays Just Issued. -oxk Oy 
SAM’L FRENCH, 26 W. 224 Street, New York 
a 
Tyrian Dye Wash om 


Send 10 Cents rye: ‘dv. was 


Illustrated Catalogue of Stamped Goods. Address 
PHYLLIS ART CO., 100 Chauncy St., Boston, Mas* 





Catalogues of 
Thousands of 





For 9-inch Linen Doilfs 
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LA FRANCE ROSES 





BATTENBERG LACE 


FOR 25 CENTS 

1 send the cambric and perforated patterns 
pat 30-inch centrepiece; the Priscilla Needle- 
work Book for 1899, with illustrated directions 
for Battenberg Lace and double roses; a sample 
copy of THE MODERN PRrisciLva and full direc- 
tions for working the centrepiece as illustrated. 
THE MODERN PRISCILLA 


{10 B Boylston Street, 
FFFTF FF FTFTISTSFTSF 
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Sires ea «1835 R. Wallace” 2.0% wher 


lative quality 
and will wear a lifetime. It is extremely rich in design 
and finish, and has all the beauty and style of solid 
silver. Our new patterns 


“Joan,” “Astoria” and “Virginia” 


are attractive examples of our ware, Richly illustrated 
catalogue 75 E on request. Leading dealers every- 
where sell Wallace goods. 


R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO. 
WALLINGFORD, CONN, 


San Francisco 
London 


New York 


Chicago STORES IN 
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Automatic Go-Cart 


Baby not compelled to sit up 
as in other Go-carts 
Entirely new pat- 
ented invention. A 
slight touch of the 
foot changes it from 
upright to reclining 
it ; as com- 
fortable as a cradle. 
Perfectly safe. 
to $25. 

This go-cart posi- 
ively overcomes 
the fo ‘owing objec- 
tions urged against 
other go-carts: 

The child is forced to take an upright sitting 
position and cannot lie down in the ordinary Go- 
cart. Therefore during its entire outing baby is 
compelled to assume a fatiguing position, and to 

id upon unaided muscles for support at a 
time of life when the back easily becomes tired. 


We are builders of Baby Carriages, Invalid and 
g Chairs. Write for catalogue. 


Yf your dealer won't supply our Automatic Go- 
Cart, we will ship directly from factory. 


Philadelphia Baby Carriage Factory 
713 and 715 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 
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OO We 


You Pay But a : 
SINGLE PROFIT 


LLEVA EDGE 


® 


SHOELELELELLS 


When you buy of us. We-manufacture the 
latest Style carriages, phaetons, surreys, 
and harness, and sell direct from 
ory to the buyer, with but a single 
added to the cost of making. No other 
can manufacture first-class vehicles 
a lower cost, nor sell to the dealer cheaper 
we sell to you. 


Our catalogue shows more styles than you 
See at the dealer’s. It accurately pictures 
tribes vehicles, harness, robes, blankets 
and all horse accessories. 
absolutely run no risk 
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ou order from it; 
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| arship, or a course in college. 
| has already awarded 600 of these scholar- 





>_ i —_ 
Nexicg To From New York, $337. Boston, 
Fe, UR $340. Chicago, $300. St. Louis, 
4 and 28th $200. Cincinnati, $310. Buffalo, 
% de. 25. Includes all expenses. | 
tour by special train. Optional route via | 
a fog kets good to start South at any time. | 
“ program GATES’ TOURS, Toledo, Ohio. | 








THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
An Illustrated Popular Magazine for the Family 


Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


One Dollar per Year; Single Copies, Ten Cents 


ENGLISH SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


Per issue, 6 pence; per year, 6 shillings, post-/ree 


New York: 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

1 Madison Ave., corner 23d Street 

Chicago: 508 Home Insurance Building 
London: 10 Norfolk Street, Strand, W. C. 


(Branch offices are for the transaction of advertising business only. Subscriptions are not received] 
The entire contents of this magazine protected by copyright in Great Britain, Entered at Stationers’ Hall 


EDITED BY EDWARD BOK 
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$18,000 TO BE DISTRIBUTED THIS YEAR 


ROM a bright girl in Illinois the JouRNAL has received the following letter: ‘‘ I am in 


receipt of your check for fifty dollars, which comes as a welcome surprise. 
addition to what I have already received, amounts to $108. 
to know that I have earned this sum in less than three weeks. 


money before, but never such a large amount. 
little effort, secured such liberal payment.’’ 


An opportunity like that of which this girl availed herself is open to any person. 
time she mentions, $3000 was divided among 176 persons. 
so that $18,000 will be divided among 764 persons. 
this money may do so without expense and with a l'mited amount of effort. 


You will, perhaps, be interested 
I have earned small sums of 
It seems hardly possible that I have, with so 


At the 
The plan has now been enlarged 
Any one desiring to secure a part of 
Write to 


the JoOURNAL’s Circulation Bureau for full information. 
a & 
$150.00 FOR JUST THREE PHOTOGRAPHS 


URING the next two months, while indoor window-gardens are seen at their best, it will 
be easy for somebody to. get $75 by taking so good a view of such a garden that it shall 
win the first of several new prizes now offered. But no prize will be awarded for an ordinary 


picture. 


To succeed a competitor must submit a photograph that is fine in every particular, 
and there must be a brief description of the window-garden shown. 
| picture be fine, but the window-garden itself must be especially attractive, and possess some 


And not only must the 


feature which will at once commend it to lovers and cultivators of flowers. 


There will be three prizes: $75, $50 and $25. 


It is quite possible for one person to secure 


them all, as the awards will be made solely on the merits of the pictures. 
All photographs should be sent in before April 1 to the Art Bureau of THe LApiES’ HOME 


JOURNAL. 


Failure to provide return postage will exclude a picture from the competition. 
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OVER SEVEN THOUSAND YOUNG PEOPLE 


ROM all sections of the country wrote to 
us in one month to request assistance in 
securing for them a free musical or art schol- 
The JOURNAL 


ships, which cost the students nothing. We 
have a list of about 800 of the finest educa- 
tional establishments in this country and in 
Canada from which a selection may be made. 


| Those interested in the offer for 1900 will 
| receive full details if they will address the 


JOURNAL’s Educational Bureau. There is 


| absolutely no competition for these scholar- 
| ships: the more the JoURNAL provides the 


better pleased it is. 
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WHEN YOU BUILD A 


WHEN YOU GET MORE THAN 32 PAGES 


N AN issue of the JoURNAL it is just that 
much clear gain, for thirty-two pages is 
the standard size adopted. Frequently there 
are many pages added; indeed, in 1899 the 
total of extra ones was one hundred and 





This, in | 
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thirty-six, equivalent to more than four extra | 


magazines of the normal size. Whenever 


the JOURNAL is forced to provide more space | 


for advertising it invariably provides at the 
same time as much more for reading matter, 
too, in order to preserve a fair proportion. 
As has been stated before, this is the policy 
which the JOURNAL intends to pursue always. 
It will ever keep in mind, first of all, the 
interests of its readers. 


# 
HOUSE START RIGHT 


| HE house which you have in mind may not be half so conveniently, tastefully and 


economically arranged as those which have been designed by the JOURNAL’s own 


architect. 


For this reason it would be wise to see what we offer in the way of plans that 
are just right for people whd can afford only a moderate outlay for a home. 


Each set is 


really a model in its way, and any set may be obtained by sending five dollars to the Art 


Bureau of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
that can be supplied is as follows: 


A Model Suburban House costing $2000 to $2509. 
A House for a 30-Foot-Front Lot, $2200 to $2600. 


A $2200 House for a Small Square Lot. 


The full list of working plans and specifications 


An $1800 City Brick House, 
A Model House for $1000 to $1250. 
A $1500 House for a Twenty-five-Foot Lot. 


A House for « Thousand Dollars. 


ci 


IF YOU SEE A PRETTY SOFA-PILLOW 


EAR in mind that the JouRNAL would be 
glad to have a photograph of it, and has 
offered $75 in prizes for such pictures. They 
may be sent in any time before March r. 
Let them be sharply defined so as to show the 
patterns distinctly. The first prize will be 
$25. There will be five others of $10 each. 


_ All pictures should be addressed to the Art 


Bureau, and return postage must be pro- 


vided in all cases. 
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AMATEUR DECORATORS OF CHINA 


OMETIMES turn out marvelously beau- 
tiful work. If you can discover some 
fine.specimens photograph them at once and 
let us see the pictures. Or the work of semi- 
professionals may be photographed. For 
clear pictures seven prizes are to be awarded 
by the JoURNAL: $50 as the first prize, $25 as 
the second, with five others of $10 each. The 
pictures submitted in this competition must 
reach the Art Bureau before March 1. 


& & 
WINNERS OF SOME OF THE JOURNAL’S PRIZES 


Naeem DS of photographs have been sent to the JoURNAL in the last few months in com- | 


petition for prizes offered for pictures of rural churches, country clubs, and kitchens 


most conveniently arranged for easy work. 


So large a percentage of the pictures were meri- 
torious as to indicate an increasing interest in these photographic competitions. 


reason the JOURNAL will from time to time announce many other competitions of a similar 


character. 
Awards have just been made as follows: 
RURAL CHURCHES 


$50.00 FIRST PRIZE 
To Adelaide F. Bassett, New Bedford, Mass. 


_ $25.00 SECOND PRIZE 


To Louis G. Dittoc, Winton Place, Ohio. 
$10.00 THIRD PRIZES ; 
To Mrs. Herman Soule, North Adams, Mass. 
E. A. Richardson, Newtonville, Mass. 
$5.00 FOURTH PRIZES 
To Kate Matthews, Pewee Valley, Kentucky. 
Miss C. P. Lane, Medford, Massachusetts. 
P. E. Tarney, Saranac Lake, New York. 
George W. Hersey, Medford, Massachusetts. 
Edward A. Powers, New York. 
Wm. A, Mann, Salem, Massachusetts. 


But the prizes will be on even a more liberal scale than in the past. 


COUNTRY CLUBS 


$50.00 FIRST PRIZE 

To Wm. F. Hahn, Philadelphia. 
$25.00 SECOND PRIZE 

To Mrs. J. Newman, Garden City, New York. 
;40.00 THIRD PRIZES 


To Wm. H. Hill, Pasadena, California. 
Frank W. Davenport, Providence, R. I. 


$5.00 FOURTH PRIZES 


To Alfred Freeman, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
E. H. Morgan, La Grange, Illinois. 
Rush A. Plowman, Philadelphia. 
Mrs. J. Newman, Garden City, New York (3). 





PICTURES OF KITCHENS 


$50.00 FIRST PRIZE 
To Mrs. C. F. Feurer, Oak Lane, Philadelphia. 

$25.00 SECOND PRIZE 

To Wm. H. Hill, Pasadena, California. 





$10.00 THIRD PRIZE 

To Wm. S. Cox, Tuscola, Illinois. 
$5.00 FOURTH PRIZES 

To Mrs. Maud W. Park, Racine, Wisconsin. 
Mrs. Helen A. Higgins, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Wm. G. Oweus, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. 


| 
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IT NEVER 
DISAPPOINTS | 


ITS PURITY AND 
GREAT STRENGTH 


IS IT USED IN 
YOUR HOUSEHOLD? 


JOSEPH BURNETT €O., 86 INDIA 8ST. 








Enamel the old 

1. bath tub with 
Neal’s Enamels 

the genuine. 











An oid bath tub can be given a solid, smooth enamel 
finish, which will resist wear and hot water, and at the same 
time you can enamel all the woodwork of the bath-room, 
either in pure white or any of the tints. Your dealer 
ought to have it, If he has not, write us, sending his 
name. We will see that you get it. Address DepT. A. 


ACHE WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, Detroit, Mich, 
Our booklet, “Exames axp Enametino,"’ with samples of colors, sent free 








Empress 


(Private Plantation) 


Tea . 


will be sent to any 
reader of THE LADIES’ 
HomE JOUKNAL. 


Send us your name and 
address on a postal, and also the 
name of your grocer, and we will 
send you a free sample of Empress Tea, « 
sample large enough to make tea for a 
foauity. It would be impossible to go to the 
expense of sending samples were it not that 
Empress Tea will make a customer of every 
one who tries it. We want you to get it of 
your grocer, but send to us first, also your 
rocer’s name. Where grocers do not keep 
impress Tea, and will not get it for you, we 
will ship direct at 50c., 60c., 80c. and $1 per Ib. 
All our teas are worth 10c. per lb. more 
than any tea you are buying. 

It Costs You Nothing to Receive Sample, 
But You Must Send Your Grocer’s Name 
EUGENE ROSEDALE & CO. 

Tea Importers and Coffee Roasters 
181 Front Street, NEW YORK 
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42-skein book, 


Moody Embroidery Silk Holder 
Keeps skein: 


s clean and fresh. No mag © roughing up. 
Each thread draws out smooth! No Waste. skein book, 40c.; 


25c., postpaid, it you send your dealer's name. 
ART NOVELTY COMPANY, 1622 Manhattan Bullding, Chicago 
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* Bobbinet Ruffled Curtains® : 
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FOR YOUNG MEN 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


could have no higher recommendation than the fact that 
it is the paper that ambitious young men buy; that 
clear-headed business men commend to their clerks; that 


busy merchants read and enjoy. As a result of the lines 
upon which the Post is being developed, this will be 
more and more the case each month. You will become 
one of the Post’s friends, we hope. 
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One of the aims of the Post, which is never lost sight of, is to be 
of real and appreciable service to the hosts of ambitious young men who 
are to do the great things in the coming years. ‘The Post never preaches 
to young men—never bores them— but puts at their disposal the experience 
and the counsel of the most successful men in the country. Among the 
useful papers for young men are: 


Through Harvard on Fifty Cents 


The autobiographical story of a young man who arrived in Cambridge 
with half a dollar and earned his university education and degree. 


¢ 


The Making of a Railroad Man 
By PRESIDENT RIPLEY, of the Santa Fe Railroad Company 








Important Papers 


FOR 


Young Men 
ROBERT C. OGDEN 


Keeping Track 
Young Men 


A Famous Detective 


HON. THOMAS B. REED 


. 
ee ee ee 



























TRUSTS AND CORPORATIONS and CRISES IN CONGRESS 
* 
New serials by 


Hall Caine —Jerome K. Jerome —Cyrus T. Brady 











The Diary of a New Congressman’s Wife 


The brilliant wife of a member of the National Government has written 
for the Posr some shrewd, clever papers, based upon her own observations 
of social and official life in Washington. She tells (over an assumed name) 
her first impressions of the Capital, how she made her entry into Washington 
society, how she herself became involved in politics, and how she is working 
for her husband’s advancement. These papers give a wonderfully accurate 
and entertaining account of the part taken by women in national affairs. 
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MAJOR JAMES B. POND 


Contributes a series of letters from well-known humorists 
and writers, such as Mark Twain, Bill Nye and others, 
which are the funniest things you have ever read. 














SENT FREE to any one sending One 
Dollar for a five months’ subscription 
to THE Saturpay EveninG Post, a 
iittle booklet reproducing a series of 
papers given in the Post the past year. 


The Making of a Merchant 


by HARLOW N. HIGINBOTHAM, of the firm 
of Marshall Field & Co., Chicago—in three 
chapters: Laying the Foundation; In Business 
for Himself; An Employer of Others. Other 
4 papers included in this booklet: The Boy Who 
is Willing; The Clerk Who Saves—two papers 
by William H. Maher, of Maher: & Grosh, 
Toledo ; and that famous article, Getting and 
Keeping a Business Position, by Robert C. 
Ogden, of the firm of John Wanamaker. 


THE 


Making of a Merchant 


AND OTHER PAPERS 













FROM 











Tue Saturpay Evenine Post 
















THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 














Tue Lapres’ Home Journat and THe Saturpay Eveninc 
Post (weekly) together $3.00 per year. If you are already a 
subscriber to the Journat, send $2.00 -for the Post; or for 
One Dollar the Post every week for five months (21 weeks) 
and the above little book free. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 











FIVE-MINUTE LESSONS 
IN GOOD HEALTH 


By Edward B. Warman and Mrs. Warman 





One or more of these lessons will be given each 
month, providing ounry time for the exercise of a 
th 


new set of muscles. Although the instructions may 
be advantageously followed by both sexes, they are 
designed to be of especial benefit to girls. 


= 
Exercising and Developing the Forearm 


IRST take what has been explained 
as a correct position. Active chest. 
Arms pendant at the side. Close 
the hands as tightly as possible, 
then relax the grip and extend the fingers 
and thumb with strong muscular effort. 
Separate the fingers, allowing each one to 
depend upon its muscular force. Confine the 
entire exertion to the forearm muscles. 

This movement should be made slowly and 
with strong muscular tension. The mouth 
should be kept closed and the breathing 
allowed to take care of itself. Repeat this 
exercise twenty-five times the first week, fifty 
times the second, dnd seventy-five times the 
third. Frequently, while sitting, I take this 
exercise a thousand times. 

z= 

Beneficial Exercises for the Forearm are as 
follows: Extend the arms at the side and 
grasp an imaginary dumb-bell, as shown 
Draw the 


in the accompanying illustration. 





hand as far under as 


possible, then as far 
up as pos- sible. This 
movement should be 
‘made as slowly and 


as forcibly as would be required in handling 
heavy dumb-bells. Allow the breathing to 
regulate itself. First week, ten times; sec- 
ond week, fifteen times; third week, twenty 
times, and fourth week, twenty-five times. 
The purpose of these exercises is to give 
roundness, fullness and symmetry to the 
forearm, and to strengthen the grip muscles. 


Ei 
Exercising and Developing the Upper Arm 


A Bas upper arm is developed by assuming 
correct position. Active chest. Extend 
the arms full length at side, the hand even 
with the shoulders, palms up. Grasp an 
imaginary dumb-bell. Sway the body for- 
ward from the ankles (not bending at the 
waist) so as to relieve all weight from the 
heels and thus prevent jarring the body. 
Bring the hands toward the shoulders, but do 
not lower the arms nor bend the wrists. 
Strike out straight from the shoulder with 
gentle force at first, but with added force as 
strength is imparted, until the whole exercise 
is vigorously taken. Allow the breathing to 
regulate itself, but the exercise should be of 
such a nature as to produce deep, full inha- 
lations. First week, twenty-five times; sec- 
ond week, fifty times; third week, seventy- 
five times; fourth 
week, one hundred 
times. Drop the 
arms and rest them 
after each twenty- 
five times. Still 
greater benefit may 
be obtained by tak- 
ing a deep inhala- 
tion, checking the 
diaphragm and 
holding the breath 
for each twenty- 
five movements. 
Upper-arm exer- 
cises areas follows: 
Active chest, Extend the 


~ 





Correct position. 
arms full length at side with palms down and 
hands closed firmly on an imaginary dumb- 


bell, as shown in the illustration. Turn 
the hands over and as far as possible toward 
the back, then over and as far as possible 
forward. Do not lower the arms. Keep the 
hands as firmly in position as if they were 
in a hole, allowing them to revolve but not 
to rotate. First week, ten times; second 
week, fifteen times; third week, twenty 
times, and fourth week, twenty-five times. 
Allow the breathing to regulate itself. 
| 3 

The Purpose of These Exercises is to sym- 
metrically develop the upper arm, in which 
are the biceps and triceps muscles, which 
should never be allowed to grow flabby for 
lack of exercise. The first exercise gives 
the fullness to the front and the back of the 
arm; the second exercise develops the side, 
and thus completes its shapeliness. 

According to the best models, the upper 
arm, the calf of the leg and the neck should 
be the same size. 
























THE LATEST WRINKLE 


Hyomei Antiseptic 
Skin Soap 


A PERFECT SKIN AND TOILET 


SOAP, MADE WITHOUT FATS, 
GREASE OR DANGEROUS ALKALI 


Unlike any other, HYOMEI ANTISEPTIC 
SKIN Soap is made from the fresh, green 
leaves of the Tasmanian Blue Gum Tree 
only, and contains all its healing, cooling, 
refreshing and invigorating properties, 


No grease or fats to fill the pores 
and cause trouble with the skin. 


No dangerous alkali to dry up the 
skin and prevent circulation. 


A perfect skin food, from Nature’s own 
laboratory, and one that is proving a 
revelation to soap users. 

Sold by all druggists, or sent by mail 
on receipt of price, 25 cents. 


THE R. T. BOOTH CO, 


No. 20, Avenue L, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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DELICIOUS 
DESSERTS. 


ectly Digestible 
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LEADING GROCERS IN YOUR © 




















CAN BE PURCHASED OF THE |) 
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Women do their 
Own Work 


and have time to 
cultivate their social 
and intellectual na- 
tures if they use 
Gold Dust. It is 
truly ‘‘Woman’s Best 
Friend,”’ as it does 
what their muscles 
do when they use 
soap. 
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Send for free booklet, “Golden Rules 
for Housework.” 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


Chicago St.Louis New York Boston Montreal 




















One cup of RALSTON BREAKFAST 
Foop and 6 cups of boiling water— 
cost 3c.—will make a delicious break- 
fast in five minutes for five persons. 


If you have any difficulty in obtaining Ralston 
Breakfast Food from your grocer, send us his 


"name and a 2c. stamp for a sample, enough 
for a breakfast. ~ 


PURINA MILLS 








— Genuine 
farina Cologne 


is imitated so closely in bottles and la- 
‘that even dealers are sometimes 
deceived. The genuine bears the words, 


“geaenuber dem Julichs Platz,”’ 


the address of the great Farina distil- 
4 “ gegeniiber dem Julichs Platz” 
(opposite the Julichs Place). 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents 











BORATED 
TALCUM 


A positive relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 
and SUNBURN, and all afflic- 

tions of the skin. 

“A little bigher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
for it.” Removes all odor of sl 
spiration. Delightful after shaving. 
GET MENNEN’S (the original) 

where or mailed for 25 ceuts. Sample free. 
MENNEN OG., 837 Broad 8t., Newark, N. J. 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
ABOUT HEALTH 


By Edward B. Warman and Mrs. Warman 


Mr. and Mrs. Warman will answer in this column 
questions addressed to them—Mr. Warman writing 
to men and Mrs. Warman to women. Postage must 
be inclosed for replies by mail. 
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For Offensive Perspiration under the arms (arm- 
pits) | would recommend the use of common baking 
soda directly after bathing. 


Consumption May be Contagious, but nothing is 
contagious to one who fully observes the laws of 
health. Germs of disease will never thrive in 
uncongenial soil. 


Animal Foods, in general, are somewhat more 
digestible than vegetable foods. The protein of 
ordinary meats, for instance, is practically all di- 
gested when it is eaten in moderate quantities by 
healthy persons, but the same persons might digest 
only nine-tenths of the protein of wheat flour made 
into bread, and not more than three-fourths of that 
in potatoes. 


Coffee is Not Harmful when rightly used—that 


| is, without milk or cream. It is a valuable agent in 


assisting in the digestion of food, and aids the blood 
in taking up more nourishment than it otherwise 
would. It quickens circulation and respiration. It 
stimulates and refreshes. It is a sovereigu remedy 
in tiding over nervousness in cases of emergency. 
As a stimulant and choleric generator in cold weather 
it is roo per cent, better than spirituous liquors. 
Coffee is a wuon-reactive stimulant. As a_ brain 
stimulant it may well be termed an intellectual 
drink. Cocoa is a food, and so is chocolate. 


Feats of Strength require a diet in accordance with 
the needs—that is, prolonged or otherwise. If you 
want to perform for a short time the greatest possible 
amount of muscular labor, as in playing a game of 
ball, rowing, running, bicycling, lifting, or accom- 
plishing any unusual feat of strength requiring an 
extraordinary effort, always select a diet rich in 
protein. If, on the other hand, you want to take a 
great amount of steady exercise daily, or perform a 
great amouut of uniformly heavy work every day, but 
at no time of a very intense character, you should 
partake of a diet containing little protein, but rich 
in carbohydrates—that is, starches and fats. 


Palpitation of the Heart is not necessarily weak- 
ness of the heart. It may or may not be organic. 
The same may be said of the quick, sharp pains 
resulting from stooping or bending sidewise. Pos- 
sibly nine times out of ten the pain felt at the heart 
is only a consequence, not a cause. Go to a reputa- 
ble physician and ascertain if it is organic or if it is 
due to a torpid liver or indigestion. If the stomach 
is distended with gases, then palpitation, fluctuation 
and every acute pain may be felt at the heart, as its 
usual functions are interfered with. If not organic 
heart trouble, get the stomach, the liver and the 
general system in good order and you will hear 
nothing further from the heart. By all means avoid 
nursing the thought that you have heart trouble, 
avoid reading the advertisements of the various 
symptoms, and, above all, avoid the use of patent 
medicines that are ‘ guaranteed to cure.”’ 


The Average Measurements of the height, weight, 
etc., of a fully developed man are shown in the 
following table: 


103-107 %) 29 | 32-33 
107-111 29%! 33-34 
111-116 30 | 34-35 
116-121 30%) 35-36 | 
121-127 | 31 36-37 
127-133 Ya| 31)4| 37-38 
133-140 32. | 38-39 
| 140-147 %4| 324% 39-40 
147-155 33. | 40-41 
155-164 | 1544) 33% 41-42 
| 164-174 ,| 34_ | 42°43 
174-185 Ya 3442 43-44 
185-196 17 35 44°45 


Catching Cold Easily. It is an utter impossi- 
bility to catch cold if the surfaces of the body are 
kept at an even temperature. The trouble may be 
from without or it may be from within—that is, by 
not being either properly or sufficiently clad; by not 
having perfect circulation, or by not eating such food 
as is needed to furnish the required heat of the body, 
If in the summer your undergarments are woolen 
they retain the dampness caused by perspiration, 
the reaction of which will chill you. This “may be 
the cause of your chilliness in the summer. Remove 
the cause by wearing linen next to the body. You 
must not be misled by the fact that a workman who 
perspires freely wears a heavy woolen shirt. Bear 
in mind he wears no outer garment to prevent evap- 
oration. The chilliness you experience in the winter 
arises from one of two causes: first, lack of sufficient 
carbonaceous food; second, poor circulation, possi- 
bly due to lack of exercise. 1 would also suggest 
that you husband the warmth of your body by taking 
care of the heat that is generated. This is best done 
in protecting the feet by wearing woolen or silk hose, 
or felt insoles. 


Hoping Against Hope is not the right mental con- 
dition to cure any malady. I am not a Christian 
Scientist, inasmuch as I believe in matter, but am a 
mental scientist to the extent that I believe in the 
superiority of mind over matter. You cannot expect 


| your food to be digested, absorbed and properly 


assimilated under adverse mental conditions. First, 
avoid taking drugs except as a necessary evil, and 
then only through the advice of a skillful physician. 
Second, take no deorganized matter into your sys- 
tem to build it up, but only such as Nature has 
intended. Eat plenty of cereals and all good, plain, 
wholesome foods. Avoid tea, as it is an astringent 
and causes constipation. Coffee will not hurt you if 
you omit the adding of cream or milk. Keep a 
cheerful mind and feel assured that your food will 
give you strength and build up your system. Third, 
the best-known cure for constipation is a glass of 
moderately cold water containing a teaspoonful of 
common table salt. Take this immediately upon 
arising. When the remedy is no longer needed dis- 
continue the use of the salt, but do not fail to take 
the glassful or more of the clear, cold water. 


HOME 
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THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


is a weekly magazine, not 
_» a news weekly; its ap- 
peal is national, not lo- 
cal. For five cents it gives 
as much in bulk,and more in 
quality and variety, than the 
average high-cost monthly. 
Founded by Benjamin 
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| Franklin, first printed on a 
_ little hand press for a few 
hundred struggling col- ¢ 


? onists, it has grown in 
one hundred and seventy- 
two years of varying for- 
tunes to its present circu- 

lation of two hundred 
thousand copies, 


The publishers of THe Lapiges’ Home Journat offer 
their weekly magazine to all readers of the JourNat for 
only $2.00 the year (the regular price to others is $2.50). 
Profusely and daintily illustrated, its editorial treatment 
is entirely different from the Journat, a high-grade 
magazine published weekly, for the whole family and 
particularly agreeable to men—young and old. 


By THEODORE THOMAS 

Theodore Thomas, the great 
orchestral leader, is writing for the 
Post a series of three notable arti- 
cles on Music in America. These 
articles will touch upon the musical 
needs and future in America; the 
development of musical taste in 
America, and some personal reminis- 
cences of the writer. 


TALES OF MEN 
OF MANY TRADES 


These are amusing stories of 
men in the wrong business—square 
pegs that finally fitted into square 
holes. In one story a talented car- 
toonist makes a brilliant failure in the 
wholesale woolen business; in an- 
other, a young man who wants to go 
to college almost brings disaster to 
a patent medicine house. 


By LADY JEUNE 

One of the best-known Eng- 
lish women in public life writes very 
entertainingly of the part played by 
her countrywomen in politics. 


MADAME NEVADA 

Has written an_ interesting 
article, entitled “An American 
Girl in Musical Paris.” 


FAMOUS FEATS 
IN JOURNALISM 


In this series of papers some 
of the most brilliant journalists in 
the country tell how they secured 
famous “ news beats.”” ‘These are 
intensely interesting stories, and deal 
with such adventures as those of the 
reporter who was sent to London to 
secure an advance copy of the revised 
version of the New Testament. 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


Mr. Harris has taken great pains to glean authentic accounts 
of a number of obscure incidents which, though apparently small 
in themselves, produced the most momentous and far-reachin 


results during the War of the Rebellion. 


The third of these 


stories will appear in an early issue of the Post: 


Tales of the Confederacy 
IAN MACLAREN The two most popular S. R. CROCKETT 


of Scotch writers, will contribute to the Post some exceptionally 


fresh, vivid stories of Scottish life. 


These tales are strong in 


wholesome, human interest—not dullness mixed with dialect. 


A Scots Grammar School 

The stories under this title, published 
last summer, proved so popular that Ian 
Maclaren has been commissioned to write 
a second series of stories telling the further 
experiences of Spiug and Nestie and the 
Dowbiggins, and of life under Bulldog 
at Muirtown Seminary. By the author 
of ** Beside the Bonnie Brier-Bush.’’ 


The Fitting of the Peats 

This is a dashing four-part romance of 
love and fighting in the days when George 
was King and the rebels in the highland 
fastnesses were plotting to put another 
king on the throne. The publication 
will begin in THe Saturpay Eveninc 
Post of February 3. By the author of 
«« The Raiders.”’ 


Your newsman will supply you regularly at 5 cents the copy, or we will 
mail it direct every week for five months on receipt of One Dollar. 
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” Our New Designs 
Now Ready 


Samples Mailed to 
You Free 


Po 


G 
D TV 


Our line this year represents the 
Our and handsomest assortment 


. of wall papers ever shown in the 


United States. You cannot obtain the new 
styles in your local market or buy half 
so cheap. 


One price everywhere 
and we pay the freight 








If you have only one room to deco- 
rate, see our new patterns before 
you select the paper. 


An Asent Ulanted 


in every town to take orders from 
our large sample books, showing 
hundreds of beautiful patterns. 
Every design new, none of which 
can be found at your local dealer’s. 
e furnish free handsome ad- 
vertising signs, illustrated circu- 
lars, and refer customers to our 
agents who write us _ for 
samples. 


The business pays well 
from the start, for no 
ee Y 


one can compete with 
you in variety, quality 
or price. (Over 11,000 
agents now selling 

our papers.) 


eee 


For samples 
or particulars 
about agency, 

write to nearest 
address. 


ALFRED PEATS & (0 


41-43 W. 14‘ ST,NEW YORK. 
143-145 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 























The leather is so soft and tough 
that it has no tendency to crack. 
And it is the dressiest leather that 
ever went into shoes. No one 
else makes it or can make it. Vici 
is the Standard Kid of the world. 


VICI FRICTION POLISH will add to the life 
of any leather and keep it like new. 


VICI PASTE POLISH gives the easy shine. 


Any baby born in 1900 can have a pair of 
made-to-order Vici Kid shoes free. Ask your 
dealer. He Should have all the Vici products. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia 


|g SHOE BUYING~= SHOE SAVING = 



































ARTISTIC STATIONERY 


we wil Engrave a Monogram 


ot quay WA different styles, and furnish 2 QUIRES of 
ry | quality srt PAPER ped or — stamped with monogram, 
De 





Ratotinmes stamped ‘tm vista colors, $1.25 
pasncerem 4d or silver, 1.40 
Monogram illuminated twe colors), 1.50 
ELEGANT SAMPLE BOOK, INCLUDING SET OF MONOGRAMS, 
MAILED FOR 10 CENTS 


Wedding Invitations and Announcements 


Engraved on a Oe vee Se Pull set of 
sae sh 


Finest _fuality Engraved Visiting Cards 


| easily washed and ironed. 
pink or blue. 


| mourning even in the deepest stage. 


| are of tinted gold over silver, 
| dollar. 


top, 
| either an additional cuff falling over the hand, or 





les. 75 ets. for 50, 
“Fue 00 for 100, Free. 
ALL MAIL AND EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID 


ARTISTIC ENGRAVING CO., 155 N. 16th St.,-Philadelphia, Pa. | East among the large cities in April could easily be 











HEMSTITCHED 
CENTRE (20x20) 


+ 


15c. 


we will send 
d H — 


with our 100- 








Xm 
oa Jewelry, for only 15 cents. 
©. 8. DAVISSON & ©. 

891 Broadway, New York. Dept. 25 
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BY EMMA M. naaent 


All inquirers must give their full names and 
addresses. Correspondents inclosing somer or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 
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Spring Wraps for Young Women will be of the 
short, close-fitting jacket style. 


Kid Gloves. Heavy piqué kid gloves with two 
studs or clasps should be worn with walking or 
traveling costumes. 


Revers on Waists are small, but are much used 


| in fancy silk and embroidered effects, as well as in 


rich, heavy lace and velvet. 


Use Pink Lansdowne for the little girl’s dancing- | 


school frock, and make it with a yoke of guipure 
lace and a ribbon collar and belt. 


Piqué Hats for children are easily made and as 
Piqué comes in white, 
Buy a paper pattern for the hats. 


Black Serge makes excellent tailored suits for 
You can geta 
really nice-fitting, stylish jacket suit, with the latter 
silk lined, for fifteen dollars. 


Duck Skirts will be worn next season, but they 


| are heavier and warmer than piqué. Piqué, linen 


and duck must be shrunk before being made up, no 


| matter what the shopkeepers say. 


Rose Gold Buckles are the newest for belts, and 
are of the small clasp effect usually. These buckles 
and cost about a 
Belts are quite narrow this season, 


Black Crépon Skirts are always popular. An 


entire frock of this material is apt to have a sombre | 
Use a nice | 


look unless intended for mourning. 
skirt of this material as you would one of black silk. 


Silk Neck Ribbons may be cleaned in a bowl of | 
naphtha, using it in a room where there is neither | 
as it is very explosive. | 


artificial light nor a fire, 
After cleaning, hang the ribbons up to dry, 
not iron them. 


but do 


Sewing Silk should be exactly the shade of the 
dress goods or a trifle darker, as it works lighter 
when unwound from the spool. A tight-fitting waist 
for a stout figure is better when stitched entirely 
with silk and a medium tension on the machine. 


Linen Collars and Silk Ties are worn with silk, 
flannel and woolen shirt-waists. 
are shaped with two upward points toward the back, 
as the fancy silk collars are. Dressy neck pieces 
continue in vogue, and are made of velvet, silk, lace 
and mousseline. 


Plaid Skirts for Young Girls. Cut the plaid in 


| two pieces with a gored seam up the centre, front 


and back, matching the blocks so as to form a series 


of diamonds, back and front, while the squares hang | 
| straight on each side. 


Girls of twelve years do not 
need any interlining in their skirts. 


Fashionable Sleeves. About half the frocks that 


| are made have the sleeves merely eased in the arm- 


holes; the remainder have a few gathers over the 


though snug in fit below. Nearly all have 


the lower edge is cut in a fancy pointed effect. 


Sleeves that Draw. 
the elbow up, the back of the waist across the shoul- 
ders is too narrow. This is a common fault even 


among good dressmakers, yet nothing is much more | 


disagreeable than the catch this gives over the arms. 
Sleeves are worn long enough to cover the wrists. 


Becoming Colors. 
ions should wear such shades as dark red, pink, 
light yellow and cream. If pale as well as sallow, 
deeper tones of similar colors are most becoming. 
If rosy and clear, almost any shade may be worn. 
Navy blue brings out all of the lines on a face, but 
toned up with cardinal or deep rose pink the trying 
effect of the blue is offset. 


Remodeling an Evening Silk is now an easy task. 
Use the striped material which you have for a long 
tunic and low round waist, with shoulder-straps and 
belt of black velvet held in place by Rhinestone 
buckles. To the demi-trained lining affix tiny bias 
ruffles or an accordion-plaited flounce of black 
mousseline, which will tone in with the tiny black 
line dividing the floral stripes on the pink ground. 


With One Hundred Dollars for your wedding 
outfit you had better decide upon a June wedding. 
Through the spring make your own underwear, 
shirt-waists, piqué skirt, lawn and organdy frocks, 
using the latter material for your wedding frock. 
Then have a foulard silk and a jacket suit. The 
latter may be bought ready made for fifteen dollars. 
A June outfit need not contain any winter frocks nor 
heavy wraps. 


A Flannel Shirt-Waist may be made out of two 
yards and a half when the material is twenty-seven 
inches wide. The silk-dotted flannels cost from a 
dollar a yard up, while those with pretty printed 
dots and stripes sell for about sixty-five cents in a 
fine, smooth quality. The single-colored flannels 
sell for fifty cents. These flannel waists are made in 
the simplest fashion, and fasten with three gilt but- 
tons. The sleeves are, as a rule, coat-shaped. 


Dress Systems may easily be learned at home. 
With your knowledge of sewing and general dress- 
making, the acquirement of a system to guide you 
with the fitting should prove valuable, and would 
probably make you an excellent dressmaker. 
the patience, pluck and energy which you manifest 
success should come. Study individuality with your 
customers, and design each costume to suit the 


individual rather than follow universal fashions, as | 


is the faulty practice of half of the dressmakers. 


A Traveling Outfit. A trip of a month in the 


made with a steamer trunk and hand bag, as you do 
not need to wear any but the most simple of toilettes 


| when stopping only a day or so at an ordinary hotel. 


A cheviot jacket suit, silk shirt-waist and soft felt hat 


| for the actual sightseeing and traveling; a second 


wool frock to change with, a fancy silk waist and a 
better hat, with necessary underwear and shoes, will 
answer every purpose. A black silk or crépon skirt 
is a useful article to put in one’s trunk when starting 
on a journey. 


The newest collars | 


When sleeves draw from 


Women with sallow complex- | 


With | 





HOME JOURNAL 


a PERFECT HAIR: 
Woman’s Greatest Charm 
We Offer 


5000 Switches 
Made of a fine grade of human 
hair, imported direct from Paris. 
16-in., 114 oz., all Long- 

Hair Switches, . . $1.00 
20-in., 2 oz., all Long- 2.50 
Hair Switches, ° 

22-in., 24 oz., all Long- 

Hair Switches, . . 3.00 
16-in., 14% oz., all Long- 2 00 
Hair Switches,Gray Ue 
Others from $2.50 to $15.00. We 
match any shade of hair, fill mail 
orders promptly, and send prepaid 
on receipt of sample of hair and 

price. Satisfaction guarant 

Write for our beautiful new 
catalogue, illustrating latest styles 
of Pompadours, Bangs, Waves, 
and everything pertaining to Hair 
Goods and Hair Dressing. 

THE YVETTE 

220 Sixth Ave., - New York 





Write for Free Samples 
and Our 1900 Descriptive Booklet 


This cut represents one of our many styles of 
Lustre Wool Petticoats made from 

Merritt’s Famous Lustre Wool Material 

Merritt’s garments are made to order 

At Factory Prices. ‘Tailor-Made Finish” 

Ask your dealer to see an assortment of our goods. 
Don’t Let Him Sell You “ Something 
Just As Good” 


We weave and finish ail goods we sell. Our 

own tailors make them into garments, hence we 

guarantee all of our productions. Address 

GEO. MERRITT & CO., Woolen Manufacturers 
807 W. Washington St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Lablache Face Powder ; 
Preserves a fine complexion and restores a 
poor one, making it soft, smooth and beautiful 


50c. per Box, of all Druggists or by Mail 
BEN. LEVY & ., French Perfumers 


125 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Sold by ROBERTS & CO., 5 Rue de la Paix, Paris; 76 New Bond 
Street, London, and KINGSFORD & CO., 54 Piccadilly, W., London. 





SOMETHING NEW This A machine does the 

grades of embroider- 
ing now done by. hand. 5 a on any fabric; 
uses embroidery ¢"'« or cotton; a child can operate it; 
an independent living can be made at home with it. 
As a special introductory offer we will send a sample 
machine witha full set of stamping patterns and a 
beautiful sample of embroidery, together with full in- 
ee teaching how to use the machine, for 60c. 
the regular price is $2.00. A 50- e book of 
ro ubwoldery designs, containing upward of 100 illus- 
tentions, ont sent free with each machine. Agents wanted. 


GEM MFG. CO., = St. Louis, Mo. 





| 
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One HIN LAL 
CORNISH PLA 


The Uni 
Cornish 
Plan 
of 


the me 
building 
vast bu 


Overa Quarter of 4 Million Satis Cu 
PIANOS $1 55 


this modern m 
FROM 


of piano sell 
We W 
All latest Musical Attachments 





arrant 
fioggs anes ‘ 
for 25 years, 
of that y a 

a business worth over a million dollars, 


FREE Our Souvenir Catalogue for 1g 


is one of the most compreh 
musical books in the trade. The frontispiece sy; 
masterly sepresegnen © in colors of an oil painting 
representing St. ia and the Angelic Choir, 
This catalogue is sent, stpaid, together 
novel reference e Heart of the P. 
—and our latest special aie, etc. The catalogue 
describes all our a, anos and organs. It ells ies 
The Cornish Patent Musical Attachment i 
Pianos—imitates accurately Harp, Banjo, Guitar, 
Zither, Mandolin, etc., while the famous patey 
Combination Multitone Reed Action makes the 
CORNISH Organs unequaled in tone—repp. 
duces the power of a full orchestra. 

A promet seopones to a this advertisement wil 
secure a 

0 Boo list, prices a 
our to Nish ue, on 
ony H ORGAN 
or S20 — hel list et 
a CORNISH PIANO. 

Send for jan ol of 
the Cornish Co-Opera- 
tive Plan, showing how 
you can make money 
ow a us, or a 

ornis ano 
or Organ FREE 
Makers of High-Grade 
American Pianos and 
Organs. 

REFERENCES: 
Your Bank, Our Bank, 
Any Bank. 


ORGANS $75 


FROM 
Cash or Easy Payments 


CORNISH & CO, 


Established 50 Years. WASHINGTON, NJ 
































‘ “Duchess Embroidery Hoop 


the felt pork | on the inne 


Does not require winding; 
r tension to HOLD TIGHTLY 4 ligt 


hoop gives the pro; 
) or heavy fabric. All the lead- 
) ing authorities on Fancy 


Work use and strongly recom- 
mend this Hoop. 
Ask for the Duchess—** The 
{ Hoop with the Felt Cushion,’ 


or send ie. for sample pair, 

postpaid. Mention size—4, 5, 

) 6 or 7 inch. Set of 4 pair CUSHION 
Hoops, 50e. 


stpaid. 
) GIBBS MFC. CO.. - Dept. ©, - Can 








“American Made for American Maids” 


ID Chicago Waists 


have become so popular All Shapes 
that they are now made , $1." 
in various shapes, to 

fit every woman. 


Ladies’ Model 


long waist 


Cutaway 


low bust 
and hipless 


Small Shape 


slender 
form 


Nursing 
cutaway 
hips 


Try them! 


Made of fine 
sateen; fast 
black, drab or 
white; clasp or 
button front. 
Sizes 18 to 30, 
waist meas- 
ure; 31 to 36, 
. extra. 
Ask your dealer for the G- 
If he hasn’t it, send a mquery order or and 
mentioning color, shape and size desired, 
will send you one, prepaid. 


GAGE-DOWNS Cco., © 


D Cuicaco Walt 


Chicago, 


Peerless Skirt Supportdj 


Only device invented which is a perfect skirt noe 
Holds heaviest skirt like a vise. Kee nope w waist 
Simple, durable. 25 cents per set. Circular fre 


FASTENER CO., 983 W. Adams Street, 
PEERLESS E 


FAY STOCKIN 


For Ladies and 


to 

No garters. No supporters. Butto# 

Up to to's Most comfortabl le summer © 

ter. Easiest and best wearing. deal 

for bicycling, athletics and every” ao 
Children’s sizes, 25 cents to 45 cents. ; 

cents. Satisfaction guaranteed or money : 

Mail orders solicited. We pay postage | 

Circulars Free 


6 
FAY STOCKING ©0., 21 T St, B® 
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Yields to ev 
knitted tubula: 
pants, drawers 
penders. -_ 


Sises, 
If your dealer do« 
Waist, send 25c. 


“Emb 
Less 
with 
Stud 





QZ Fond 
a= 


Ml They fit every gesture 
They can’t be detected 


Braided Wire 
Bustles and Forms 


give grace and style to the form, 
combined with comfort. 
BRAIDED WIRE HAIR ROLLS 


can’t heat the head or harm the hair. 
Match any color. 


SOLD IN ALL STORES 
Always ask for ‘‘ Braided Wire.’’ 
If you don’t find them, we will send, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Write for our Booklet, “Hidden Helps.” 


THE WESTON & WELLS MFG. CO. 


1114 Noble St., Phitadciphis 
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A Blessing to Children 
Yields to every motion. Made of knitted elastic fabric, with 
knitted tubular straps attached to the garment, which support 
pants, drawers or skirts directly from the shoulders like sus- 
penders. This prevents all strain on the buttons and buttonholes. 


“Ventilating and Healthful’’ 
Sizes, for Boys and Girls, 2 to 18 years of age. 
If your dealer not carry the “EZ” BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO. 
Waist, send 25c. to the selling agents, | $49 Broadway, New York 


“Embroidery 
Lessons 
with Colored 
Studies” 





To Every Lady in this Land 


pnd to send our new and indispensable book for 1900, 
Embroidery Lessons with Colored Studies”’ 

At 10 cents per copy—less than half its actual value. Thousands 
ae it last month. One lady writes: “It is splendid. Don't 
3 Ange can get it out for the price.” 
oe 145 pages : 16 new Colored Plates, and 198 other 
Tes $ to show the newest designs in Centerpieces, Doilies, 
& aden Tray Cloths, Pincushions, Sofa Pillows. Tells how 
te ure each ign promptly and how to work every part of 
* Four money back if you are not satisfied. 


Ask for our “ 1900 Book.” Mailed for 10e. in stamps. Address 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG COMPANY 
6 Union St., New London, Conn. 


TAMMER 


versenrsed py Prov. WM. H. BREWER, Yale Uni- 


» WitHRow, D. D., Park St. Church 
Boston, Mass.; BisHop Cyrus D. Foss, Philada., Pa. 


Send for new illustrated book to the 
1083 Garden St. 
PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE, 1°*%,,Spring Garten 


1884. Edwin §. Fohnston, Founder and Principal 


WEDp! NG !NYITATIONS ana 


~ Gong ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Bagrred in the Latest Approved Styles 


and booklet of usage sent free on application. 
crdersfilled promptly. Framkile Printing Co., Loulaville, Ky. 
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Our Patent Pompadour, of 
best long curly hair, is far 
to any substitute used for that 


Pompadours. style of Hair Dressi: Price, i 


snary . a. $1.00, Gray, Drab and Blond from $2.00 up. 
to Customers out of trwn. Goods sent by mail everywhere. 
ECK’s HAIR STORE, 36 N. Eighth 8t., Philadelphia 





THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


BY EMMA M. HOOPER 
All inquirers must give their 


addresses. 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


= 


Wrinkles Under the Arms of a Waist show that 
the armholes need to be cut out deeper. 


full 


Cheap Percaline will not endure the strain of a 
snug-fitting lining, but a good quality will. It is 
poor economy to use inferior linings. 


Black Kid Gloves are worn with evening costumes 
which are trimmed in black, but they are not as 
popular nor as dressy as white glacé gloves. 


Storm Suits are usually made of black or blue 
serge which has been shrunk. The newest storm 
suits are plain in design with the skirts at least three 
inches from the ground, 


French Chalk will remove grease spots. If al- 
lowed to remain for twenty-four hours and then 
brushed off it will remove all spots from any light 
silk without injuring the fabric in any way. 


For Short Waists. Your apparent waist length 
may be added to by the proper underclothing, well- 
boned lining, and shaping the front of the dress two 
inches longer than the back in a rounding point. 


Tiny Handkerchiefs six and a half to nine inches 
square are sold for twenty cents for trimming with 
Mechlin or Valenciennes lace an inch and a quarter 
wide. Allow once and a half more of the edging than 
the space to be covered. 


Figured Goods should have a cut figure matched | 


at the seams even though the pieces have to be 
moved up or down the material and a lot of it thus 
wasted. Allowance of at least a yard to a gown 
should be made for a plaid or a figured fabric if it is 
to be made with matched seams. 


Elderly Ladies Prefer Capes, as they are con- 
venient to slip on and off. Such capes are made of 
black taffeta, fit smoothly over the shoulders, and are 
made with a bias flounce. They are lined with silk 
and edged with a tiny fringe or mousseline ruching. 
Pay at least a dollar a yard for the taffeta. 


Cotton Shirt-Waists. Even at this early date it 
is quite safe to make up white piqué, lawn and fancy 
hemstitched goods, also striped percales, Irish linen 
and Madras. White is to be the favorite next sum- 
mer, as it was last. Make the sleeves of the shirt- 
waists small, and use tucks of every description. 


Habit-Back Skirts are still much seen, especially 
among the ready-made suits of a moderate price, 
but a plain habit back does not now mean an 
ungainly tight fit. Many women permit their skirts 
to train from four to six inches on the street, but 
among the really stylish dressers this uncleanly 
fashion is rapidly vanishing. Demi-trains properly 
belong to the house and carriage. 


The New Skirt is made with one box-plait down 
the centre back, spreading gradually at the lower 
edge and laid four inches wide at the top, where it is 
firmly caught; the remainder of the plait is pressed 
into shape and caught with loose stitches here and 
there. 
or seven gores, measure four yards at the bottom, 
and have a six-inch interfacing on the edge. 
trimmings are omitted on skirts made in this way. 


Automobile Red is the newest of the red tones, 
and is a cross between a cerise or cherry and the 
Jacqueminot shade. The latest color card from 
Paris gives prominence to the faint pastel shades, 
especially those rather on the crushed strawberry, 
which color is now quite toned down to an old-rose 
softness, and is exquisite in solid-colored materials. 
Such shades are called miniature reds and pinks. 
Close rivals will be the Watteau blues, which resemble 
the softened tints of old upholsteries. 


All | 
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Correspondents inclosing stamps or ad- | 


choose right in your own 
rooms. 


lower than your local 
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Our ‘**New Century Wall P: 
Novel ideas in Damask, Denim, Floral, Chintz, Stripe and Satin effects; 
Grecian and Persian, Tapestries, Louis XIV, xv 

~-—. Japanese, Moorish, Rococo, Colonial, Embossed 
Leather, Burlaps, Brocades, Ingrains, V 
If you cannot procure a paper-hanger, we will send you free a booklet 
telling “How te be Your Own Paper-Hanger” 


A special discount to all who request samples and give the name of a paper- 
hanger who might make a good agent for us. 


Agents Wanted : Wr ro ane 


free, booklets illustrated in colors, and circulars, and refer customers to our agents. 
For samples or particulars regarding agency, address Sample Department 


ab plenty 1 alle Rehy create on -: 


Will send you FREE a selection of samples of 


NEW CENTURY WALL PAPERS 


the most exclusive and uprte-date papers ever offered, so you may 
nome pa 
Our prices, ranging from 


rs that will harmonize with the 
to 50 cents per roll, are much 
pay the freight. 

rs’’ will satisfy every taste. 


and XVI; Eliza- 


arnished ‘Tiles, etc. 


town and city to sell from our 
No capital needed. We furnish 


A 
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A Woman’s Glory 


is in her hair. Keep it neat 
with hairpins that never fall 


out, but stay where they're put. 


Holdfast 
Hairpins 


FIRMLY 
HOLD THE HAIR 


Lighter than bone, will 
neither warp, split nor 
break. Sizes: 234, 3% and 
8% inches; White, Black, 
Brown or Auburn, 

Also, 4% inches, with 
heavy prongs, for braid or 
bonnet use. 


If your dealer will 
not supply you, send 
10 cents in stamps 
for sample of six 
small or one: large, 
stating whether hair 
is heavy or light. 


SEE THAT CARD BEARS NAME 


| CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO., Box 125, Bloomfield, N.J. 








Such skirts are made with either three, five | 


aL 
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Dainty Shirt-Waists may be made of white China | 


silk, which is twenty-seven inches wide and costs 
about seventy-five cents a yard. It requires three 
yards and a quarter for a bodice. Allow two inches 


and a half extra width on each front to be laid in | 


five quarter-inch lengthwise hemstitched tucks. 


Make the centre plait a box-plait two inches wide | 


with hemstitching at each edge, and put it on sepa- 
rately. Make the material as a shirt-waist with coat 
sleeves, and line with white lawn. 
nicely, or it may be washed in warm soapsuds. 


Black Silk Net having a small mesh and scat- | 


tered clover designs is sufficiently fashionable to 
make over now, but, if possible, discard the surah 
lining, as a satin ora taffeta lining will be more up-to- 
date. If intended chiefly for day functions line with 
black, and if for the evening line with white. Gore 
the net or fit it smoothly over the front and sides with 


This silk cleans | 


A PRETTY CRIB 


Made entirely of steel, malleable iron and brass, beau 
tifully finished in white enamel and gold lacquer. 

It the popular sliding sides, hitherto used only on 
the most expensive brass cribs. 

It has a finely woven wire spring with all steel ends. 

It is 38 inches high at the head, 36 inches high at the 
foot, and the foot is extended. 

Price, for bed and spring only, $7.90. If you know of 
no dealer who sells our goods, we will ship the crib to 

pt of price, and if you are not 
perfectly satisfied your money will be refunded. 

We have an illustrated booklet, entitled “ Beds of 
Quality,” which tells why our beds are stronger than 
others, and why there are no rough on them, and 
why the never yy You ought to know about 
these things. The book is free. 


BARCALO & BOLL MFG. CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 





darts at the belt, and trim the lower part with rows 
of French lace inserting, which must be inserted, not | 


laid on; or cut the lower edge in wide scallops overa | 


finely gathered flounce of silk, and edge with a tiny 
mousseline ruche. The round waist should have the 
net full over the snug lining to the yoke, which 
should be deeper in front than in the back, and may 
be of jetted net used flatly, white guipure lace, one of 
the fancy white yokings of figured silk appliquéd to 
net, of hemstitching or lace motifs on net. The 
sleeves should be of the black net with the wrists 
trimmed to correspond with the skirt. The fancy 
collar and belt may be of velvet or taffeta silk in pink, 
blue, yellow or mauve. 


Summer Outfits for Fifty Dollars are com- 
passed by many women, but it does not mean paying 
a dressmaker fifteen dollars, as you suggest. Why 
not have a seamstress for a few days and assist her 
yourself? As you can sew neatly it seems a pity that 
you should dislikesewing. Buy the homespun jacket 
suit ready made, and have asilk shirt bodice to wear 
with it, and an abundant supply of shirt-waists of 
piqué, lawn, Madras, percale, etc. Have your sailor 
hat done over and your best hat retrimmed. Buy 
some new collars, ties, veils, gloves and belts. 
fancy silk bodice can be cleaned, and your black 
taffeta skirt with the frayed edges cut into a tunic or 
overdress shaped in deep points on the edge, and 
finished with three rows of narrow black velvet rib- 
bon, and hang-over tiny bias ruffles or an accordion- 
plaited flounce of new silk. Get a white piqué skirt, 
and have a white organdy made over white lawn, 
Buy two sets of ribbons to wear with the latter, 
With the necessary shoes and stockings you can 
barely save five dollars for the seamstress. 


Your | 


That spring skirt 
and close-fitting 
waist need to be 
held together so 
that the waist will 
not draw up and 

the skirt down. 


THE 
PRISCILLA 
skirt and 
waist holder 
equalizes 
the strain 
and gives that graceful contour so much admired. Avoids 
the use ofall pins. Insist on having the PRISCILLA. 
No other is as good. Your dealer should have them; 
if not, send 10 cents to 


The Safety Skirt Placket Co.,715 Main St.,Ann Arbor, Mich. 





= “Ostrich Feathers 
> From an Ostrich Farm” 
The finest 


able prices. 


rades at reason- 


Boas, Capes, Fans, Collars, 
Muffs an Paraso Is. Hand- 
some, glossy, demi-plumes 
for 50c., $1.00 and $1.45. 
Prepaid everywhere in the 
U. S. Send 2-cent stamp 
for illustrated price-list to 
OSTRICH FARM 
South Pasadena, Catifo-nie 
“ Buy direct from the 
Producers.” 





SUSPENDER 
WAIST. 


mee se 
Have Been Wishing For 


A complete suspender waist, 
with buttons that will not 
tear off. All elastic; com- 
fortable; durable. Takes the 
place of cotton waist. 

Sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 years, 5O 
centa; 12, 14 years, 65 centa. 
Your dealer has it; if not, 

KNOTHE BROTHERS 
142 Fifth Avenue, New York 





and saver. Print 

J oney your own cards, 

circular, book, 

Maker sz: 

our or $18 

~ printing press. Typesetting easy, 

@ print rules sent. For man or 

‘ —s Send for catalogue, presses, 
type, paper, to factory. 

The Press Co., - Meriden, Conn. 
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“Mizpah” Valve Nipples = 

‘ WILL NOT COLLAPSE i 
and therefore prevent much colic. The < 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed to z 
collapse them. The ribs inside prevent 
collapsing when the child bites them, 
The rim ‘s such that they cannot be pulled 
off the bottle. Sample Free by Mail. 


WALTER F. WARE, Phitcscipni 


treet, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





SEND THREE 2c. STAMPS 
Before March 1, for package entirely new and useful 
“MARVELUS”" MENDING CLOTH 


Repairs torn or worn pee oe umbrellas, furs, perfectly, with- 
out sewing. No sample packages after above date. - 


| THE IL, & W. CO., 424 Broome Street, NEw York 


WANTED 
WOMEN 





to bind dress shields at home. Stead 

work; djstance no disadvantage; as 

your dealer to show you Kora Shields 
and Kora Klasp Hose paauerem. Kora 
Shields snap on waist without sewing. 
Send 10 cents for catalogue of work. The Kora 
Shield Co., Dept. B, Broome 8t., New York 





BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 

Complete outfit, 30 cut patierns 
infant’s long, or 2 tirst short clothes, full directions, 
sealed, 46 cis. Hints to Expectant Mothers and de- 
scription New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 
MRS. J. BRIDE, P. 0. Box 1265, BOSTON, Mass. 


Thorough, scientific course by mail, adapted 
to individual needs. Long established, 
Responsible. Successful. Practical. 








contributions given Studeata 
— od successful 
- liberal and pleased. 
rates. Descriptive cata- 
logue free. Address 
SPRAGUE corre. 
SCHOOL OF 


ALISM, No. 105 
Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 





I will send Six Butter Doilies 
FOR 20 cts and one 18-inch Centre Piece, 
* stamped on fine white linen 
and with it, free of charge, 1900 Catalogue of 
Briccs’ TRANSFER PATTERNS. 
JOSEPH WALKER, Box J 5, Irvington, N. J. 








Individual Communion 
Outfits Send for /ree catalogue and 


list of users. 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO. 
Bo 


x 16, Rochester, N. Y. 





We send you Free o~ jo-comt 
Prize Linen >» an ngalis 

1900 Fancy Wak Book. Send 
4 cents for postage. : 
J. F. Ingalls, Lynn, Mass. Box J 


METAL DOLL HEADS 


Combine Durability of Metal 
with Beauty of Bisque 
and de not break. 
Illustrated Catalogue mailed free by 
A. Vischer & Co., General Agents 
11 Warren Street, New York 
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Speciatteana GRAND PANSIES 
Offer—New and 
Did you ever see 7 straight or circular rows of 
Pansies, side by side, each a different color? If so, 
you know that the effect is charming beyond con 
ception. Did you ever see Childs’ Giant Pansies, 
marvels in beauty and true to color? If not, you 
have not seen the beauty and perfection now attained. 
As a trial offer, we will mail for 25 cts.: 
50 seeds Pansy Giant, Pure Saow White, 
oo” & - “* Coal Black, 
Cardinal Red, - 
Bright Yellow, 
Azure Blue, 
Bri, Violet, 
St , Variegated. 
A little book on Pansies, telling all about culture, etc. 
A Booklet of 95 pages on da Plants; tells just 
how to care for every kind of window plant. _ 
THE MAYFLOWER magazine 3 months; finest 
publication on Flowers and Gardening. And our 
Catalogue of 156 pages and 9 Colored Plates. 
The 7 Pansies, 2 Books, Mayflower and Catalogue, 25 cts. 
@ur Catal fer 1900—25th Anniversary Edition— 
reatest Book Flower and Vegetable Scecs, Bulbs, Plants and 
Row Fruits, 156 pages, 500 illustrations, 9 colored plates, will be 
mailed free to any who anticipate purchasing. Great Novelties 
in Sweet-Scented and Tubefous ex Begonias, Geraniums, 
Fragrant Calla, Treasure Vine, Gooseflower, Caladiums, Ever- 
blooming Tritoma, Cannas, Gladiolus, Roses, Phioxes, Giant 
Paony, ‘Lilies, Palms, Carnations, Primroses, Asters, Pansies, 
Sweet Peas, Verbenas, Tomatoes, Strawberries, etc. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, - Floral Park, N.Y. 
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Spotted Calla Begonia 
Choice 


seeps. FLOWERS 10 suis: 


2 SEEDS. 

For 25c. we will send the 

following choice collection for 25c. 
Pkt. Double Chrysanthemum, mandy. gpent novelty 
Pkt. Polyantha Baby Rose, bloom in 90 days from planting 
Pkt. Tree Aster, new and very attractive, giant flowers 
Pkts. Pansies, yellow, black, red, white, separate colors 
Pkt. Ageratum, new and very choice, blue and white 
Pkt. Poppy Bractaetum, very brilliant colors and hardy 
Pkt. Japanese Morning-Glories, beautiful markings 
Pkt. Carnation, choice Brachycome (Daisy) 
Pkt. Sweet William | Nigella, Love-in-Mist 
Pkt. Smilax, old favorite Bush Sweet Pea, new 
Pkt. Sweet Lavender | Verbena, Sweet Scented 
Pkt. Schizanthus, grand Petunia, fringed, mixed 

1 Spotted Calla, 1 


Begonia, 1 Amaryllis, 
10 Bulbs 2 Montbretias, 1 ~ a Madteir 


Cinnamon Vine, 1 Madeira 
Vine, 2 Gladiolus, brilliant colors; 1 Tuberose, double. 
All the above Seeds and Bulbs, together with our new colored 
plate catalogue, sent postpaid for 25 cents, NOTICE.—A return 
check, good for 25 cents, sent with each collection, 


J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Floral Park, N. Y. 


post- 
paid. 


1 Pkt. 
1 Pkt. 
1 Pkt. 
1 Pkt. 


erent 





Selecting Seeds 


from our beautiful catalogue is a pleasure to 
young and old. Our New Century 


GARDEN AND FARM MANUAL 


is nore | illustrated by half-tone reproductions of 
Vegetables and Flowers. It is sent free to seed 


buyers. JOHNSON & STOKES 
217-219 Market Street, - Philadelphia 

















Artistic Dwellings 


Is a book giving views, plans, costs and descriptions 
of 120 Modern uses, costing from $650 upwards. 
‘This is a late issue, gives the best ideas of ——— 
in home buliding, and will greatly assist intending 
builders. Prepaid for $1.00. Sample booklet free. 


FRANK P. ALLEN, Architect, - Grand Rapids, Mich. 





**The inside is the home; the outside the house’’ 


ee “ * . * ” 
= “Artistic Interiors 
§ A new book by A. Linn 
Murray, and filled with la- 
test room photos and original 
sketches. 


Don’t Build, Decorate or Furnish 
WITHOUT IT 

4 it gives the latest ideas in 
odd windows, nooks, stairways, 
Mirrors in Bay Window built-in-furniture, decorations, fur- 
, etc., and saves money. P $1.00, and if not pleased, 

return k with your criticism and I'll remit $1.10. 
“Inside Modern Momes,” a few left, then unobtainable, $1.00, 


A. LINN MURRAY, Desgr. and Decr., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
PAPER, illustrated, 20 pages, 


POULTRY ¢ cents per year, 4 months’ 


trial 10 cents. Sample Frege. G4-page practical 

ame book free to nem subscribers. Book alone 
cents. poultry books free. 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N: Y. 
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THE LADIES’ 


All inquirers must give their full names and 
addresses. Correspondents inclosing stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


x 


Tuberose Bulbs wil! not bloom a second season. 
f you want flowers buy fresh bulbs each spring. 


Soil for Palms. Palms like a soil of loam better 
than one of leaf-mould. If the loam has considerable 
clay in it use sharp, coarse sand liberally. In all 
cases see that the drainage is good. 


Euonymus is, as a rule, grown for its foliage. It 
makes a fine decorative plant, with its rich, dark 
green leaves thickly spotted with yellow. Because 
of its variegation it is sometimes called the “ Gold- 
Dust Plant.” 


Rex Begonias should be kept rather dry. 
do not require a strong light. They do best in a soil 
of loam and sand well drained. Their foliage should 
never be showered, but they like an atmosphere con- 
taining considerable moisture. 


They 


Roses Need a Soil containing a good deal of loam 
and some clay. They like to feel the earth firm 
about their roots. They have but few roots and 
these are large ones. Plants of this habit, as a gen- 
eral thing, like somewhat heavy soils. 


Justicia may be obtained of all leading florists. | 
think any florist whose advertisement appears in this 
magazine can furnish it. It requires a soil of loam 
and sand, good drainage, and about as much water 
as aGeranium. Give it asunny place iu the window. 


Where the Cineraria is there will the green fly be 
also. Fumigation with Tobacco is the most effective 
remedy. If Tobacco leaves aud stems are scattered 
over the soil the insect will be held in check. Itisa 
good plan to invert the plant and dust Pyrethrum 
over the under side of the leaves. 


Failure with Asparagus Sprengeerii. This plant 
requires at least a six-inch pot. Two shifts will be 
needed during the year, the last one to an eight ora 
nine inch pot. Do not give the plant salt water. 
Because the variety of Asparagus we eat likes salt it 
does not follow that all members of the family do. 


Cemetery Plants. Achillea alba, advertised by 
many florists as the “‘ Pearl’’ variety, is a very hardy 
plant, and will grow where few others would. It 
blooms during the greater part of the summer. Its 
flowers are small, but produced in such profusion 
that they almost cover the plant. It is white, witha 
creeping habit that well fits it for covering graves. 


The Musk Plant. This is another name for 
Mimulus moschatus, the catalogue name. The plant 
is grown for its fragrance mostly, though its yellow 
and crimson-brown flowers are quite pretty. There 
is a double variety which is showy, but for some 
reason it has never come into general cultivation, 
This plant likes a light, spongy soil, and considerable 
moisture and shade. It is a most satisfactory plant 
to use in hanging baskets. 


Tuberous Begonias should be rested during the 
winter, as they are exclusively summer bloomers. 
When the foliage begins to turn yellow withhold 
water. When thesoil in the pot is dry set them away 
in a place safe from frost and leave them there until 
March. Then they may be shaken out of the old soil, 
repotted, watered, and started into growth again. 
For summer use they are extremely brilliant and 
effective. The single sorts are perhaps the most 
showy, but the double ones are generally preferred. 


Commercial Fertilizers. Most of those on the 
market are thoroughly reliable. Every year I use 
those containing a percentage of bonemeal on my 
outdoor Roses, with just as good results, so far as I 
can see, as could be expected from cow mauure, 
which is considered the ideal fertilizer for Roses. 
One great advantage that these fertilizers have over 
barnyard soil is that they never bring in weeds. On 
this account I use them on the lawn in preference to 
any other. If half a teacupful is dug in about large 
Roses each spring they will need no further fertiliz- 
ing during the season. 


Clematis Paniculata has small individual flowers. 
There are so many of them that the general effect is 
much finer than that of the large-flowered sorts. 
The entire plant seems covered with a mass of foam. 
I consider it the finest of all the Clematises. It is 
hardier than any of the large-flowered kinds. Itisa 
rampant grower, therefore better adapted for use on 
verandas and about porches than the Jackmanii and 
similar varieties. It has a profusion of rich, shining 
green foliage, against which the great clusters of 
pure white, delightfully fragrant blossoms show to 
the greatest advantage. Another of its merits is its 
late-flowering habit. It is in its prime after nearly 
all other vines are dying or dead. 


Tulips are Grown from Seed precisely as other 
plants are. If the seed is sown in fine, light soil the 
chances of success are greater than they will be if 
no particular attention is given to the preparation of 
the soil. This is true with regard to any plant. I 
would not advise any one to attempt to cultivate 
Tulips in this manner, however, unless for the sake 
of experiment, as the process is a slow, tedious one 
and very uncertain in its results. You may succeed 
in getting a fine seedling flower after a long time of 
waiting, and you may not. You can never be sure of 
what you are going to get until you have it. Tulips 
are so cheap nowadays that it is not worth while to 
spend three or four years in growing seedling plants. 


Pelargoniums should be cut back sharply in the 
fall. Prune them until there is little buta stub of a 
plant left. Keep them rather dry until they begin to 
“‘break.’”’ Then give a little more water, but do 
not encourage much growth by giving warmth until 
February. Then put them in a light window and 
keep the temperature as near 65° by day as possible 
—s50° at night will be about right—and fertilize them 
once a week as growth goes on. In April buds 
ought to show, and during May and June the plants 
ought to be literally covered with flowers. These 
are among the most beautiful plants we have. If 
kept growing all the year round like the Geranium 
they quite often refuse to bloom, though always 
making a strong growth. After blooming, put the 
plants out-of-doors—in their pots—and give just 
enough water to keep them from dropping their 
leaves during the latter part of summer and the early 
part of fall. 


HOME JOURNAL 








KEES 


Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, 
including grapes. Ornamen- 
tal Trees, Evergreens and 
Shrubs, for public and private 
Shade Trees, for 
streets. Hardy Roses, Hardy 
Plants, Climbers, etc. 


grounds. 


Our new catalogue, carefully revised, 
beautifully illustrated with half-tone engrav- 
ings, with cover of exquisite design, con- 
tains accurate and trustworthy descrip- 
tions of the most valuable varieties in 
cultivation, and is replete with practical 
hints indispensable to planters. Although 
prepared at great expense, it will be 
seut /ree to our regular customers; to 
others, on receipt of 10 cents. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY 


Mt. Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Established 60 Years 


























MAY’S RARE 


25c. ys MAY’S 


Celebrated $1.00 
Collection of English 


SHOW PANSIES 


This W onder Offer is for 

precisely same collection 

universally sold for $1.00, 

and is the finest strain of 

English Pansy novelties 

offered. Flowers prodig- 

ious size, magnificent 

coloring, superb-marking. Seed selected from largest 
and most beautiful flowers; never fails to give satisfac- 
tion. Collection includes the following-named varieties: 
May Ps son Large pure- white flowers.(Reg.price 15c.) 
Excelsior—Rich blue with yellow eye. “ “° 18e. 
Harlequin— Finely marked and blotched.“ 15c. 
Diablo—VDark purplish black. sa 15c. 
Beauty o Kent—Lemon yellow. o 20c. 
Mixed English Show—Graud mixture. “ 20c. 

Mammoth 20th Contery Catalogue mailed free on 

request. Most complete of the year, containing numbers 

of plates painted from Nature. A complete guide for all. 


L. L. MAY & CO., Seed Growers, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





FREE SAMPLE 


consisting of two bottles containing enough of 


‘*‘OUR FAVORITE” Baki 


ENAMEL 
(Washabic) 


to gild a small frame, also a brush to apply it with, to any one 
mentioning this magazine and inclosing a 2-cent stamp for 
postage. As brilliant and smooth as tioldleaf, Ready for use. 
A child can apply it. Shows no brushmarks. Can be washed 
without tarnishing, Gilds everything, such as frames, chairs, 
bric-A-brac, fancy articles, chandeliers, bas*ets, etc. Also made 
in ALUMINUM SILVER. When not sold by dealers, will send 
full-size box (gold or silver) for 25c., large size (three times the 
quantity), 50c., express paid. Address 


GERSTENDORFER BROS, 
43 D Park Place, New York. 175 D Randolph Street, Chicago 


ICKS 


lants that thrive. 
Less failures on farm, more satis- 
faction in the small flower or vegetable 
garden, more pride in potted plants, 
when selections are made from Vick’s 


‘IGOROU 


varieties. Write to-day to James Vick’s Sons, 
17 Elm Street, Rochester, N. Y., stating what 
you grow most and they will send you, free, 
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= ROSES 


ON THEIR OWN ROOTS 


4 

' 

’ 
make rose growing easy. No \ hey 
failures. Fragrant flowers all ls 4 
summer, from June until severe ALT} ps 
frost. The Golden Wedding : 
edition of “ Our New Guide a Mes 
to Rose Culture” for 1900, the 
leading rose catalogue of Amer- 
ica, gives you the benefit of a 
lifetime experience in growing 
Roses and all other desirable 
flowers. 130 pages, profusely illus- 
trated, free on request. Also sam- 
ple copy of our floral monthly, 
* Success with Flowers.’’ l ree 
for the asking. Send to-day. 


a 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. A 
West Grove, Pa. | 


AS, 


DUE 


SEED 2"! FREE 


To get new customers to test my Seeda, I will mail my tpgy 
Catalogue, filled with more bargains than ever, anda Ibe. Be 
Bill, good for 10¢. werth of Seeds, for trial, 
free. All the Best Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Roses, 
Seeds, Potatoes, ete., at lowest prices. Nine Great 
tles offered without names. I will pay 860 FOR AWS 
for each. Many other novelties offered, including 

reat money-making plant. Over 20 varieties shown 

1100 in cash premiums offered. Don't give YOUr otde 
until you see this new catalogue. You'll be ou aay 
bargain offers. Send your name on a postal for Catalogue today 
It ia FREE te all. Tell your friends to send, too, : 


P. B. MILLS, Box 32, Rosehill, Onondaga C., Ny, 


Aulat 


Always cheaper 
in the end than any seeds 
that only cost half as much. 
Tested, true to name, fresh and 
reliable. Always the best. Ask 
for Ferry’s—take no others. 
Write for 1900 Seed Annual. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


} 
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Most Popular Flower 


5 Asters, Nasturtiums, Pansies, Sweet Peas and Verbas 
All the very best sorts, 5 packets for 10 cents. 
12 Beautiful Gladioli bulbs, or 4 French Cannas, or 2 (ome 
Allemannia and Burbank, or 3 Giant Tuberous at 
Superb Gloxinias, or 12 Choice Strawberry Plants, mailed ft 
cents, with the names of friends that buy plants, etc. 
Sensible Catalogue, true descriptions of the bet 
SEEDS, PLANTS and BULBS, Fre. 
BETSCHER BROS., - Canal Dover, Oi 


VICTO 


The IMPROVED VIC- 
TOR INCUBATOR 
hatches all the fertile 
eggs, is simple, durable 
and easily operated. | 
168-page catalogue, contain- 
ing complete information and 
thousands of testimonials, 
sent free, addressing 


b 
GEORGE. ERTEL COMPANY, 








INCUBATOR 
is Practical 


- — Ss 2 7 
Li nes wef cc 











If you want the proper Wal 
Papers for 1900, by all meams 


send for our free samples. 


DIAMENT, FrEtTz & Co., Lid 
1625 Sansom Street, Philade 


BIG MONEY IN POULTH! 


Our Mammoth Poultry Guide explains all. { 
most complete poultry Worth $25 but set 


book printed in colors. ———_—__——-. for te 
Get one and learn how to make voaliey 


JOHN BAUSCHER, Jr., Box 161, Freeport 








Pp Joun cava 


\y use. Thousands hatch 45 
e Ss to 50 chicks from 50 eggs. 


o $ Te 
& 5 oa — pn 


Send 4 cents for No. 71 Catalog of valuable information 56 
testimonials. BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., Springtell 
a 


310 First Premi 


Awarded to the PRAIRIE 5% 

INCUBATOR. Guaranteed to 

in any climate. Send for cat 
PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO., Homer ™ 


Hot Water or it 

















ON TRIAL, 


copy of their beautiful 1990 Garden and Floral 
Guide. Describes everything you need in seeds or 
plants—including many new and derfully 
productive 
The comforts and prod- 
ucts of a country 
home are increased by 
a competent gardener. 
If you want to en- 
gage one write tous. We have been supplyin them for 
years to the best people everywhere. No fee asked. 
PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
SEEDSNEN AND FLORISTS, 35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York 
INCUBATOR eee. 
Latest improvements. The NEW 
Cc. VON CULIN. Catalogue Freer. 
Poultryman’s plans, 10c. Address 
Ave. 30. THE W.T. FALCONER MFG. CO., Jamestown, N.Y. 


per 





FOR AN INCUBATOR 12.5nusim 


low-priced incubator we have put 


$5 out Reliable 50-EGG BANT- aguas 
LING SPECIAL. Theequal |g! 


of any hatching machine made, only smaller. EEEs 
Works perfectly. Results guaranteed if 
instructions are followed. Send 10c. for our 
20th Century Catalogue and Poultry Book. 


Reliable Inc. & Brdr. Co., Box B-67, Quincy, lll. 


Begonia, Vulcan; Favorite Asters, 
Pansy, Deep Red; Sweet Peas, G 


Cultural directions and catalogue for 15 cents 
names of flower lovers. 
MENDENHALL, Florist, Box 985, Min 





—— 
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THE SAME 
ON’T SET HENS °" ow m6 
THE NAT'L HEN INCUBATOR beats te 
3 to 1. Little in price but big moncy id 
wanted. Send for cat. telling how to ott 
Natural Hen Ineabator Co., B 39, Colambss j 
Rev. H. Heuser made « 100 Egg Hatcher cost 
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15 Good Bulbs, 12 
Pkts. Flower Seeds 
for 25 cts., postpaid. 


All Blooming Bulbs 
; All Rare Seeds 


The 15 Bulbs.are as follows: 

1 Deuble Beorsie, large; 2 

Aztee Bri Flowers, fra 

mer y 2 , he Vine, 

hardy cinnamon-scented climber ; 

1 Madeira Vime, climber, fra- 

grant; 2 DR vosttioeming 

Monthrotins 5 2 Gladiolus, 

2 Summer- Blooming myocket 9 2 Giant 
reesia, summer bloomer. 


the Beamunculus 1 Searlet 


qhe following pkts. of Seeds : 
{ Pkt. Carnation 


900 was paid for om 
Carnation. ou 

may get one ea sally as gi 
me of my 5 is same 
blood. 


1 Antigonon, the great 


uty ate 

asturtium Lt. ; 
re Rose Seed; 1 
‘erbena; 1 Gerentam 


Mowe Centrose Gran 
=, yon le. "Feather 
Grease: 


1 Aster, new 
eiiferela oGrenching. 


Catalogue and “How to Grow” 


This entire 15 Bulbs and 12 Pkts. Seeds, tor 25c. 


Miss Mary E. Martin, Floral Park, N. Y. 


with every order 








Choice 
of Colors 


is made easy by our color 
combination model, which 
is sent free with our book 
about paint and painting. 
Every property owner 
should write for it and 
learn about 


ie Patton’s 
| proor Paints 


Proof 


Special inducements and 
sole agency to dealers. 


JAS. E. PATTON CO. 


P. O. Drawer 15 
Milwaukee, - Wisconsin 














From the 
World Over 


. 

New, Rare and Beautiful Plants 
Choicest Palms, Ferns and all Dec- 
orative Plants suitable for adorn- 
the home. Also Tropical and 
Semi-tropical Fruit and Economic 
Plants, Orange Trees, Bamboos, 
Conifers, Camphor, Sisal Hemp, 
etc. Our plants, naturally grown, 
are better rooted, more vigorous 
and larger than hot-house stock. 
(No coal bills!) Plants safely 
shi by mail, express or freight, 
w all parts of United States, as 
well as foreign countries. Splendid 
system of mailing big plants, and 
special line of light lumber for ex- 

ess boxes. 17th year. Unique and interesting catalogue, finely 


lustrated, free. Low prices. 
““* Reasoner Bros., Oneco, Florida 





THE KIN-KAN or KUMQUAT 


ORANGE 


From Japan. Bears in 

marvelous profusion little 

golden oranges no la r than 

a damseon plum. he whole 

fruit, rind and all, is eaten. De- 

licious preserved and crystallized. 

A most elegant little window plant, pro- 

ducing real orange blossoms. In 

bloom or fruit all the time. Grafted on 

dwarf steek and need not become over 

18 inches high. Fine bushy plants, 40c. 
each, postpaid. Printed directi 

culture with each Ty FREE; fine 


| the same amount of water as Geraniums. 


| roots where the Geranium has one, 





THE LADIES’ 


QL 


All inquirers must give their full names and 
addresses. Correspondents inclosing stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 
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Pansies in the House. 
satisfactory 


These flowers are not 
when grown in the house in winter, 
They need a cool, moist atmosphere and an unlimited 
amount of fresh air. 


The Heliotrope has an enormous quantity of fine 
roots and requires a light, spongy soil. Because of 
its great number of roots it must be given much 
more water than such plants as the Geranium. 


Carnations need a good deal of sunshine. 


They 
do best in a rather heavy soil. 


They need about 
Shower 
frequently to prevent the red spider from injuring 
the plants. 


Date Palms are listed in the catalogues of all the 
prominent Palm growers. They are cared for like 
other plants of a similar nature. For greenhouse 
and parlor use there are many varieties of Palms 
much more satisfactory than these. 


The Primula Obconica has thousands of fine 
To grow these 
plants well they must never be allowed to dry out, 
therefore water them daily. If good drainage ‘is 
provided there will be no danger from over-watering. 


Worms on Trees. | havea horticultural neighbor 
who tells me that Paris green sprayed on trees 
attacked by worms will soon rout them. In order to 
do this effectively it is necessary to have a portable 
spray pump which will throw a stream or spray over 
all parts of the tree. 


The Oxalis should be allowed to rest for six weeks 
or two months during the latter part of the season. 


One can tell when rest is needed by the yellowing of | 


its foliage. The idea that only bulbous plants require 
rest is an erroneous one. Nearly all plants need rest, 
aud must have it if we would grow them well. 


Ferns Which Send Out ‘“ Rootlets” which 
extend over the edge of jardiniéres are probably 
Sword Ferns or members of that class. The “ root- 
lets” are similar to the runners of the Strawberry. 
The plant propagates or increases itself in this 
manner. The “ rootlets’ come in contact with the 
soil, form roots, and thus new plants are started. 


Nasturtiums. In a toorich soil these plants make 
a rank growth of branches and produce few flowers. 
This is true of most plants. Luxuriance of branch is 
gained at the expense of blossoms. This is the result 
of a very rich soil or a good deal of root room. 
Generally, when the extreme richness of the soil is 
reduced, or the pot is filled with roots, flowering 
begins, and, as a general thing, not till then. 


The Ampelopsis is one of the best vines we have 
for use at the North where large surfaces are to be 
covered and rapid development is desired. It is 
easily propagated by division of the roots or by 
layering. If a branch is allowed to come in contact 
with the ground it will send out roots along its entire 
length. One of the merits of this plant is the rich 
and effective coloring of its foliage in the fall. Its 
leaves are as beautiful as flowers. 


Non-Flowering Roses. If Rose plants send up 


| strong and healthy shoots which produce no flowers 


the inference is that the original plant was a grafted 


one, and that the new growth comes from below the 


Paes sp eanienee of RARE FLOR. | 


eRS AND FRUITS. 


THE JESSAMINE ouens, - Jessamine, Florida 
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We wish to gain this year 200,000 
new customers, and hence offer 

1 pkg. City Garden Beet, . 

1 pkg. Earliest Emerald Cucumber, 
1 La Crosse Market Lettuce, 

1 Strawberry Melon, 

1 13-Day Radish, . 

1 Early Ripe Cabbage, .° 

1 a el Onion, 

3 Brill 


Worth $1.00, for 14 cents 


Above 10 Packages, worth $1.00, we will 
mail you free, t 
Catal: c 5 MILL all about 
SALZ MILLION DOLLAR POTATO 
upon rei of this netice and 14 eenta, 
stamps. e invite ~a wees and know 

. when you once : * you 
2. will never do wit! close se Prizes on 
‘ % Salzer's 1900—rarest, earliest Tomato 
P Giant on Earth, F 274, 

» 4 }OuN A. SALZER SEED ©0., La Crosse, Wis. 
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s 
ee NTAL FENCE! 


Th 
an Wood fence. Special prices. ts Ghurhon nd 
vite = ~~ Catalogue. 
— FENCE MCH. Co. 
North St = Kekomo, Ind., U.S. A. 





ADORN your Romes with 

‘erns, Palms and 
other leaf aaa Plowering 
. We have 44Greenhouses 
full; also hundreds of car-loads of 


Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, 
a ay 


‘Mail sive 
Action guaran safe we and — 
Bt save you money. Tey, it : 


1000 acres. 


& HARRISON ce. o~ us, Palscovitie, Ohio 


| division of the roots. 


| allowed to sow itself in the border a great many | 


union of root and graft, and is therefore like the 
stock upon which the graft was worked, which is 
generally the Manetti, a strong-growing sort which 
seldom produces flowers. If this prove to be the 
case the bush might as well be thrown out, as it will 
never amount to anything. I prefer Roses on their 
own roots. 


A City Garden. For a garden where a good dis- 
play of flowers is desired, without much trouble in 
the way of care, I would advise the use of Petunias, 
Phlox, Pansies, Asters (for late blooming), Calliopsis 
and Sweet Peas. Ten-week Stock is also excellent 
for late flowering. If a bed of foliage plants is 
wanted use Ricinus (Castor Bean) for the centre, sur- 
rounding it with Cannas, and edging the bed with 
Madame Salleroi Geraniums. If the soil is heavy 
lighten it by mixing sand with it. If poor, fertilize by 
using bonemeal. Good flowers cannot be grown in a 
hard, poor soil. The chief cause of failure with 
plants in a city garden is the poor quality of the soil 
which is generally found there. 


Perennial Phlox is generally propagated by 
It is always propagated in this 
way where it is desirable to increase the stock of a 
particular variety. From seed it seldom produces 


flowers like those of the parent varieties. If seed is 


| young plants can be found there each fall, as a 


| general thing, but if seed is saved and sowed the | 
| following spring few of them will germinate. 


is one of the best hardy plants we have. It comes in 


a wide range of colors, blossoms for many weeks, and 
| gives a strong effect because of the great heads of 





flowers which almost cover a well-grown plant. 
planting among Shrubbery it is ideal. 


A Word About Mistakes. Occasionally! receive 
letters taking me to task for neglecting to reply to 
questions which have been asked. Without doubt 
some letters are overlooked, but not intentionally. 
I make it a rule to give every letter received the 
promptest attention possible. If a stamped envelope 
is inclosed a reply is sent by mail. If it is to be 
answered in this column it is filed away for 
attention in its turn. As inquiries are always on 
hand waiting to be attended to readers will under- 
stand that some delay is unavoidable in giving 
answers in the JouRNAL. It often happens that half 
a dozen letters are received at the same time asking 
the same questions. To these a general reply is 
given. There is no reason why in such a case a 
reply should be made to each inquirer. Sometimes 
letters inclosing stamps are not answered because of 
the carelessness of the writers. Often they fail to 
give the State; sometimes no post-office is named. 
Sometimes mention is made of inclosed stamp, but 
none is found. I speak of these things in order to 
explain that there is a possibility of correspondents’ 
failing to receive replies to their queries through no 
fault of mine. Prompt and careful attention to all 
letters is demanded and given. 
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FoR PLANTERS 


Seed is the planter’s ammunition, and good seed 
is just as important to the man behind the plow as 
good ammunition is to the “man behind the gun.” 

Our 1900 Sn of 


EVERY THING fi GARDEN 


is a 190-page book, 9x fl inches, <i over 700 engravings 
and 6 superb colored plates of Seeds and Plants—a perfect mine 
of information on garden topics. 
largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer : 


EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE 
Counts as Cash 
To every one who will state where this advertisement was 
seen, and who incloses us 10 ceats (in stamps), we will mail 
the Catalogue, and also send, free of charge, our famous 50-cent 
“Harvest” Collection of seeds, containing one packet each 
of New Large-flowering Sweet Peas, New Giant Pansy, New 
Giant Comet Asters, White Plume Celery, French Breakfast 
Radish and New Freedom Tomato, in a red envelope, which 
when emptied and returned will be accepted as a 25-cent ‘cash payment on any order 
of goods selected from Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 and 37 CORTLANDT STREET, 


To give our Catalogue the 


NEW YORK 
33333333 3333333> 








Paper a Room 


effectively is not so much a mat- 
ter of skill as judgment—judg- 
ment in selecting the paper. And 
good selecting depends on good 
things to select from. The best 
selection that any wall - paper 
dealer in the country can give 
will not compare with the beauti- 
ful assortment of designs found 
in the new sample book of 
KAYSER & ALLMAN’S 


WALL PAPER 


It is the choicest of its kind ever issued, 
Every page is a revelation 

4. in good wall-paper effects. 

ae ah not try selecting 


ot / per from the 
SE turer's stock 
of 8,500,000 rolls? Prices from 
be. to $3.00 aroll. Send for our 
sample book now. Free for the 
asking. AGENTS wanted in every 
part o the country. Discounts to 
paper-hangers and local dealers. 
KAYSER & ALLMAN 
1214-1216 Market St. 
Philadelphia 
Penna, 
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20 Pkts. Seeds, 23 Bulbs 


Most popular varieties, postpaid, 

okt. Mary Somme Asters, 4 colors, mixed, 
Alyssum, Little Gem. 

” Beautiful Hybrid Begonias. 





ly 

1 

1 

1 Chry 

1 Umbrella Plant. 

1 Carnation Marguerite. 

1 Double Chinese Pink. 

1 Heliotrope, mixed. 

1 “ Forget-me-not Victoria. 

1 * California Golden Bells. 
1 Petunia Hybrid, mixed. 
1 Phlox Drummondii. 

1 Poppy, New Shirley. 

1 Sunshine Pansy. 

1 California Sweet Peas. 

1 Lovely Butterfly Flower. 
1 Giant Verbena, mixed. 

1 Diamond Flower. 

1 Washington Weeping Palm. 
1 Japan Morning-Glory. 


ay Two grand new 
>. . 23 BULBS CANNA Lillea, 
Scarlet King” + Scarlet King" and Variegated ; 1 Double 
Canna Lily, Tuberose; 2 2 fiyt brid Gladielus ; 2 Butterfly 
Gladiolus ; 4 Spanish Iris; 

Climbing Wistaria; 10 lovely ated Oxalis. 


New Floral Guide, 124 pages, FREE with every order 
The Conard & Jones Co., Box A, West Grove, Pa, 
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Just the Thing for 
Home and Office 


Here's a Mucilage Bottle that's always 
ready for instant use. Keeps fluid from 
evaporating, and brush-handle clean. 
li Glass. Simple. No rollers, 
sponges or auto- 
matic wipers. Price 
50¢., with brush—best 
uality, finest bristles. 
t your Stationer's, or 
delivered to any ad- 
dress in the United 
States. Adopted by 
<— = 8 the United States Government. 
THE SCATTERGOOD CO., 67 Laurel Street, Philadelphia 


brush 
runs 








Only Perfect 

Train in the 

world. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 

Address for free, illustrated, descriptive booklet. 
GEORGE H. HEAFFORD 

CuicaGo, Itt. General Passenger Agent 
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A high-class, 
self-regulating 
incubator on a 
small scale. 

Fifty-egg ca- : 
pacity. Heat, moisture and _ ventilation 
automatically and perfectly controlled, 

Price only $7.00. 

Send for the Wooden Hen Book; mailed 
free, together with a book about the BX- 
CELSIOR INCUBATOR, to those who name 
this magazine. 


GEORGE H. STAHL, Quincy, IMlinois 








. . . 
Six Doilies Free 
Pure linen, handsome new designs, 
6 in, square, all charges prepaid, All 
ready to work. Only 1 lot of 6 to each 
—. We do this to introduce our 
llustrated 96 to 144-column monthly 
paper into families where it is un- 
nown. Send 10c. silver or stamps and 
we will send THe HOME MONTHLY 
to you 3 months, and the same day 
forward you a set of 6 handsome doilies Free! 
THE HOME MONTHLY, 88 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ractical Courses in ART, DESIGNING 
on STENOGRAPHY taught by mail, 


If you have ambition and will try, we will fit you to 
secure an enviable position. Other courses: Architecture, 
9 nglish Branches, Practical Newspaper Work, All Branches 

¢ Bagtnceriag, etc. Best correspondence course in the 
orld. Low price; easy terms. Sent free to those whe 
enroll now, a complete drawing outfit worth $11.10, or other 
premiums. MWrite at once for Catalogue No. #0. 


The United Correspondence Schools, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 














CALIFORNIA-GROWN 
California supplies the world with 
arden, field and flowerseed. Buy 
Seeds ANd direct and save intermediate profits. 
Bulbs and Poppies, postpaid, 15 cents. 
Beautiful illustrated catalogue free. 
Seed Department: GERMAIN FRUIT COMPANY 


Special introductory offer: lec- 
tion California-Grown Sweet Peas 
Los Angeles, California 














To reduce our stock we send by mail 70 
pieces, full sheet-music size, all parts com- 
vlete, all for BOe.; or 4 lots, 50e. Money 
ack if not suited. Hot Time in Old Town, 
and 100 songs with music, be. 


L. Hathaway, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


MUSIC 
SALE. 


HENS LA fed on Green Cut Bone 


MANN’S NEW BONE CUTTERS prepare bone in the best -_ 
cheapest way. Cut fast, fine, turn easy. Mann's Clover C 

ters, newest, fastest, $8 and $10. Mann's Swinging Feed 
Tray and Granite Crystal Grit make the business profitable. 


Catalog free. F. W. MANN ©0., Bex 45, Mil Mass. 
PAGE —how men with small capital can FREE 
BOOK make money with them, Sent Sree. 


McALLISTER, Mig. Optician, 49 Nassau St., New York 











that tells all about Magle Lan- 
terns and Stereopticons—how to 
operate them—how much they cost 


256 





VIRGINIA FARMS FOR SALE—Good land, good 
neighbors, schools and churches convenient. Mild 

healthy climate, a from extremes of both heat and 
cold. lon rices and BA terms. Write for free cata- 
logue. zs. CHAFF‘TN & CO, (Inc.), Richmond, Va. 


@ A New Aid for the Deaf 9 


SENT ON TRIAL, ee = FREE of 
W., G. TIEMANN & CO., 107 Park Row, New York 





expense or risk 


























































































All inquirers must give their full names and 
addresses. Correspondents inclosing stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 
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Whole Wheat Bread cannot be made the same as 
white bread. You must first make a sponge, and 
when the sponge is light add sufficient flour to make 
adough. Knead and stand aside inthe pans. When 
sufficiently light, bake. 


Macaroon Palace. Various shapes and designs 
are made from macaroons by simply dipping the 
edges of the mac#roons in melted sugar or syrup and 
fastening them together. Work out whatever design 
you wish and then build it in this way. 


Rock Candy Icing. Roll six ounces of rock candy 
and put it into an iron saucepan, melting it gradually. 
Add four tablespoonfuls of water. Pour this while 
hot into two well-beaten eggs and beat until cool and 
stiff. Use just as you would any other icing. 


Raised Muffins. Scald a pint of milk and when 
lukewarm add one compressed yeast cake dis- 
solved, half a teaspoonful of salt, and two cupfuls and 
ahalf of flour. Beat thoroughly and stand aside until 
very light—about two hours. Then add the yolks of 
two eggs well beaten, and fold in the well-beaten 
whites. Stand aside for thirty minutes, and bake in 
greased muffin-rings or gem-pans. 


Russian Cream. Cover half a box of gelatine 
with half a cupful of cold water to soak for half an 
hour. Then add a cupful and a half of sugar, a pint 
of boiling water, half a cupful of orange juice and two 
tablespoonfuls of lemon juice. Strain and stand 
aside until cool and partly congealed. Then, with* 
an egg-beater, beat to a stiff froth; turn into a mould 
and stand away to harden. This may be separated 
into three parts—one part colored red, another left 
white, and a third colored buff—and then put in the 
mould in layers. 


Cornmeal Dumplings for Soup. Pour over fine 
cornmeal sufficient water to just moisten. This must 
be rather dry, not wet. Cover the bow! and let stand 
until cool, Then stir in the unbeaten whites of two 
eggs and a little salt. Roll these into balls, drop 
them into broth, and cook for twenty or thirty min- 
utes. They should be about as large as an ordinary 
marble, and may be served as a vegetable after they 
are cooked in the broth. Pour over them a brown 
sauce made from the broth in which they were boiled. 
Serve very hot. 


The Keeping of Food. Winter vegetables may be 
easily kept in either sand holes or vegetable pits. If 
you have a large farm your farmer will know how to 
make these pits so that you can open them once or 
twice during the winter. Your climate is not cold, 
so there will be no danger of freezing. By winter 
vegetables I mean such vegetables as may be pre- 
served without artificial means during the winter 
season, as both kinds of turnips, celery, endive, 
cabbage, kale, sprouts, chicory, parsnips, carrots, 
salsify and shallots. 


Suet Dumplings. Shred and pick apart sufficient 
suet to make half a cupful when chopped. Put this 
into a bowl and add gradually, working with a knife, 
one cupful of pastry flour. Add a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of salt and sufficient ice water to moisten 
the flour; the dumplings must not be wet. 
tiny balls, and drop them into consommé or soup. 
Cook for ten minutes and they will be ready to serve. 
These dumplings may be made larger, about the size 
of English walnuts, boiled in water, and served with 
a sweet sauce as a dessert. 


Hobson Kiss. This is a fancy drink. Separate 
one egg; to the yolk add one gill of cold water and 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar. Put into a shaker and 
shake thoroughly until well mixed. Then add the 
white of the egg thoroughly beaten and shake again. 
Add two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice, just a sus- 
picion of the grated rind, and shake again. Turn 
into a glass and heap on top four tablespoonfuls of 
whipped cream. Dust with just a suspicion of vanilla 
sugar, and serve with sponge cake, or plain cake of 
any sort, at any evening affair. 


Log Cabin. Split lady fingers into halves. Spread 
the flat parts lightly with jelly. Build these log-cabin 
fashion on a glass dish, and pour over them a soft 
custard made frota the yolks of four eggs and a pint 
of milk. The custard must be cold. When ready to 
serve, beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth and 
put them here and there around the “ cabin”’; or you 
may garnish the edge of the dish. The dish should 
be perfectly flat so that the lady fingers will stand 
above the custard sauce. To change this receipt you 
may sprinkle the whole with finely chopped almonds. 


Plain Candy. The candy usually made of sugar, 


Roll into | 





water and nuts is more easily made if you omit the | 


water. Put the sugar into an iron saucepan, having | 
If peanuts, you should | 


first prepared your nuts. 
have the brown skin rubbed off and the nuts rolled 
until they are rather fine. Stir the sugar constantly 
until the sugar melts and is of a light straw color; 
then add as many nuts as the sugar will hold. Turn 
this out quickly on to the board. Dust your rolling- 
pin with some of the pieces of nuts. Roll out as you 
would a sheet of dough until you have the desired 
thickness; then you may cut it into blocks. 


Cheese Cake. Put two quarts of milk in a pan. 
When lukewarm add two junket tablets. 


with a fork separate the curd from the whey and 
drain it ina bag. Put this into a bowl and add to it 
four eggs well beaten. Beat to a cream two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, adding gradually two-thirds of a 
cupful of sugar. Add half a teaspoonful of grated 
nutmeg and stir this into the other mixture. Linea 
square dish with good paste and turn the mixture in. 
Bake for half an hour. Send to the table cold. 
Cheese cake may also be made from the ordinary 
cottage or sour-milk cheese, using the same propor- 
tion of the other ingredients. 


Philadelphia Ice Cream is made from thick 
cream, half of which is scalded, the sugar added, 
and the remaining half of the cream added cold. 
The vanilla bean, which is invariably used, is added 


This is allowed to 
cream is added and the mixture 
frozen. One bean will be sufficient for two quarts of 
cream, and eight ounces of sugar are allowed to each 
The best confectioners do not use machinery 
in makingice cream, The process of freezing should 
be slow, and the beating almost continuous. This is 
done by hand w rsh wooden paddle. No other 
y Philadelphian. 


| 


Stand this | 
aside gently until it becomes thick and jellylike, then | 
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COLUMBIA" 

















body every improvement 
suggested by our most expert 
investigators, and have, to the 


smallest details, been brought to 
accord with the very latest develop- 
ment of mechanical knowledge. 


Columbias, Hartfords 
Stormers and Pennants 
$75, $60, $50, $35, $30, $25 


UR century-end models em- 








Catalogue free from any Columbia dealer, or 


by mail for one 2-cent stamp. 





AMERICAN BICYCLE COMPANY 
POPE SALES DEPARTMENT 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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GERANIUMS From SEED 


No flowering plants are more grown and none 
more suitable for large beds where a mass of 
bloom is desirable, or for single specimens 


seed, 
double, 


one full-size packet—-FORTY SEEDS, 
and FREE copy of our catalogue for 1900 
the most beautiful book published, devoted 
exclusively to flower 


S. Y. HAINES & CO. 


Minneapolis, = 


ots in the house. We offer new crop 
saved from over 50 of the finest 
semi-double and single named 
Japanese and Italian varieties of the 
most gorgeous and brilliant colors, with 
full instructions how the most inex- 
perienced amateur flower lover can 
grow them successfully from seed and 
ower the first season if sown early. 

In stamps and the 


For 14 Cts. addresses of two 


friends who grow flowers, we will send 
that grow. 


105 Boston Block 
Minn. 
























ON TRIAL! 


On trial and send money after they are satisfied as to what it will do. 


way. 


Not One Cent to be Paid Until Tried 





5c. for handsome, illustrated catalogue. 


Any responsible person can get our 
NEW PREMIER INCUBATOR 


Only a 
Columbia Incubator Co., 


ood machine can be sold this 
Adams St., Delaware Cit, , Del, 






February, 99 





All inquirers must give their full names 
addresses. Correspondents inclosing stamps OF ad, 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mai, 
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FOOD ADULTERATION. So many corre, 
spondents have written asking me how it is i 
to detect adulteration in food, particularly ip 
articles which are used daily in every hoy 
that I have decided to give the desired informatig 
in one issue of the JOURNAL. 

One source of contamination, other than adu. 
teration, is the lead from the “tin” used jp 
and dissolved by the materials within. Our laws dy 
not specify the limit of lead. In many other COUNtTgs 
the laws are quite severe on this point, even 
lating the lead in solder. In one lot of “tin” 
tumbler covers I found twenty-four per cent. of 
and some “‘tin”’’ cans contained twelve Per cey, 
The unwholesomeness of this is already well know, 

Canning is a simple method, and if housewives fq, 
low directions they will have little or no trouble ig 
preserving and canning their own fruits and 
tables. It must, however, be borne in mind thy 
there are canning establishments in this coun, 
using the best tin, selecting the best materials, ay 
depending on sterilization alone for the preseryatig, 
of both fruits and vegetables. 


Tomato Ketchup. More than one letter has com 
to me this year asking how to make brilliant req 
tomato ketchup. Such red Nature would blush 9 
own. You must look to the preservatives used, jy 
tiseptics save a great deal of thought and work, 4 
preservatives are active in the digestive tract, inte. 
fering with normal digestion. No matter, then, 
which of the various substances may be used, they 
should be called adulterants, and are objectionable 
The coloring is not infrequently copper or zine gals 


Sugars if adulterated are mixed with glucose » 
starch sugar. Glucose is in the market in 
quantities and is inexpensive. And, while cay 
sugar may be converted into a form of glucose in th 
process of digestion, it is necessary that the digestiy 
apparatus should accomplish this work. M 
it is liable to fermentation, causing flatulency. This 
is why cheap confections are to be condemned 
Many of them are made entirely from glucose; andit 
is also not unusual to find mingled with them fom 
of flour or starch. The coloring agents used, to 
which you refer, are largely aniline, and while thy 
may be said to be injurious, they are taken in sud 
minute quantities that I doubt if any permanent 
injury would come therefrom, An acute attack d 
indigestion follows the eating of candy—no douk 
of that—but probably from the mixture rather tha 
from the coloring matter. It is better not tom 
cheap candies. One is always on the safe side whe 
one sticks closely to Nature’s diet. 


Cocoa and Chocolate. Cocoa may be adulterated 
with starch, sugar and various foreign materias 
which are cheaper than cocoa. As the mixtures 
always boiled these adulterations are not injurion, 
While cocoa contains some natural starch, it des 
not contain sufficient with the proportions used 
thicken water or milk. When the mixture thickes 
quickly you may be very sure that starch has bea 
added. Most of the cocoas, however, sold in th 
market are fairly good. Chocolates are sometime 
badly colored. Naturally, chocolate has @ na 
brown color. When you find it very dark you my 
be certain that it has been tampered with, Ii 
urged by some manufacturers that starch and sugt 
render cocoa more soluble, and this is the defensel# 
the practice of adding them, But when a cupd 
cocoa is made by simply pouring hot water on th 
cocoa the sugar will be quickly dissolved, 1 doubt, 
however, if it takes any part whatever in makingtt 
cocoa more soluble or more digestible, but the star 
is uncooked, consequently less digestible. 


Coffee. Of course it is always wise to buy colle 
in the berry. Though the berries are 
to some extent, this adulteration never finds 
way into high-priced coffees sold by reliable grocey 
men, The “lie berries” are made from a mints 
of flour with a weak solution of coffee, They at 
then moulded into the shape of coffee beans and at 
dried. In grinding these they bredk down differenly 
from coffee and are easily detected. Ground cofles 
are liable to contain chicory, and while chicoy 
is as wholesome as coffee, perhaps more 80, it# 
be looked upon as an adulteration, because t 
cheaper than coffee. Chicory may be 
for five cents a pound and added to coffee at pleasu® 
Buy chicory and coffee in separate ad 
mix them yourself. If you buy ground aod 
are suspicious of it, stir a teaspoonful in @ tumbles 
ful of water. If it contains chicory, burnt cam 
and similar materials the water will be colored 
the caramel formed by the browning. If pure cofte, 
it will settle to the bottom of the glass, 
water will be but slightly, if at all, colored. 


Tea used to be divided into two kinds, and 
green or black. But now we have so many 
and improved methods of making tea that we 
quently name it after the country from t 
obtained. Teas are not adulterated as they wert’ 
few years ago, It was not an unusual thing 
tea to be used several times in China and B 
collected, dried, colored, flavored with 
sold again as fresh black tea. Many of these 
have been found more expensive than selling#® 
article. The scenting of tea would hardly bec 
adulteration. That is rather an expense tot 
facturer. He mixes orange blossoms oF 
flowers with the tea, and then names the te@ 
ingly. This increases the price, but really not 
value. Green teas, of course, are more 
colored. For that reason many are OP id 
Black teas, being fermented several times, get 
a part of the tannin, and give us a little more 
glutin; therefore they are considered more 
some. Tea-drinking to excess, howevet, 
objectionable. The term “lie tea ”’ is ¥ 
a spurious article, a part of which is not 
It consists of the dust of tea leaves 
foreign leaves and an oxide of iron. These, 
blended with great ingenuity and skill by ™ 
of a solution of starch, are rolled into various’ 
in imitation of different sorts of tea. 
ness is exhibited by the Chinese in the vod 
of this ‘lie tea.” By soaking it in water os 
fully examining the water the adulterations 
found. By examining the tea microscopical 
will frequently notice shining particles of mica 
surface of these “faced” teas. 1 doubt, howes 
the ordinary teas now sold—those coming 
Ceylon and Japan—are adulterated. 
little tea grown in America, but what 1s 
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fairly good flavor. 































































